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EMPHIS, located in the western part of 

Tennessee on the banks of the Mississippi 

River, and previding a natural gateway 

to the South and Southeast for a great 

section of the United States, is a market 
of considerable importance to flour millers, mixed feed 
manufacturers, cottonseed meal distributors and all 
others interested in these and kindred products. As 
a flour distributing center it is among the principal 
ones of the South, and it is of equal, or greater, im- 
portance as a manufacturing and selling point for 
mixed feeds and cottonseed meal. 

Because of this diversified nature, a greater range 
of industries is concerned with the activities of Mem- 
phis than is the case with many other cities. Its 
progress and development are closely followed, and 
it has grown rapidly during the present century, 
particularly in the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
ucts previously mentioned. Because of this fact, the 
writer recently visited flour distributors, mixed feed 
manufacturers and cottonseed meal interests for the 
purpose of ascertaining present tendencies in the 
market, and the information set down hereafter is the 
result of the investigation. 

_ Considering flour first, one is primarily impressed 
with the decreased influence of the Memphis flour 
Jobbing industry as a medium of distribution, and 
the development, in its stead, of the custom of mills 
Maintaining their own warehouse stocks, and the in- 
creased use of jobbing facilities in interior towns. A 
direct representative of a mill stated that 10 years 
ago there were 26 active flour jobbers in Memphis, 
while today there are only four that cut much of a 
figure as distributors, the Clayton-Hughes Co., Malone 
& Hyde, the Stewart-Gwynne Co. and the Oliver- 
Finnie Co. The Fly & Hobson Co. distributes a large 
amount of foodstuffs annually, but several years ago 
this firm became affiliated with Mr. Bowers’ Stores, 
Ine., a chain store organization, and at the time this 
article was written the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
es 
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A River Front View of Memphis 
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held an option to purchase this chain. While in the 
aggregate these jobbers handle a good volume of flour, 
the industry possesses nothing like its former impor- 
tance in flour distribution. 

One reason which partly accounts for this is the 
development of the jobbing business in small towns 
located in what is considered Memphis trading terri- 
tory, which has greatly reduced the volume of country 
business for city jobbers. Rather than give a Mem- 
phis wholesaler distributing rights over a compara- 
tively wide territory, many mills have formed connec- 
tions with a number of these smaller jobbers. It is 
contended that the latter have a smaller overhead 
than their larger competitors, and that they can, there- 
fore, sell flour at a price more nearly in line with 
competition. Furthermore, some mills feel that the 
city jobbers in the past have asked for territory of 
too wide a radius, which mills could not afford to 
grant. Consequently, they centered their sales efforts 
upon jobbers in outlying districts. This, mill repre- 
sentatives claim, has worked to the advantage of their 
companies, 


The Price to the Ultimate User 


ILLERS also realize that if the consumption of 
flour is to be maintained or increased, its cost 
to the consumer must be kept on a basis comparable 
with other food products, and that the cost of distri- 
bution is a highly important item in determining the 
price to the ultimate user. As a result, some mills 
have elected to sell direct to the larger retailers who 
are in a position to buy fair-sized quantities, or to 
the smaller jobbers who operate on a low overhead. 
Some Memphis jobbers have voluntarily reduced 
the size of their territories by going on a cash basis, 
or by adopting similar business practices. While this 
is in line with the trend of modern business and 
undoubtedly has worked to the advantage of some dis- 
tributors, it has curtailed the city’s volume of job- 
bing trade. 





his: A ‘Diversified -larket 


It is difficult to distinguish between the cause and 
effect, but as the prominence of the jobbing business 
in Memphis declined, a greater number of mills began 
to carry their own warehouse stocks in the city. Ob- 
servation indicates that those mills which enjoy the 
greatest distribution in that market handle their local 
business in this manner. The practice is followed 
alike by mills from the soft, hard and spring wheat 
districts, and the operations of these companies are 
among the outstanding factors in the Memphis flour 
trade today. 


The Memphis Blending Plants 


OWEVER, there are several blending plants lo- 

cated here which command a considerable volume 
of business in the city and surrounding territory. The 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., of which C. B. Stout is 
president, not only has a large trade in the district, 
but distributes its products throughout the South and 
Southeast. The Central Milling Co., which is closely 
affiliated with the Eggers Milling Co., of Hermann, 
Mo., has a blending plant at Memphis, and the Indiana 
Flour Co., associated with Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., recently opened one. These are all active 
companies, and a factor in the Memphis flour trade. 

As the methods of distributing flour have changed, 
so have the quantities in which it is purchased by 
consumers. Smaller packages are more in demand 
now than ever before, a condition attributed by some 
to the chain stores, which operate on a cash-and-carry 
basis and consequently have influenced the housewife 
to buy in smaller lots. 

Incidentally, the chain stores are a material factor 
in the retail grocery business of the city, with the 
following actively in operation: Piggly Wiggly Co., 
now owned by the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co; Mr. 
Bowers’ Stores, Inc., upon which an option has been 
obtained by the Kroger company; the Clarence Saun- 
ders Corporation; the Liberty Cash Grocery Stores; 
the Red & White Stores. While the last two are not 
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River Craft Along the Memphis Waterfront 


large operators, nevertheless they are chain systems 
and as such secure a percentage of the community’s 
business, 

Not only have the methods of distributing flour in 
Memphis been altered in recent years, but during the 
present season the types handled are different than 
formerly. This city has always been a large market 
for soft wheat flour from Illinois and Missouri, and 
still is. However, due to the shortage of the wheat 
crop in those states and the resulting high price of 
the flour milled from it, other flour, particularly from 
the Pacific Coast and the low protein hard winter 
wheat sections of the Southwest, is being used in 
probably greater volume than ever before. 

Representatives of western mills state that they 
are doing a satisfactory volume of business, but direct 
sales by the mills are being confined to the car lot 
trade. In contrast with mills from other sections of 
the country, comparatively few of the western mills 
are carrying warehouse stocks in Memphis. 


Illinois and Missouri Flours 


HETHER the volume of business being done in 

Memphis territory by these mills will be per- 
manent is a question that only time can answer. How- 
ever, it is known that price has been a big factor in 
getting this flour into the market in larger quantities, 
and one broker, who is well acquainted with the local 
trade, expressed to the writer liis belief that, once the 
western and Illinois and Missouri wheats find an equal 
price level, a condition which will very 
likely occur, judging from the past ac- 
tion of hard and spring wheats, the IIli- 
nois and Missouri flours will regain the 
ground they may lose as a result of the 
present situation. 

Although there is a fair volume of 
low protein hard winter wheat flour mov- 
ing into the market this crop year, its 
quality is not always of such a character 
as to make it acceptable to the trade. 
Because it has been secured largely for 
price purposes, some buyers have pur- 
chased it at such low figures that its 
quality was bound to suffer. Such a 
condition is unfortunate for both millers 
and buyers. 

However, even where the quality of 
this flour is giving satisfaction, brokers 
do not believe that it will gain perma- 
nent entrance into the market in large 
quantities. If the Kansas wheat crop 
should have a high protein content next 
year, and soft winter wheat return to 
normal or better yield, much of the trade 
that is now buying the low protein hard 
winter wheat flours will likely return to 
its former channels of supply. 

As the baking industry has developed 
in Memphis and the surrounding terri- 
tory, an increasing amount of hard wheat 
flour has been used there. In some cases 
this has even gone into the family trade.- 
Consequently, it has presented a prob- 
lem to soft wheat millers, and one out- 
standing soft wheat mill has met the 
situation by producing both hard and 
soft wheat flour, thereby serving both the 
family and baking trades. This pro- 
cedure has resulted in buyers being able 
to obtain mixed cars of hard and soft 
wheat flour, whereas they might not have 
been able to buy either singly in car 
lot quantities. A representative of this 
mill claims that the practice has meant 
an actual increase in the company’s soft 
wheat flour business, as well as enabling 
it to get a share of the hard wheat flour 
trade. 


To say the least, the Memphis flour business has 
been undergoing changes, both in methods of distribu- 
tion and in the types of flour used. This condition 
has probably not yet reached an end, and millers who 
are interested in doing business in the city and its 
surrounding territory would do well to watch it closely. 


Miwzed Feed Manufacturing 


ONE of the most important industries in Memphis, 

particularly when compared with other centers of 
the country, is that of manufacturing mixed feeds. 
There are a number of feed manufacturers located in 
the city, and they do a big business in the aggregate. 
They enjoyed a particularly good business last spring, 
and anticipate a similar condition this fall, for little 
corn or oats has been raised in the South, and there 
inevitably will be a heavy demand for prepared feeds. 

The importance of this market in the mixed feed 
manufacturing industry can be realized when it is 
remembered that the following companies have plants 
there: International Sugar Feed Co., Central Feed 
Mills, Memphis Milling Co., Happy Feed Mills, Inc., 
Royal Feed & Milling Co., Staf-O-Life National Feed 
Co., Sessum Grain Co., John Wade & Sons and the 
Quaker Oats Co. These firms manufacture a general 
line of mixed feeds, and it is authoritatively estimated 
that they produce approximately 250,000 tons annually. 

However, within the last few years the dairy in- 
dustry of the South has been increasing rapidly, and 
manufacturers are beginning to centralize upon dairy 
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feeds, which now lead all others in yo}. 
ume of production. This condition js 
shown in the monthly reports of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturery 
Association, the emeeetters of which 
are located in Memphis. Incidentally 
this organization has been very active 
in developing the South’s dairy industry, 


Chain Stores for Feed 


SOME mixed feed manufacturers be- 

lieve that their products, like flour 
will undergo changes in methods of dis. 
tribution, and that chain stores may 
play an important part in their mer- 
chandising in the future. Should such 
a condition materialize, these stores wil] 
be operated either by the manufacturers 
themselves, or by outside interests. That 
there is ground for this belief is borne 
out in the fact that one Memphis manu- 
facturer is operating several retail feed 
stores, and is understood to be looking 
for additional locations. 

Memphis has a comprehensive and 
active grain trade, operating through the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, and the 
activities of this industry are materially 
aided by the large volume of grain used 
annually by local feed manufacturers, 
One of the guns needs of the market at present is 
a large public grain elevator, for it is believed that 
if ample storage capacity was available much grain 
that now seeks other markets would move to Memphis, 
The grain trade and feed manufacturers are working 
on such a project, and it is hoped and expected that 
additional storage space will be erected in the not 
distant future. John B. Edgar, president of the 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc., has been particularly active 
in this work. 

With the further development of dairying and 
like industries in the South, a growth that is confi- 
dently anticipated, there is every reason to believe 
that mixed feed manufacturing in Memphis will not 
only retain its present prominence, but increase it. 

As a distributing center for cottonseed meal, Mem- 
phis is one of the most important points in the South. 
Numerous companies are engaged in the business, 
which is growing. While heretofore the dairy farm- 
ers of the North have taken a good part of the cot- 
tonseed meal output of the country, the new era of 
scientific dairying in the South is resulting in a heavier 
demand for the product within the borders of its own 
territory. 

Furthermore, the greater output of the mixed feed 
manufacturers of Memphis has been a strong factor 
in increasing the demand for cottonseed meal in that 
territory, and the educational work of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, carried on through 
field demonstrators, is said (Continued on page 548) 
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THE RETURN OF “STALE” SACKS 

EFERRING to the campaign for abandonment 
R of the use of secondhand bags for flour in the 
United States, the Miller, of London, says: “We have 
every faith in the value of pure white flour and good 
clean bread made therefrom, and we are not crying 
stinking fish’ over our wares in our continued crusade 
for clean bags. It is rather that King Flour should 
have a king’s palace to reside in.” 

There is, in the opinion of the Miller, a “golden 
opportunity” for the English millers’ and bakers’ joint 
committee “of deciding forthwith to discountenance, 
even if it cannot prohibit, the use of secondhand bags 
for flour and of advertising to the world that Britain 
leads the way in hygienic handling of the staff of 
life” And, in‘ passing, it expresses its “profound 

” that some American bakers’ associations are 
opposed to the suggested ban. It regards this as a 
“most retrograde step,” and one which the British 
press would “not be slow to bait the trade with.” 

In many respects, conditions in Britain are similar 
to those in this country. Here a certain large  per- 
centage of bakers believe that the continued use of 
secondhand bags is essential as a measure of cost 
saving, disregarding the fact that when everybody 
quits using old bags, the cost situation will be the 
same as it now is. Associations and the baking press 
in general are slow to stand up on the side of right 
and cleanliness, lest they antagonize a part of the 
industry. Millers, on their part, hesitate to take a 
firm stand, lest they offend their baker customers. 
Thus, while everybody knows that a large percentage 
of secondhand bags are grossly unfit to contain flour, 
the bad practice continues by grace of lack of courage 
to drive it out of the bread industries, 

Some day one of the crackpot enemies of white 
bread, a “reformer” legislator or a sensational news- 
paper, will attack baking in its weakest place—almost, 
it may be said, its only weak place—by calling public 
attention to the evils of uncleanliness and food con- 
tamination present in the custom of repeated use of 
cloth sacks as flour containers. And when the attack 
is made, millers and bakers will have only the broken 
staff of “the others did it, too,” with which to defend 
themselves, The evil of the return of stale bread is 
almost wholly a matter of money. The evil of the 
return of “stale” sacks involves also decency and 
cleanliness. 


A NEW PHRASE COMPENDIUM 
ROFESSOR JAMES E. BOYLE, a well-known 
writer on agricultural subjects and professor of 

tural economy at Cornell University, writing in the 
New York Times in reply to an argument of George 
N. Peek for the McNary-Haugen bill, reduces Mr. 
Peek’s six thousand word discussion to sixty “key 
words” as follows: 

“Urbanizing the United States. Speculative inter- 
ests, Hostile interests. Asiatic peasantry. Justice. 
Farm relief. Farm revolt. Farmers’ troubles. East- 
em hostility. . Home market. Purchasing power of 
farmers, Drift away from the farms. Farm bank- 
tuptcies. Economic death. Crying in vain for relief. 
Rome was wrecked. Agricultural basis of civilization. 
Unequal exchange value. Price inequalities. Protec- 
tive system. Unprotected farming system. Equality 
for agriculture.” 

These “key words,” says Professor Boyle, are in 
reality slogans, and slogans are substitutes for think- 
ing, which makes them all the better for campaign pur- 
poses, fertainly the boiled down essence of the Peek 
argument contains everything but the decorative ora- 
torical embroidery of every plea advanced for the 
“equalization fee” type of farm relief in the past five 
Years. Only a little word stuffing is necessary to make 
it the complete farm relief speech just now being 
spouted from a hundred rostrums every afternoon and 
night. 

Furthermore, a good half the phrases are identical 
With those used in the granger rebellion, by the Peffer- 
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“Up to the Stone’s store meetin’ of the 
senate the other evenin’,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 

“everybody was sayin’ how the 
untry’d ought to be run, an’ 






in an’ said he'd 
( : noticed that orators 
was mostly slow pay, an’ that he 

didn’t know ef the country was goin’ 
to the dawégs or not but he hisself was 
about to close the store an’ go home. 
Pap sometimes gets techy thataway.” 











Simpson farmers’ alliance, by Mr. Bryan in his num- 
berless campaigns for inflation, by the nonpartisan 
leaguers,—by every effort to intensify class feeling and 
rural discontent in the past two generations. Their 
sound is as familiar as that of raindrops.on a roof 
and as profitless as the crackling of thorns under a pot. 

Professor Boyle’s epitome should be preserved, not 
only as an excellent example of condensation but as 
the perfect compendium of terminology for future 
agrarian uprisings. By its use at least two years 
would be saved in recreating a political language 
adapted to relief movements. New schemes could be 
propounded, discussed and discarded in half the time 
now consumed, with the very desirable result that 
farmers themselves would be much less disturbed and 
more ready to enjoy the prosperity which inevitably 
follows periodical depressions caused by surplus pro- 
duction. Under the present plan, the farmer is nor- 
mally out building a new house or buying a new motor 
car, while the orators are still polishing phrases to be 
used in picturing his woes. 

7 * * 

PRODUCTION AND THE HUMAN EQUATION 
Poems aggre on a statement of Myron C. 

Taylor, chairman of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to the effect that lack 
of better profit showing in the steel industry is due 
to the fact that there is a production capacity of sixty 
million tons and a demand for but fifty million tons 
of steel per year, the Wall Street Journal says: 

“Even this theoretical capacity should hardly be 
fully counted upon, supposing the United States could 
produce more than approximately 55,000,000 tons of 
steel a year. But, admitting that, a 20 per cent over- 
capacity is no insuperable barrier to fairly profitable 
prices, It might also be dispassionately questioned 
whether the steel producers, if able to check their 
greed for ‘tonnage,’ for running full, might not share 
between them a consumptive demand sufficient to keep 
the mills running at a rate which some other industries 
might well envy.” 

A few weeks ago, comment was made in these 
columns on the parallel between conditions in textiles 
and flour milling, both industries being weighted with 
too great producing capacity and suffering from the 
effects of overzealous effort to secure “tonnage.” Here 


is a picture of much the same condition in steel, a 
condition, as pointed out by Mr. Taylor, which results 
in earnings when at peak of production of only five 
to six per cent on capital investment and about four 
per cent, or savings bank rate, on replacement cost. 
The situation in coal mining and oil production is even 
more pronounced and better known, 

It is not unlikely that, taken as a whole, flour 
milling, although it suffers from an even greater ex- 
cess of potential capacity and is much more widely 
scattered as to individual ownership and control, could 
make a comparable showing of earnings on investment. 
Such a comparison necessarily would be made on the 
basis of the one thousand or so merchant mills of 
considerable size, since the several thousand grist and 
exchange mills and small merchant mills do not lend 
themselves to measurement in terms of invested and 
employed capital. Certainly, with all of the ills to 
which milling is subject and erroneously believes it is 
subject, its showing would be better than savings 
bank rate of return. 

There is strong probability that the reputation of 
milling as an industry suffers much because of its 
own inferiority complex and its too frequent self- 
condemnation. The showing of the four or five large 
companies whose financial position and profit and loss 
statements are regularly published and whose stock 
values are quoted, by no means justifies much that is 
said about conditions in milling. While no doubt these 
are above the average in facilities, management and 
earning power, there are many milling concerns in 
every part of the country comparable with them in 
respect of each of these factors, 

Returning to the Journal’s comment, it certainly 
cannot be “dispassionately questioned” that a measure 
of self-restraint in greed for tonnage would accom- 
plish great things in milling. Some of the very sound- 
est and most regularly profitable flour mills in the 
country, names given on application, long ago gave up 
the futile pursuit of full production and now content 
themselves with part-time operation, with costs based 
thereon. This has precisely the same effect as would 
dismantling of surplus capacity, and it can be done 
more cheaply. All that interposes is the bogie man 
of all industry, the “human equation.” 
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THE COMPETITION OF FEAR 

NDER the caption, “Wasting an Advantage,” 

comment recently was made in these columns on 
the absurdly low prices at which low protein hard 
wheat flours were being sold in the Southeast, where 
the short crop of soft red winter wheat and resulting 
high prices give them seasonal advantage as a sub- 
stitute. It was pointed out that, since the trade re- 
ferred to is largely of transient character, no “build- 
ing for the future” factor was involved and the busi- 
ness was worth just what profit there was in it as 
long as it lasted. 

Touching on the same subject, a southeastern flour 
broker recently wrote to one of his mill connections: 

“There is one thing to a certainty, the hard winter 
wheat mills have passed up the greatest opportunity 
of their lives to have made good money in this and 
other markets on the present crop. They could have 
easily gotten from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
barrel more for all the flour they sold in this market 
had they only had nerve enough to have asked the 
price and stuck to it, and certainly it would have been 
more pleasant to have done business—had they done 
so.” 

“They could easily have gotten fifty to seventy-five 
cents per barrel more.” And nothing prevented their 
doing it but their own failure to ask the higher price. 
The substitute flour had, of course, to sell at a lower 
price than: the soft red winter wheat flour which it 
temporarily displaced, but it did not and does not have 
to sell at a dollar and a half to two dollars and a 
half per barrel less. That was and is merely the. result 
of the competition of fear among the millers who 
wasted the opportunity to add to their year’s profit. 
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Domestic Demand.—The volume of flour business done last week was the 
lightest of the crop year to date. Spring wheat mills experienced. the sharpest 
decline, the average sales from that territory falling to less than 80 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with almost 
100 per cent in the preceding week and 
125 per cent a fortnight ago. Kansas 
City mills also suffered from a 20 per 
cent loss from the previous week, but 
interior southwestern companies sold 57 
per cent of capacity, a gain of 1 per 
cent. In the central states and on the 
Pacific Coast demand for flour is at 
a low ebb. The proximity to the na- 
tional elections was given by some mem- 
bers of the trade as a chief reason for 
the prevailing quiet, but more impor- 
tant factors probably were the weakness 
in wheat, which undermined the confidence of buyers, and the fact that by far the 
great majority of the trade have their requirements covered until Jan. 1. There 
are a number of hand-to-mouth buyers, as well as some who have underestimated 
their needs and others who have been awaiting lower prices, and it is from this 
minority that millers must get the bulk of their business for the next two months. 

Exports——Foreign business continues to be disappointing. Continental Europe 
has not bought nearly the quantity of flour from the United States that it usually 
does. Canadian mills report their export trade as quiet, also, although fair quan- 
tities were purchased in that country last week for British and European account. 
The principal competition abroad is coming from home milled flour from the 
lower grades of Canadian wheat, which can be bought very cheaply. There is 
a consistent movement of flour from the Southwest, Buffalo and Canada to Latin 
American markets. Chinese demand is reaching Pacific Coast mills, but prices 
are generally 20@30c bbl out of line. 

Clears.—Clears are slow and weak in price. There is little demand for second 
clear, and with most companies this grade is in the feed class, with occasional 
sales reported at less than red dog prices. 

Production.—Millers are stressing the importance of shipping instructions to 
their customers and salesmen, giving preference to this phase rather than to the 
obtaining of new business. The flow of specifications diminished slightly last week, 
and millers are beginning to report many delinquent contracts on their books. 
Output last week was about the same as in the preceding one, however, only minor 
changes occurring in any section. 

Flour Prices—Quotations on hard springs and winters are 10@15c bbl lower 
than a week ago. Soft wheat flour is about unchanged. 

Millfeed—Bran prices held fairly steady last week, although the heavier feeds 
underwent declines of as much as $1 ton in some markets. Demand is not par- 
ticularly heavy, so that the strength in bran apparently is due chiefly to scarcity. 
Mills have their November output disposed of in numerous cases, and they are 
not anxious to sell for deferred delivery. Lower temperatures and snow, it is 
believed, would bring about higher prices for bran. Middlings and red dog are 
neglected. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 6.—(Special Cable)—Flour prices are easier, and de- 
mand is improving. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 9d@34s 3d 
per 280 lbs ($5.72@5.80 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 9d ($5.38 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 35s 6d ($6.03 bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d ($5.52 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.16 bbl), home milled straight run 38s ($6.45 bbl), 
Minnesota export patents 32s ($5.43 bbl). 

Liverpool—Demand for flour is slow, and it is difficult to interest buyers. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 9d@84s 8d per 280 lbs ($5.72@ 
5.80 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 9d ($5.38 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 39s ($6.62 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), Australian 
patents 33s ($5.60 bbl), American low grades 25s 6d@27s ($4.33@4.58 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Although market stocks of flour are exhausted, buyers are holding 
off. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s@32s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.43 
@5.52 bbl), Canadian winters 38@39s ($6.45@6.62 bbl), American winters 41s 
6d@42s ($7.04@7.13 bbl), Australian patents 34s 6d@35s ($5.86@5.94 bbl). 

Belfast—In expectation of lower prices, demand for flour is confined to spot 
lots. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.77 
@5.86 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@32s ($5.85@5.43 bbl), American 
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milled Manitobas 32s 6d@33s ($5.52@5.60 bbl), Kansas export patents 335 ($5.60 
bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.37 bbl), home milled, delivered, 36, 
($6.11 bbl). ; 

Amsterdam.—Flour demand is quiet, while forward buying is practically 4 
a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.15@6.40 per 109 
kilos ($5.45@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents, November-December shipment $6 49 
@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), January-April shipment $6.50@6.80 ($5.78@6.05 bbl) 
Kansas straights, November-December shipment $6.25@6.50 ($5.54@5.78 bbl), 
January-April shipment $6.35@6.60 ($5.63@5.87 bbl), home milled, delivered, $649 
($5.69 bbl), Belgian flour $6.10 ($5.42 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The flour market is quiet, with buyers holding ample stocks. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.45 per 100 kilos ($5.62 bbl), Kan- 
sas patents $6.90 ($6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour 
$7.60@8 ($6.76@7.12 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are not interested in the flour market, and are holding 
off, awaiting lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.85@7,5 
per 100 kilos ($6.08@6.26 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@ 
5.99 bbl), Kansas patents $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.59 
@6.60 ($5.78@5.87 bbl), Texas patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@5.99 bbl), home milled 
delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). ‘ 

Oslo.—There is little demand for flour, and buying is practically at a stand- 
still. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.15 per 100'kilos ($6.35 bbl) 
Canadian export patents $6.40 ($5.69 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), 
German rye flour $5.75@6.25 ($5.09@5.54 bbl), English wheat flour $6.05 ($5.36 bbl) 


WHEAT 


There is a steady tone to the London wheat market, and some inquiry js 
being received for near-by parcels. The Liverpool market is steady, with pur- 
chasing being done only for immediate needs. 


MILLFEED 
At London, middlings are quiet, ‘being quoted at £8 10s ton, ex-mill. Bran 
is easy at £7 10s. Plate pollards, afloat, are steady at £7 10s, c.if., and for 
October-November shipment £7 7s 6d. The Belfast market is easier and quiet, 
Bran is quoted at £10. 
OIL CAKE 


There is a fair demand for oil cake at London. Home made cottonseed cake 
is quoted at £7 15s, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7 10s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is 
steady, with a fair demand. American linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate 
at £12 15s, c.if., and American cottonseed meal at £11, c.i-f. 


OATMEAL 


The London oats products market is steady, and fair trading is being done. 
Scottish oatmeal is quoted at 40s, and continental oatmeal and rolled oats at 40s, 
both ex-store. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 37s 6d, with 
oatmeal at 35s 6d. There is some demand for oats products at Belfast. 
can rolled oats are quoted at\38s and oatmeal at 36s, c.i-f. 
are quoted at 42s 6d and meal at 38s 6d, delivered. 
off the market. 


Ameri- 
Irish rolled oats 
Canadian oats products are 


C. F. G. Rakes. 
oye 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Nov. 5 Nov. 6 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 














Nov. 3 Oct.27 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Nov. 5 Nov.6 
Minneapolis ...230,862 244,995 266,450 249,342 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 33,015 28,165 26,660 16,635 Minneapolis ...... 50 53 58 47 
Outside mills*..214,195 291,413 287,623 278,767 | Duluth-Superior .. 89 76 72 45 
Outside mills*.... 71 73 67 66 
Totals ....478,072 564,573 580,733 544,644 id a oa i 
SOUTHWEST— pa 60 63 3 55 
Kansas City...168,203 166,740 157,425 146,445 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... $2,316 28,218 31,577 29,472 Kansas City ...... 85 84 80 83 
Wichita ....... $7,083 43,064 36,454 50,700 Atchison ......... 104 91 106 99 
sani cans + $7,579 41,428 38,511 33,982 Wichita ......... 59 69 58 81 
St. Joseph .... 48,456 31,074 26,778 47,316  Salina............ 80 88 83 89 
a err 24,486 26,687 23,663 22,808 St. Joseph ....... 102 65 56 99 
Outside millsf.. 250,071 234,009 197,559 227,182 Omaha ........... 89 98 86 83 
Outside millst ... 79 74 58 68 
Totals ....598,194 571,220 511,967 557,905 ‘ _ _ _ po 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— aa, seve es 80 65 
Ot. Sak 4020 43,000 40,200 22,800 25,100 gi Toute nt ek ae 9 
Outsidet .... 49,500 49,400 44,400 51,200 oun... 57 67 52 59 
Central States] 65,234 95,723 45,823 34,263 Central States{... 49 65 64 50 
Southeast ..... 85,962 96,029 105,096 97,923 Southeast ........ 61 63 71 65 
Totals ....243,696 281,352 218,119 208,486 Averens ..::. 58 65 56 54 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,532 32,640 28,901 29,295 Portland ......... 80 88 46 41 
NE RR 36,329 36,553 31,407 33,376 Seattle ........... 78 78 67 71 
Tacoma .......+ 61,298 51,844 43,324 42,326 SS «kc nc ce Ha 90 91 16 74 
Totals ....117,159 121,037 103,632 104,997 Average ..... 84 82 63 62 
Buffalo ........ 203,534 219,623 236,802 198,450 Buffalo .......... 80 86 94 83 
Chicago ....... 37,449 38,717 40,000 34,000 Ge -ocnceneevd 94 97 100 85 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of -St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 6. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ......... $5.80@ 6.40 $6.20@ 6.90 $....@.... $6.35@ 6. Os es 7.30 $6.50@ 6.80 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.15 7.40 $7.25@ 7.65 $6.70@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.50@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.60 oo @.awe 6.00@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.65@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.50 6.30@ 6.70 Fo 
Spring first clear .........-- 5.00@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.45 coe @acve 5.80@ 6.30 +. +.@ 5.90 5.60@ 6.10 eee oe 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.50 rer eer oe ee @ woes 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.60@ 6.15 oe @.. 6.00@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.70 S Petr 6.00@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.15 6.15@ 6.65 6.55@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ....... 4.95@ 5.45 +.@.. 5.40@ 6.60 4.80@ 5.20 Oe. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.60 ee ree 6.00@ 6.55 oes @ wees 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.75@ 5.10 ~¢@.. 4.80@ 4.90 4.90@ 5.20 --@.. eri frry +++ @ 70 @..ee cose @Devce Terk ee eee 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.10@ 7.15 oa ocsteede's 6.50@ 7.00 --@. ox icee 6.40@ 6.65 Tit. SYTe 6.60@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.75@ 6.25 oo@.. --@. 5.75@ 6.25 --@. 6.25@ 6.50 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.90@ 6.90 6:15@ 7.15 6.60@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.20 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.10@ 5.50 cece Qevve .-@.. 5.00@ 5.40 co @eves ~-@.... ere Pert occe® wvce 6.10 @, 6.35 Becsa 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.45@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 oe @.. «+++@ 6.85 oe ee @ 7,25 6.75@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.30 "Tra, kis. 00 @ aves 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.25@ 4.75 4.15@ 4.30 oo iced «+e-@ 4.70 «+ +--@ 6.20 -@.. 4.90@ 56.15 5.00@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.35 ovkeGeoss oe @ ove 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 GicceG@ cece MRROED ..ccccccdd Goce ceed $6.50@ 6.75 Spring top patentf...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 3286 seer 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80- ....@ «... Dakota .:...... 6.60@ 7.40 8.50@ 8.70 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@¥.15 Ont. 90% patents$..$5.50@5.60 
Cut-off  ....ccces 6.10@ 6.60 scoe@ «© Montana ...... » 5.756.@ 6.90 7.30@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 ....@6.15 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jute’ 
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The Association of Feed Control Officials 


Frokry representatives of 24 states, two 
Canadians, 10 representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
two college delegates and 23 members of the 
feed trade from various parts of the coun- 
try met at the Hotel Raleigh, W ashington, 
D. C., on Nov. 1-2. The occasion was the 
twentieth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials. 

Several interesting papers were read 
during the two-day session, and the mem- 
bers took active part in discussions which 
followed most of the addresses. An inter- 
ested spectator at all sessions was Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Outside of a theater party on the evening 
of the opening day, there was no entertain- 
ment feature. It was a business convention 
in the strictest sense of the term, and all of 
the sessions were exceptionally well at- 
tended. 

Officers of the association for the com- 
ing year are: G. S. Fraps, College Station, 
Texas, former vice president, who succeeds 
P. H. Smith, of Amherst, Mass., as presi- 
dent; A. W. Clark, New York, vice presi- 
dent; L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of the president and sec- 
retary, G. L. Bidwell, Washington, H. R. 
Kraybill, La Fayette, Ind., and J. C. Mohler, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


The Opening Session 


HE morning of Nov. 1 was given over to an 

executive committee meeting, with a round table 

discussion for association members only. Dele- 
gates registered early that afternoon, after which Mr. 
Smith, the president, called the meeting to order. 
Roll call by states followed. 

The first thing on the program was an address 
of welcome by Dr. W. G. Campbell, director of regu- 


latory work, United States Department of Agricul-: 


ture, Washington. Dr. Campbell spoke of the value 
of conventions and conferences for administrative men. 
Taking up the subject of control legislation, he ven- 
tured the opinion that virtually every control statute 
passed by Congress probably had been preceded by 
state legislation, the federal law being supplementary. 
Federal legislation, he declared, made for standardi- 
zation of state statutes and created a method of deal- 
ing with those who violated the laws. Otherwise, he 
pointed out, it would be difficult to supervise inter- 
state traffic. 

It was brought out by Dr. Campbell that federal 
laws for the feed trade were incidental terms of the 
food and drugs act. 

The speaker explained that the fundamentals of 
the various state statutes regarding feedstuffs were 
more or less the same, the main differences being in 
the fact that certain local conditions required special 
treatment which was provided for in the phrasing 
of the several laws. He expressed the view that a 
statute for all states might ignore such local conditions. 

Concluding, Dr. Campbell urged compliance with 
the legislation now existing in the industry and asked 
for co-operation from all officials. 

H. H. Hanson, Delaware state chemist, Dover, 
responded. He declared that the association deeply 
appreciated Dr. Campbell’s work in past years, and 
said that one of the main reasons for the selection 
of Washington once more as the convention city was 
the opportunity it gave the membership to associate 
with members of the Department of Agriculture and 
to benefit by that department’s research. 

L. E. Bopst, College Park, .Md., secretary-treasurer 


of the association, read the minutes’ of the 1927 meet- ° 
‘ing and gave the treasurer's report. lene 


A Review of Feedstuffs Legislation 

P. H. Smith, in charge of feed inspection for the 
State of Massachusetts, then made his presidential 
address, which was in the form of a brief review of 
feedstuffs legislation. He explained that, in the early 
nineties, officials of Massachusetts, New York, and 
at which fertilizer. was 
ed. Later, feedstuffs..came..in. for considera- 


By .John P. Broderick 


tion. In 1896, Mr. Smith stated, conditions in the 
trade had become bad, due to the action of a certain 
few members of the industry, and as a result a bill 
was passed in Massachusetts in 1897 which allowed the 
taking of samples of feed by the experiment station 
and issuance of reports, although no penalty was in- 
cluded. Maine and Connecticut took similar action. 

The gradual adoption of feedstuffs laws through- 
out the country was briefly traced by Mr. Smith. 

Committees were then appointed by the president. 

Dr. E. M. Nelson, of the protein investigation 
laboratory, bureau of chemistry and soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, was the next speak- 
er, his subject being “Cod Liver Oil in Feeds.” 

It was explained in his paper that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began its study of cod liver 
oil about two and one half years ago, and that thus 
far its efforts have been mainly confined to remov- 
ing from the market drugs which falsely claimed 
to possess this ingredient. Dr. Nelson said that vita- 
min A and vitamin D were present in cod liver oil. 
Sore eyes were often due to lack of the former vita- 
min, and deformities of the skeleton to insufficiency of 
the latter. 

Vitamin A, the speaker explained, was compara- 
tively unstable. He claimed that this vitamin prob- 
ably amounted to as little as one ten thousandth of 
the oil, and when spread out it was likely to be lost. 
He also pointed out that this vitamin was well re- 
tained in green stuffs if kept green—alfalfa, for 
example. Vitamin D, he said, was more stable, and 
less frequent in natural forms. 

Following the reading of his paper, Dr. Nelson 
answered several questions. He declared that color 
alone was not a true index of cod liver oil. He was asked 
whether vitamin D could be expressed in units as 
could vitamin A, and replied that such arbitrary 
expression had been made, although standards varied 
as to determination of the unit. 


Method of Detecting Hoof Meal 


W. F. Sterling, also of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who was not on the program, was asked to 
read a paper on the method of detecting hoof meal. 
He explained that a method for such detection had 
been developed by the use of the principle of enzymatic 
digestion under specific conditions. Tests had shown, 
he pointed out, that the results were fairly satisfac- 
tory where no vegetable tissue was present. Micro- 
scopic examination of the final residue weighed should 
be made, he said, and where vegetable tissue was 
found, correction, if possible, should be applied. Mr. 
Sterling added that attempts were being made to im- 
prove this method. 

The final speaker on the afternoon’s program was 
G, L. Bidwell, in charge of the cattle food laboratory, 
Department of Agriculture. Speaking of the accuracy 
of analytical results of feed samples, he said that 
errors could be divided into those due to the analyst 
and the method used, those occasioned by the sam- 
pling of the individual package, and those caused by 
the fact that too small a portion of packages might 
be taken. He discussed the third class of errors. 
Mr. Bidwell told of analyses made of shipments of 
cottonseed meal which showed lack of uniformity, 
with great variations shown in the ammonia content. 

By statistical methods, the speaker pointed out, it 
has been found that if a number of sacks equal to 
the square root of the total number in a shipment is 
taken, the results obtained are satisfactory. In cer- 
tain cases, one third of this amount has been shown 
to be sufficient. He stressed the fact that samples 
taken should be fair, impartial and chosen at random. 

On the evening of the opening day, delegates at- 
tended a theater party through the courtesy of L. F. 
Brown, secretary of the American Feed Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. 
* +. - 


Second Day’s Sessions 


HE first speaker on the morning of Nov. 2 was 
Dr. E. B. Forbes, director of the institute of 
animal nutrition, Pennsylvania State College. 
The title of his paper was “The Ethical Status of 
Mineral Feeds, and of Mineral Components of Mixed 
Feed.” He explained that the mineral elements of 


- general -significance in animal nutrition were sodium, 
potassium, calcium,. magnesium, sulphur, phosphorus, 


chlorine, fluorine, iodine and iron, also mentioning 
aluminum, silicon, manganese, copper, etc. He dis- 


cussed the feeding of compounds of these elements 
to animals in a manner supplementary to their rations. 
W. E. Suits, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association and vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, the next speaker, dis- 
cussed “Progress in Mixed Feed Manufacturing.” 
.» Jt. was-explained-by. Mr. Suits that the mixed feed-- - 


’ from alfalfa hay or meal. 


business had been making rapid strides forward, and 
that although no exact figures were available showing 
the number of tons of mixed feed produced each year 
the total output probably ranged between 5,000,000 
and 10,000,000 tons, probably nearer to the latter 
figure. He told of the increased ability of manufac- 
turers to put out better and more satisfactory feeds, 
due to constant experimentation in laboratories and 
on farms. Mr. Suits said that greater confidence 
was shown in mixed feed than ever before. 

The speaker said that efforts were being made to 
get agricultural college men to visit the various mills 
represented in the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association. He told of a meeting held at the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plant of his company which was attend- 
ed by a number of agricultural editors, college pro- 
fessors and county agents. 


A Feed Factory in Moving Pictures 


Mr. Suits then showed a film which illustrated 
the Quaker Oats Co.’s plant at Cedar Rapids, the 
picture indicating the efficiency with which modern 
mixed feed factories operate. The film also included 
a view of the company’s experimental farms at Madi- 
son, Wis., and at Libertyville, Ill. 

Lynn Townsend, secretary of the New England 
Retail Grain Dealers’ Association, was the next speak- 
er. Mr. Townsend, who in addition to being a busi- 
ness man is a minister, took as his topic “The Retail 
Grain Dealer and Feed Service.’ He praised the 
work of grain dealers’ associations, pointing out that 
lumber dealers, coal dealers, lawyers, doctors and 
others were well organized, and that it was high 
time for the grain dealers to become so. 

Mr. Townsend declared that many grain dealers 
heartily favored the feed control service because it 
furnished a protection to their associations as well as 
to consumers. He asked the feed control officials 
to aid in the work of further organizing the grain 
dealers, and to assist the latter in putting across 
their programs for the good of the industry. In 
conclusion, Mr. Townsend expressed the opinion that 
more uniform feed laws would be an aid to the in- 
dustry. 

The resolutions committee made its report, thank- 
ing the outgoing officers for services during the past 
year, the speakers on the program, the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association and Mr. Brown, and the 
Hotel Raleigh management. 

It was decided to continue through with the pro- 
gram without adjourning for luncheon, as many mem- 
bers wished to leave Washington on early afternoon 
trains. 

Feed Definitions Made Official 


The executive committee made its report through 
Mr. Bidwell, the chairman. This contained several 
recommendations which were subsequently accepted 
by the association, including the following: 

Definitions regarding meat scraps and meat meal, 
which had been tentative since last year, were made 
official. 

It was also decided that raw bone meal should 
be defined tentatively as a dried, ground product 
suitable for animal feeding, obtained by cooking bones 
in water at atmospheric pressure. It must contain 
not less than 23 per cent protein. Steamed bone 
meal was defined as a dried, ground product suit- 
able for animal feeding, obtained by cooking bones 
with steam under pressure. It must contain not less 
than 18 per cent protein. Special steamed bone meal 
was defined as a dried, ground product suitable for 
animal feeding, obtained by cooking bones with steam 
under pressure in the process of obtaining gelatine 
or glue. 

It was voted to make official the tentative defini- 
tions of alfalfa products, several minor changes being 
made in the wording and order of the definitions. 
The definition for alfalfa meal is as follows: alfalfa 
meal is the product obtained from the grinding of the 
entire alfalfa hay, without the addition of any alfalfa 
stems, alfalfa straw or foreign material or the ex- 
traction of leaves. It must be reasonably free from 
other crop plants and weeds, and must contain not 
more than 33 per cent crude fiber. 

Alfalfa leaf meal was defined as the ground. prod- 
uct consisting chiefly of leafy materials separated 
It must: be reasonably free 
from other crop plants and weeds, and must not con- 
tain more than 18 per cent crude fiber. 

Definition for alfalfa steam meal: the ground prod- 
uct remaining after the separation of the leafy ma- 
terial from alfalfa hay or meal. It must be reason- 
ably free from other crop plants and weeds. 

A “table scrap” definition was tentatively adopted, 
following the recommendation of the executive com- 


. mittee, -and minor- changes “(Continued -on--page -541:) 
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FRED A. HAMILTON, 
CHICAGO, IS DEAD 


A Specialist in Durum Products, Mr. Ham- 
llton Was Known as “Semolina King” 
—Death Was Unexpected 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Fred A. Hamilton, of 
this city, one of the best-known dis- 
tributors of semolina in the country, 
died the afternoon of Nov. 2, after a 
short illness. He had suffered from 
stomach and heart trouble during the 
past few months and was undergoing 
treatment, but failed to recover. 

Mr. Hamilton enjoyed an unusually 
wide acquaintance in the trade with 
members of the flour and macaroni in- 
dustries. He was known as the “semo- 
lina king,” having specialized for many 
years in the selling of durum products, 
and always enjoyed a large business in 
these commodities. His contact with 
the macaroni manufacturers whom he 
sold was exceptionally close and pleas- 
ant, and through years of constant trad- 
ing with them he had gained their con- 
fidence and respect. 

For the past six years, or since the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. was formed, Mr. 
Hamilton had handled this concern’s 
durum products, and previous to that 
represented Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton. He also had been with the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., for 
many years. He traveled in the New 
England states, and later was brought 
back to Duluth to hold an executive 
position with the mill. When he left 
this concern just prior to the World 
War, he engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness at Cleveland, and later moved his 
office to Chicago. 

Mr, Hamilton was born at Toronto, 
Ont., Nov. 27, 1882, and was the son 
of Mrs. Emily and the late William 
Hamilton. Besides his mother, deceased 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Martha 
Hamilton, and a sister, Mrs. James S. 
Hunter, of Buffalo, N. Y. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from the Lawrence fu- 
neral parlors, 7509 Stoney Island Ave- 
nue, Chicago, the afternoon of Nov. 7, 
with burial at Cedar Park Cemetery. 
He was a member of Lakewood Lodge 
No. 601, A. F. & A. M., and Cunningham 
Chapter No, 187, R. A. M., Cleveland. 


o> 


PAPER MILL PURCHASED 
BY PILLSBURY COMPANY 


Minneapous, Minn.— The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, last week 
purchased the mill of the Harvey Paper 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. The latter com- 
pany has specialized in a paper suitable 
for making flour containers. Its plant 
is one of the oldest in the Allegheny 
district, having been in existence since 
1835. 

The Pillsbury company will use the 
product of the paper mill for making 
its flour containers, but whether it will 
manufacture the bags itself has not yet 
been determined. If it cannot make 
satisfactory arrangements with some 
manufacturing company, it probably 
will build and operate a bag factory of 
its own. 

oo 


ADVANCE IN CORN IMPORT 
DUTIES IS NOT PROBABLE 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—It is stated at 
the White House that the President is 
giving due consideration to the Tariff 
Commission’s report on a petition for 
increased duties on corn, but that the 
subject is not considered to be of great 
importance. This is because, it is said, 
corn imports have been averaging only 
about 2,000,000 bus a year, an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of total consumption of 
corn in this country. Attention was 
called, at the White House, to protests 
made by the Asgenton government 
against the proposed increase. This in- 
dicates that the feelings of the people of 
the country from which practically all 
corn imports come will have weight in 
considering the subject. 

A much larger proportion of imports 
from Argentina bear tariff duties than of 
those from Latin America in general, 
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and the people of that country are show- 
ing much interest in the matter. 

It was stated at the White House that, 
with prices of corn at present levels, 
there could not be much profit in import- 
ing this product. It generally is believed 
that the Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended that the present corn duty of 
15c bu be increased 50 per cent, or to 
22%c, the maximum allowable under the 
flexibility provisions of the tariff act, 
and it is believed not improbable that 
the President will refuse to approve a 
change of that kind. 


The Late Fred A. Hamilton 
oO SOOO SOO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS 
STAGE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. H. M. Mc- 
Donnell, of College Park, Md., was elect- 
ed president of the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists at the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the association 
here. He succeeds Dr. Oswald Schrein- 
er, of Washington, D. C. Topics consid- 
ered during the convention covered a 
wide range of subjects and products. 
The discussions were in the main highly 
technical, relating in most part to meth- 
ods of making various chemical analyses. 
Dr. J. A. LeClere, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who is gen- 
eral referee for this year as to analyses 
of cereal products, made a general re- 
port on developments in the field of ce- 
real chemistry. Numerous recommenda- 
tions regarding practices and investiga- 
tions during the coming year were made 
by him and accepted by the association. 
Sampling of flour and determination of 
ash and gluten were discussed at length. 

oc] 
TARIFF SCHEDULE TO BE REARGUED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—New tariffs em- 
bodying the 1.5 per 100 lbs differential on 
ex-lake grain and grain products for 
shipment below Buffalo to Boston or 
New York have not yet been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the railroads serving Oswego, N. Y. The 
date when these rates would have gone 
into effect was postponed until Nov. 10, 
and later postponed indefinitely at the 
request of the railroads. The case will 
be reopened for oral argument on Dec. 
14, 

oe 

PACIFIC COAST CHARTERS DULL 

San Francisco, Cat.—The October 
charter market was generally dull, with 
rates irregular and generally soft, con- 
sidering the season, and indicated no 
definite trend. .The Orient showed the 
most strength, and grain benefited along 
with other commodities. For wheat to 
Shanghai, owners asked $5 per 2,000 lbs, 
and shippers offered $4.75 or - slightly 
better, an advance of 50c over the pre- 
vious month. Inquiry was fair on wheat 
to Japan at $4@4.25. An unusual de- 
velopment during the month was the new 
movement: of wheat to India, due large- 
ly to the failure of the Indian crop, and 
believed to. be the first time in history 
that any quantity of. Pacific Northwest 





wheat has been shipped to that country. 
Such charters were for discharge at Cal- 
cutta, at rates around 29@30s, Euro- 
pean grain showed little change, ‘with 
rates soft at around 28s 6d@29s 1d, 
strengthening at the end of the month 
to 80s for November-December loadings 
and 80s@380s 6d for January-February. 
Parcels are weak at 30@32s. 


coos 


REDUCED WHEAT ESTIMATE 
STILL ABOVE 1927 FIGURES 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—A reduction of 
14,954,000 bus in the estimate of the 
1928 Roumanian wheat crop is the prin- 
cipal factor in the decline of the esti- 
mated world total to 3,249,235,000 bus 
produced in 85 countries, which repre- 
sented in 1927 86 per cent of the world 
total, excluding Russia and China. This 
latest estimate is still approximately 195,- 
000,000 bus higher than last year’s total 
of 3,053,924,000. 

The Australian wheat crop, not in- 
cluded in the above figures, has been 
unofficially estimated at 168,000,000 bus, 
compared with 110,000,000 last year. 
The lack of winter rains in the East, 
wher¢e usually they are abundant, cut 
down early estimates somewhat, al- 
though recently the eastern section has 
experienced some precipitation. 

The 1928 production of rye in 21 
countries, which in 1927 represented 93 
per cent of the estimated world total, 
exclusive of Russia and China, is re- 
ported at 878,197,000 bus, compared with 
826,978,000 in 1927. This year’s pro- 
duction of corn in 10 countries which 
produced almost 85 per cent of the 
Northern Hemisphere crop last year, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China, now totals 
8,233,271,000 bus, an increase of 1.2 per 
cent over the production in those coun- 
tries in 1927. 

The 1928 barley production in 33 
countries, which last year raised more 
than 80 per cent of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere crop, exclusive of Russia and 
China, now totals 1,378,793,000, an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent. In 26 coun- 
tries which raised 91 per cent of the 
Northern Hemisphere total in 1927, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China, oats pro- 
duction this year is estimated at 3,543,- 
382,000 bus, an increase of 10.3 per cent 
over last year. 


RICHARD L. GROFF GOES 
WITH LARABEE COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Richard L. Groff, formerly 
for many years in New England for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
but for the past year sales manager for 
the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
has been engaged by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, to cover a con- 
siderable portion of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. He will leave for 
his new territory later this week, being 
accompanied by O. A. Church, of the 
Larabee organization, who will visit the 
company’s eastern trade. 

oo 


WHEAT BENEFITED BY RAIN 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Rains last 
week that covered practically every sec- 
tion of the state have been of ines- 
timable value to the winter wheat crop, 
according to E. H. Linzee, state grain 
inspector, who has just completed a 
700-mile tour over the wheat growing 
counties. Mr. Linzee said that 50 per 
cent of the wheat acreage was planted 
last week, following rains that put the 
ground in ideal condition. The delay 
was welcomed, inasmuch as the danger 
of the Hessian fly is minimized by late 
planting. He said a normal acreage has 
been planted. 

oo > 


KNIGHTONS HAVE NEW SON 

Pumapetrnu, Pa., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)-—-A son, weighing 8% lbs, 
was born Nov. 5 to Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Edward Knighton, and has been named 
Samuel Edward. The father is manager 
of the Philadelphia office of the flour 
firm of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., 
New York. The newcomer is the first 
grandson for Samuel Knighton, Sr., 


._president of the company. 
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GRADING PRACTICES 
UNDER | DISCUSSION 


Farmers of Southwest Dissatisfied with Pres. 
ent Interpretation of Grades—Damage 
to Flour Quality a Factor 


Kansas City, Mo.—A conference to 
consider the present rigid application of 
federal grain grading rules on this seg. 
son’s crop of Kansas wheat will be held 
at the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
Nov. 9. The meeting has been called by 
H. J. Besley, Washington, chief of fhe 
grain standards division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
will be present, together with R. T, 
Miles, in charge of field headquarters of 
the department. A number of millers 
and grain men are expected to attend 
the conference. 

This season, farmers have been reluc- 
tant to accept the interpretation of 
grades on wheat, much of which was 
damaged by rain but not, the farmers 
claim, to the extent indicated by the 
manner in which grades are being in- 
terpreted. One of the principal matters 
to be discussed at the meeting is the 
effect of damage to the wheat germ on 
the commercial value or quality of flour, 


oo 


PLANS FOR MEETING MADE 
BY BAKERS OF ILLINOIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The semiannual con- 
vention of the Southern Illinois Bakers 
Association will be held at Harrisburg, 
Nov. 22, according to plans formulated 
by the executive committee at a meet- 
ing at Okawyville, Ill., on Oct. 30. The 
business sessions will be held in the City 
Hall, and a banquet will be served at 
noon. 

This convention will be devoted to 
consideration of merchandising problems, 
divided into the four following classi- 
fications: what steps the association 
should take to secure legislation against 
the return of stales; food fakers and 
their attacks against white bread; the 
need of cost accounting for bakers; chain 
stores as they affect the baking industry. 
Addresses, followed by general discus- 
sions, will be made upon these subjects 
by prominent speakers. 

Special entertainment will be provid- 
ed for ladies, to be featured by a mati- 
nee party at a theater where they will 
be guests of the McDaniel Baking Co. 
Harrisburg is easily reached by good 
roads, busses and railroads, and it is 
thought that an unusually large number 
of bakers will attend this meeting. 

oye 


JARDINE ADVISES FARMERS 
TO FEED SURPLUS CORN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary Jar- 
dine, in a statement issued Nov. 3, ad- 
vised farmers to hold back their corn 
and adjust feeding practices to produce 
heavier cattle and hogs, holding market 
improvement “is likely before the end 
of the season.” 

The downward revision of the Rov- 
manian crop estimates indicates the 
European corn crop will be about 23 
per cent less than last year, he said, 
adding, “this, together with compara- 
tively high prices for Argentine corn, 
should increase export demand for our 
corn, at least until the new Argentine 
corn is available.” 

The domestic situation in the crop is 
similar to 1925, he said, but “it should 
be borne in mind that we have a very 
different foreign situation and that cat- 
tle are now much higher than they were 
three years ago.” ' 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB ELECTS 

Battimore, Mp.—At a meeting of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, held on Nov. 3; 
several new members were elected. 
Those chosen were: Earl C. Wight, for- 
eign freight agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, G. Stanley Gambrill, of 
the Gambrill Grain Products Co., M. A. 
Long, president of the M. A. Long Co. 
R. J. Taylor, ship chandler, William M. 
Tull, general agent the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co., and Herbert 
A. Kline, of W. E. Harris & Co., grain 
commission. 
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PURITY ANNOUNCES 
PLAN FOR FINANCING 


Common Stockholders May Subscribe to Ad- 
ditional Shares at $90 in Ratio 
of 1 to 10 


Common stockholders of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation of record Dec. 3 
will be given the right to subscribe for 
one additional share at $90 a share to 
the extent of 10 per cent of their hold- 
ings, payment to be made on or before 
Dec, 28. The approximate values of 
these rights are $3.50 a share. 

It was also disclosed by the Purity 
directors that holders of more than 75 
per cent of the stock of Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., have deposited their certificates for 
exchange for the common stock of the Pu- 
rity company, and in connection therewith 
the latter has arranged to purchase at 
$110 a share and accumulated dividends 
more than the majority of the Cushman’s 
Sons accumulative preferred stock out- 
standing. 

It is estimated that the proceeds from 
the sale of additional Purity common 
will be sufficient to enable the company 
to meet the cost of acquisition of Cush- 
man’s preferred and 80 per cent of the 
capital stock of the Dixie Baking Co., 
and of certain preferred stocks of sub- 
sidiary corporations the stocks of which 
are owned by the Dixie Baking Co., and 
also to discharge substantially all the ob- 
ligations of the Purity Bakeries other 
than the outstanding 5 per cent deben- 
tures and current indebtedness. 

Holders of the Purity $6 preferred 
stock, by exercising the right of con- 
version in common before Dec. 3, will 
become entitled to subscription rights 
to additional common stock. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation may 
expand into a nationwide system the 
chain of retail bakery stores acquired 
when Cushman’s Sons was absorbed. 
The 186 Cushman stores have maintained 
a high ratio of t ppaeey and while Purity 
has not divulged any plans for the ex- 
pansion, the possibilities from such de- 
velopment are highly promising. With 
the Cushman stores as a nucleus, Purity 
can develop a chain of retail bakeries 
which for the most part would be lo- 
cated in larger cities, where their opera- 
tion would be most profitable. 


oS 


NASHVILLE GRAIN MAN IS 


INVOLVED IN SHOOTINGY 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—W. L. Liggett, 
member of the grain firm of C. L. Lig- 
gett & Son, is at liberty on $25,000 bail, 
after having been charged with the mur- 
der of Turney M. Cunningham, manager 
of the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville. The shooting occurred on Oct. 29, 
in the rear of Cunningham’s residence. 
The grain dealer’s attentions to Cun- 
ningham’s wife was alleged to be the 
cause of the tragedy. 


<<“ 


FREE BOOKLET PUBLISHED 
OF INTEREST TO MILLERS 


A booklet on the subject of antifric- 
tion bearings for flour and feed mills 
and grain elevators has been published 
by the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. It is 
intended for free distribution to all 
those who have the subject under con- 
sideration, and may be obtained either 
by writing the bureau or from any of 
the mill mutual fire insurance companies. 


oo SD 


OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEET 
DRAWS LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The quarterly 
meeting of District No. 1 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held at 
Wichita on Nov. 3, was well attended, 
there being over 70 present at the lunch- 
eon which preceded the gathering. 

There was no program for the meet- 
ing, round table discussion of milling 
topics being the order of the day. Some 
points brought up were: What is the 
How 
wheat stand up now in 


to what it did in former years? Clean 
wheat yields versus dirty wheat yields— 
how should they be figured? What is 
the general experience with bleached 
wheat? 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, dean of milling, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, contributed freely to the discus- 
sions. He invited the district body to 
meet again next year at the college, and 
his invitation was accepted. It is an- 
ticipated that District No. 2 will receive 
the same invitation and accept it, so that 
a joint meeting may be held at Man- 
hattan some time in April. District No. 
1 arranged to have its next meeting at 
Wellington on Feb. 2, 1929. 

M. F. Dillon, secretary of the national 
organization, told those present at the 
Wichita meeting that there are now 
eight district groups functioning, while 
the membership of the association is the 
largest in its history. 

oo > 


MEXICAN BAN ON WHEAT 
COMES WITHOUT WARNING 


Wasuineton, D. C.—WMexico, by a 
quarantine law published and effective 
Oct. 30, has prohibited further impor- 
tation of wheat from Kansas, Missouri 
and Illinois on account of an -alleged 
flag smut plague in those states. This 
information was received here in a cable 
from Albert F. Nufer, commercial at- 
tache at Mexico City. Wheat grown in 
other states is permitted to be imported, 
provided it is accompanied by a fumiga- 
tion certificate properly visaed by the 
Mexican consular official. 

7 * 

Kansas Crry; Mo., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The reported action of the 
Mexican government in prohibiting the 
importation of wheat from Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Illinois is not being taken se- 
riously by grain concerns here who occa- 
sionally sell wheat to Mexico. Wheat 
from this territory is being shipped to 
most importing countries, and no com- 
plaint of any such plague ever has been 
heard of before. The Mexican action is 
regarded as among the many odd and 
curious things which feature that coun- 
try’s political administration of com- 
mercial affairs. 

oe 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND REPORT 

Report of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and subsidiaries, linseed crushers, for 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1928, shows a 


net income of $2,018,510, after deprecia- // 


tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent, after 
7 per cent preferred dividends, to $8.03 
per share on 213,712 shares of no-par 
common. This compares with $1,604,583, 
or $6.01 per share on common shares in 
the preceding year. For the quarter end- 
ing Aug. 31, net income amounted to 
$627,982. 
oo > 


TEXAS COTTON MILL BURNED 

Wurressoro, T'exas.—The plant of the 
Whitesboro Cotton Oil Mill, one of the 
largest cottonseed crushing concerns in 
northern Texas, was burned recently, 
with a loss of $150,000. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. The concern furnished 
a great part of its district with stock and 
dairy feed, and shipped a large amount 
of cottonseed products to all parts of 
the world. It is planned to rebuild the 
plant, but it will not be operating at 
former capacity this season. 


o> 
SAFEWAY STORES’ PROFITS UP 
Safeway Stores, Inc., and subsidiaries, 
report a new profit of $802,566, after 
charges and federal taxes, for the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30, and $2,214,911 for 
the first nine months of 1928. This com- 
pares with $474,169 for the third quarter 
of 1927 and $1,222,885 for the first nine 
months of last year. 
oo 
NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE OFFICER 
John A. Manley; who. for. the past 
three years has been manager of sales 
development for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, according to a 
recent announcement by the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Manley was formerly man- 
ager of accounts for the advertisin 
ney of. Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
cago. In his connection. with. adver- 
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tising work he made a detailed study 
of the problems of industrial business 
development, and it was the result of 
this work that brought him into the 
Fairbanks-Morse organization. In their 
varied line of products, which include 
Diesel engines, pumps, motors, scales, 
railway equipment, small light plants, 
automatic water plants and _ similar 
items, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have a 
sales problem which is being effectively 
handled under the present management, 
as shown by its increasing volume of 
business. 


oo SSIS OSS 





R. J. 8. Carter, Who Succeeds J. H. Mayhew 
as President of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 


OOPS 


DATES SET FOR CONFERENCE 
OF CAKE AND RETAIL SECTION 


The spring conference of the cake and 
retail section of the American Bakers 
Association will be held on Feb, 19-21, 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Mary 
M. Brooke, chairman, and Frank J. 
Nemetz, secretary, in making the an- 
nouncement, stated that the program 
will follow the outline proposed at the 
final meeting of the section at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers 
Association in Chicago. There will be a 
general session for both the wholesale 
and retail divisions, as well as separate 
ones for each group. The officers an- 
nounce that much favorable comment has 
been received on both the information 
supplied and the exhibits displayed at 
the recent convention. 

oe 
PITTSBURGH BAKERS MEET 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Charles R. Weber, 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., 
assisted by George Donaldson and Max 
Spoth, of the same concern, gave a dem- 
onstration of the firm’s products as the 
entertainment feature of the monthly 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Oct. 27. Gustave Wilde pre- 
sided at the meeting. It was decided 
that the association’s annual ball and 
card party would be held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel on Nov. 20. 


oS 

GRAIN PRICES HIGHER IN URUGUAY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat prices in 
Uruguay are somewhat firmer and quo- 
tations for other cereals also show some 
improvement over September, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce re- 
ports. The passage by the Uruguayan 
congress, over the veto of the national 
council, of the corn bill which provides 
for the purchase of corn with govern- 
ment funds, will automatically improve 
quotations of corn available for export. 

o> 

PILLSBURY’S OKLAHOMA PLANT 

The Enid plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. will be formally opened on 
Nov. 19, and a number of millers and 
grain men of the Southwest, together 
with representatives of the wholesale 
grocery and jobbing trades, are expected 
to be present. Prominent officials of the 
company will be in Enid for the.event. 
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CARTER-MAYHEW CO. 
CHANGES SALES PLAN 


Increased Business from New Products Ne- 
cessitates Expanded Organization—R. 
J. 8. Carter Becomes President 


Mrinneapous, Minn.—The Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co. announces that be- 
cause of increased business from all divi- 
sions, due largely to the introduction of 
new products, it has been found neces- 
sary to rearrange the selling organiza- 
tion. 

It is announced that J. H. Mayhew, 
president, is retiring from that office to 
become chairman of the board. R. J. S. 
Carter, vice president, succeeds Mr. 
Mayhew as president, while C. W. Doo- 
little, general sales manager for the past 
four years, has been elected vice presi- 
dent. Both of these men will continue 
to be directly identified with sales. H. 
A. Morse continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The sales department is being rear- 
ranged in two general divisions—one to 
deal exclusively with flour, cereal, and 
rice mills, and the other to handle the 
new agricultural end of the business and 
country elevator sales. 

Mr. Carter, who has had long associa- 
tion with millers throughout the country, 
will assume direct charge of the flour 
mill division and develop it to handle the 
new mill machinery recently released by 
the company. 

The country elevator and agricultural 
machinery division which has been built 
up under Mr. Doolittle’s direction as 
general sales manager will continue to 
receive his special attention. There will 
be considerable expansion, made neces- 
sary by the release of the new thresher 
recleaner for sale during this coming 
year. Mr. Doolittle will continue to 
direct the advertising for all divisions. 

Other departments of the business are 
being rearranged for greater specializa- 
tion in regard to the firm’s various prod- 
ucts and to better care for the needs of 
a rapidly expanding business. 

oo > 


LONG ILLNESS ENDED FOR 
MRS. CECILIA ISMERT 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Mrs. Cecilia Is- 
mert, widow of the late Theodore Ismert, 
president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., died Nov. 3, aged 61. She had suf- 
fered from arthritis for a number of 
years, and for some time had been vir- 
tually bedridden. 

Mrs. Ismert, whose maiden name was 
Stewart, was born in 1867 in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and came from one of the 
first white families to settle in Wyan- 
dotte County. The fortieth anniversary 
of her marriage to Mr. Ismert took place 
only a short time ago. 

She is survived by three sons, Martin 
E., Clement A., and John H., and by a 
daughter, Irene. 

The funeral was held here on Nov. 5. 


oto 
HEAVY RAINS AID WHEAT 
PROSPECT IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Heavy rains falling over a 
large area in the Southwest last week 
greatly improved the condition of fall 
sown wheat. While the situation was by 
no means disturbing, a large acreage 
of wheat was seeded in very dry fields 
and the rains were much wanted to give 
the plant a satisfactory start. This 
need has now been supplied for the 
present, and the fall condition of fields 
is all that could be desired. 

ove 
FLOUR MAN BUYS DENVER BAKERY 

Denver, Coro.—F rank C. Van Derbur, 
formerly connected with the Swain Flour 
Brokerage Co., Denver, has purchased 
the Old Homestead Bakery, one of the 
ae nee bread firms of Denver, 
from W. J. Meikelham. The latter is 
one of the pioneer bakers of Denver, 
having owned and operated the Old 
Homestead Bakery since 1892. The 
new owner is progressive in his ideas 
and has the happy faculty of working 
with others, and he should make a suc- 
cess of his. new business venture. 
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BIG CORN CROP MAY 
LOWER FEED PRICES 


Confidence in Present Values of Manufac- 
tured Feeds Lessened by Large Sup- 
plies of Feed Grains 


The new corn crop, large in volume 
and high in quality, is now being mar- 
keted in important amounts. This grain, 
which is one of the chief competitors of 
manufactured feeds, is steadily being 
reduced in price under the pressure of 
the large supply in the United States 
and the comparatively small number of 
hogs and cattle in the country. Last 
week cash corn was down 4@8c bu, 
while in the past two weeks car lot 
prices have declined 11@17c. 

It is entirely probable, according to 
some experts on the markets, that this 
lowering of corn values, along with a 
similar situation in other feed grains, 
may be reflected in the prices of mill- 
feeds and mixed feeds. Almost without 
exception, manufactured feeds are sell- 
ing at extraordinarily high levels at 
present. It is difficult to determine the 
reasons for this strength. Demand has 
been consistent and broad, but hardly 
enough above normal to account entirely 
for the continued advances. Production 
is not large, but it compares favorably 
with that of other years when prices 
were substantially below what they now 
are. 

In the case of millfeeds an important 
factor in the strength has been the atti- 
tude of millers toward deferred sales. 
Few of them have been willing this year 
to commit themselves to contracts in- 
volving their output beyond 30, or, at 
the outside, 60, days. With small sup- 
plies in other channels, this policy has 
had the effect desired by the mills: it 
has forestalled the pressure of heavy 
stocks and virtually done away with 
forced selling on a weak market. 

Mixed feeds have been helped greatly 
by their growing popularity with farm- 
ers and other feeders. Production has 
not increased to keep pace with this 
cumulative demand. Capacity of the 
mixed feed industry steadily is becoming 
larger, but it is not, as yet, an over- 
capacity. The mixers in an attempt to 
meet the situation have been willing to 
pay gradually higher prices for ingredi- 
ents, and this has drawn all of the feed 
markets upward. Many other factors 
contributed to the advances, but the mix- 
ers probably are more responsible than 
any other single agency. 

An undercurrent of suspicion toward 
the current high levels in feedingstuffs 
is becoming more and more apparent in 
the trade. Dealers and consumers are 
unwilling to build up stocks materially 
at present prices, and some of them are 
liquidating their surplus holdings. This 
bearish attitude is in large measure a 
result of the large crops of feed grains 
in sight. 

November estimates of the corn crop 
in the United States, issued late last 
week by the leading Chicago crop ob- 
servers, averaged 2,912,000,000 bus, or 
9,000,000 more than the official figures 
of Oct. 1. Compared with the crop har- 
vested last year, there was an increase 
of 188,000,000 bus. The carry-over, 
however, is unusually small, being only 
60,000,000 bus. The smallest carry-over 
in recent years was in 1916, when it was 
34,000,000 bus, and the largest was in 
1920, 286,000,000. 

Another important feature of the 1928 
corn crop is its quality, which is 10 per 
cent higher than a year ago and 5 pet 
cent above the 10-year average. Last 
year the crop was high in moisture con- 
tent, causing it to bulk large in propor- 
tion to its dry content, or feeding value; 
this year the crop is well dried out, 
diminishing its bulk without decreasing 
its proportionate feeding value. From 
70 to 90 per cent of the corn receipts 
at leading markets last week were of the 
“new crop. 

The corn supply in this country, in- 
cluding the crop and the carry-over, is 
between 3 and 4 per cent more, in bush- 
els, than a year ago. At the same time 
the number of hogs is 5 per cent less 
and cattle nearly 1 per cent less. Thus 
the corn supply is larger this year in 
proportion to the supply of live stock 
than in. any year .since’ before 1920.. If 
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the feeding value of the grain is consid- 
ered, this increase is even larger. 

On the other hand, there is the belief 
that the large crop, with resultant lower 
prices, will bring stimulation to the 
feeding of hogs, cattle and dairy ani- 
mals. Federal economists report that 
cattlemen already are beginning to en- 
large their herds. Also, there is evidence 
that a much larger amount of corn than 
usual has been sold for export later in 
the season. 

The gain in corn quality and quantity 
this year is mainly in that territory con- 
tingent to Kansas City, Chicago and 
Minneapolis. The crop is poorest in the 
southern states. 

oo > 


WHITE FLOUR CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES IN ARGENTINA 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although a rec- 
ord quantity of wheat, 67,774,000 bus, 
was ground last year by Argentine mills, 
the percentage yield of flour was only 





‘70.2, a figure less than for any of the 


preceding four years, according to an 
official report reaching the United States 
Department of Commerce. The flour 
production was 14,561,000 bbls. Of the 
336 mills registered as existing in the 
republic, only 167 were active during 
the year. 

Since 1915 there has been an increase 
in the amount of wheat ground of ap- 
proximately 18,370,000 bus, which ac- 
counts for an increase of about 4,050,000 
bbls flour. This increase was, for the 
most part, the report states, absorbed 
by domestic consumption. This amount- 
ed to 225 Ibs per person in 1927, com- 
pared with 214 for the five years ending 
1920 and 205 for the five years 1921-25. 

Exports of flour from Argentina dur- 
ing 1927 amounted to the record figure 
of 1,909,000 bbls, an increase of about 
20 per cent over the 1926 exports. Dur- 
ing the past four years, Brazil has im- 
ported almost 50 per cent of the flour 
shipped from Argentina. 
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New Hecker-Jones-Jewell Grain Elevator 
at Buffalo Completed 


HE new grain elevator of the Heck- 

er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., operat- 

ing mills at New York City and 
Buffalo, has just been completed at the 
latter point. With a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 bus, it is the largest single unit serv- 
ing that important grain distributing 
center, and one of the largest in the 
world, 

The milling company built the im- 
mense storage at Buffalo to serve as a 
reservoir to catch and keep choice mill- 
ing wheat moving down the lakes until 
it is required. Speaking broadly, there 
is probably no point in the world so ad- 
vantageously located for wheat or even 
flour distribution, for that matter, as 
Buffalo. It is possible to bring all of 
the wheat raised west of it most of the 
way by water, a good deal of it all the 
way by water and with five trunk line 
railroads leading out of it, the possi- 
bility of quick shipments’ eastward is 
what has made Buffalo the second larg- 
est grain distributing center in this coun- 
try. 

The growth of Buffalo as a grain dis- 
tributing center is worthy of some note 
in passing. In 1836 there were han- 
dled through this port only 543,000 bus 
wheat. In 1886, 50 years later, it had 
increased to over 72,000,000, and in 1927 
it had reached the remarkable total of 
258,000,000, or over 500 times what it 
was in 1836. 

The Hecker elevator is located on the 
Buffalo River at Louisiana ‘and St. Clair 
streets, on a piece of property approxi- 
mating eight and one half acres. It has 
a river frontage of 1,800 feet, half of 
which lies parallel to the main structure 
and is served by the Erie Railroad, with 
a track capacity of 138 cars. 

The building is of re-enforced concrete 
throughout, each caisson resting on solid 


rock. “The track shed and marine towers 
are of structural steel, making it as 
nearly fireproof as possible. 

Electricity from Niagara Falls power 
comes directly into the plant through its 


‘own substation, the current being re- 


ceived at 23,000 volts and then trans- 
ferred at 440 volts for service at the 
various points where it is needed. 

The building consists of 60 main bins 
and 86 interstices. The elevator is 
equipped with two workhouses, one at 
either end. It has three 20,000-bu per 


-hour shipping legs which are served by 


three reversible 42-inch conveyors in the 
basement, each feeding a 2,500-bu gar- 
ner over a 2,000-bu Fairbanks scale. 

On the cupola or bin floor are two 48- 
inch reversible conveyor belts, and the 
shipping legs and conveyors throughout 
the building are directly powered by 
General Electric motors. 

The cleaning department is equipped 
with three 10,000-bu double and aspirat- 
ing separators and two 1,500-bu oat clip- 
pers. Grain is received from _ boats 
through two traveling marine towers, 
each leg having a capacity of 30,000 bus 
per hour. All belt conveying equipment 
is fitted with ball bearings, and the dry 
house is equipped with two 750-bu direct 
heat driers and four 400-bu wheat wash- 
ers. 

The entire elevator has been complete- 
ly equipped with a dust prevention sys- 
tem which serves bins, belts, drawoffs, 
elevators, scales and garners. There are 
facilities to receive car grain from two 
tracks, and 22 cars can be unloaded in 
an hour. 

The A._E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, designed the new structure. 
The. plant is under the direct manage- 
ment of Charles H. Williamson, with 
Henry Korn as superintendent. 
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NEW MACHINE AN AID 
IN PREPARING WHEAT 


Veteran Miller Perfects System That Prom. 
ises to Improve Both Flour and Bran 
—Early Marketing Planned 

Wicuita, Kansas.—What appears to 
be an epochal improvement in methods 
of cleaning and preparing wheat for 
milling has recently been developed by 
Worthy Lee, who lately came to Wichit, 
from Council Bluffs, Iowa, and has been 
utilizing several months in perfecting his 
system and testing it out in actual com. 
mercial operation. 

Mr. Lee has been engaged in milling 
for about 50 years, and long ‘has been 
interested in the study of the wheat 
berry and in methods of preparing jt 
for milling. In the early eighties he 
gained the idea that only by the use of 
water could all of the epidermis cells 
and ceraline lying between the outer 
coating and the true bran be removed, 
Continued research along this line finally 
has resulted in perfection of the process 
shortly to be placed on the market. 

The decorticating and polishing ma- 
chine, as Mr. Lee calls it, replaces other 
wheat cleaning machinery except for the 
milling and receiving separator. It op- 
erates as a scourer after the wheat is 
dampened. Several scourings are neces- 
sary before the outer coating down to 
the true bran is entirely removed, after 
which the wheat is moistened for tem- 
pering and then given a fourth scouring 
which completely cleans and_ polishes 
every berry. The bee wing bran is, in 
the long continued practical tests of the 
device, entirely removed from the wheat 
berry. The net result is, of course, a 
substantial reduction in the ash content 
of the flour, and this apparently is ac- 
complished without any change in yield 
or in the gluten or other essential qual- 
ity of the flour itself. It is said that 
previous attempts to secure hard, close 
scouring to remove the bee wing bran 
have so thinned and weakened the true 
bran as to cause it to break up in mill- 
ing. This difficulty is said to be wholly 
overcome by Mr. Lee’s method. Some 
quite remarkable results are reported in 
the matter of ash reduction in the flour. 

Mr. Lee’s first installation on a com- 
mercial scale was in one of the mills of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 
ta. Results were so satisfactory that 
the Consolidated company almost imme- 
diately ordered complete installations in 
its several other mills. 

A company is being formed at Wichita 
to place the new cleaning process on the 
market. Meanwhile, contracts for the 
manufacture of the requisite machines 
have been placed with the Wichita Iron 
& Foundry Co. 


oS 
ITALY RAISES BAN ON 
SALES OF WHITE FLOUR 


Wasuineton, D. C.—In view of the 
large grain yield in 1928, and in order 
to prevent the price of wheat and flour 
from falling any lower, the Italian min- 
ister of national economy has been in- 
structed to lift the present restrictions 
on the manufacture and sale of white 
fiour. This information is contained in 
a recent report to the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Since August, 1926, Italy has forbid- 
den the use or manufacture of flour hav- 
ing a finer bolting than the so-called 82, 
which, in reality, is said to be about 68. 

The price of the common type of flour 
will remain where it has been hereto- 
fore, but the millers are given an op- 
portunity to sell the new white flour at 
whatever prices are obtainable. In this 
manner it is expected that if any money 
is lost on continuing the present price 
of common flour it will be regained on 
the finer product. 

The new ruling will go into effect at 
once, and will be continued as long 45 
deemed advisable. If the 1929 wheat 
crop is large, the plan doubtless will be 
in effect another year. At any rate, the 
report states, it will be practiced dur- 
ing all of the 1928-29 crop year. 

oo 

The Saskatchewan wheat pool in 1927 

listed 80,676 members, while the coarse 


grain pool was composed of 38,051. 
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Soft Wheat Flour Bookings 
By W. H. Wiggin ~ 


the extent soft winter wheat flour 

was booked for future delivery on 
this crop. "It has been claimed that the 
users of such flour have contracted more 
heavily for future delivery, in compari- 
son, than have bread bakers. That 
seems like a broad statement, as it 
apparently includes all classes of buy- 
ers, and it is a well-known fact that 
some of the large bread bakers made 
unusually heavy bookings early in the 
crop, nothing exactly like the volume of 
business ever having been done before 
in the same space of time. 

A canvass of the leading central states 
mills was made in an effort to deter- 
mine more accurately the extent of these 
pookings as they found reflection there. 
Certain conclusions have been tentative- 
ly arrived at as a result of this canvass, 
and they tend to confirm previous re- 
ports in the Central and Southern States 
Department of The Northwestern Miller. 
The large users of soft wheat flour, rela- 
tively small in number as compared with 
pread bakers, the cracker, biscuit and 
cake manufacturers, undoubtedly booked 
more heavily than in years. Certain 
buyers who have habitually bought a 
year’s requirements in advance have been 
left out of the reckoning, because they 
did no differently this year than they 
have previously done. 

The fact that red wheat went to a 
premium of 58%c at Toledo in April, 
and that the coming crop was a failure, 
was not lost on these large buyers. 
Naturally, they felt genuine concern 
about their supplies on the crop. At 
that time there was a flurry of excite- 
ment when $2 was talked as the price 
of soft wheat on the new crop. Then 
the premium broke, and declined rapid- 
ly, because flour was unsalable at any 
such level. Unquestionably, there was a 
disposition on the part of these large 
buyers to provide for their requirements 
wherever they could be assured of get- 
ting soft winter wheat flour. 

But for a number of reasons it may be 
doubted if they could book so far ahead, 
and provide for future requirements to 
the same extent, or to a comparable 
extent, as bread bakers. In the first 
place, the millers could not be sure of 
getting the wheat. Wheat stocks were 
exhausted. It was a rather hazardous 
procedure for millers to sell guaranteed 
soft wheat flour unless they had the 
wheat, and they did not have it, and did 
not know whether they would be able to 
get it, or what price it would command. 
There was no safe hedge against such 
sales other than ownership of the wheat. 


SMALL MILLS ACTIVE 

The market for the flour was there, 
ready and waiting, anxious to be taken 
care of. There was some jockeying as 
to price and considerable shopping 
around, with the result that compara- 
tively small mills participated more than 
usual in forward bookings. These buy- 
ers simply had to search out the mills, 
large or small, that had some wheat or 
would take a chance. Possibly six 
months’ requirements may have been 
booked, in instances, in this way. It was 
probably exceptional where a full year’s 
requirements could be arranged for. 

No such disabilities obtained in hard 
wheat milling. There was an ample sup- 
ply of wheat, prices looked attractive, 
nobody anticipated such an avalanche of 
wheat as the crop developed, and the 
millers were willing to take care of all 
comers. If conditions ever looked favor- 
able, and reasonably safe for forward 
bookings, it was this year. It has been 
claimed by one who should be in a posi- 
tion to know that the Ohio bakers, as a 
whole, have more flour booked than they 
can use on the crop. 

But when it comes to the other class 
of buyers of soft wheat flour—the gen- 
eral run of trade, jobbers, grocers and 
family trade—the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. As a class they did not book so 
heavily as the large users, and a consid- 
erable number even went on a more or 
less hand-to-mouth basis. They may 


Q) tie exten has been raised as to 


have booked, in instances, for 60 to 90 
days. Nevertheless, it is a comparatively 
Safe statement, and probably true, that 


soft wheat flour buyers contracted more 
heavily on, the crop than at any previous 
time in the last 10 years, 


COMMENTS FROM MILLERS 


Such comments from millers are per- 
tinent and interesting. One large miller 
writes: “In our opinion, and this is veri- 
fied by our records to date on this crop, 
commercial cracker and cake bakers have 
contracted more heavily, for soft winter 
wheat flour than at any time in our 
experience, but as a general proposition 
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Still another- miller: “Our experience 
has been that the larger users of soft 
wheat flour have been anxious to cover 
their requirements where. they could 
cover on a soft wheat flour basis. Where 
it was not possible to purchase a 100 
per cent soft wheat flour for delivery 
until next July, the buyers were not 
inclined to be interested in a blended 
flour that far ahead, In our experience 
the smaller buyers do not seem to have 
contracted any more flour than usual, 
and we believe they will be in the mar- 
ket again the latter part of the year 
or shortly thereafter.” 

Again: “It is rather difficult on a 
crop like the present to give the in- 


B. F. Isenberg, Recently Elected President of the Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


they are not booked as far ahead as 
bread bakers. The soft wheat family 
trade has not booked ahead for more 
than 90 days on an average. This is not 
only our experience, but we know from 
recent contacts that this is true of soft 
wheat millers generally who have a large 
family trade. Most medium-sized and 
larger bread bakers are bought ahead 
on the average to next March or. April, 
and that same situation exists with 
cracker and cake bakers.” 

Another miller: “It is probably true 
that some of the larger users of soft 
wheat flour have anticipated their re- 
quirements somewhat more than usual, 
but even this condition is spotted. Some 
of them have not anticipated so much, 
The jobbing trade, or general run of 
users, we do not believe are booked 
ahead as much as usual, at least this is 
the condition we find among our -cus- 
tomers. We feel that there will be a 
fairly steady demand for soft wheat, or 
blended flours, after the first of the year. 
Of course the time of this demand will 
hinge largely on the action of the mar- 

et.” 





formation requested, because western 
mills have been successful in selling con- 
siderable low protein hard wheat flour 
in soft wheat trade. Cracker, biscuit 
and cake manufacturers have no doubt 
contracted more heavily than heretofore. 
In reference to the other trade, there 
may have been an increase of 10@20 
per cent in bookings.” 

“Tt is our information,” writes an- 
other miller, “that the jobbing trade in 
the Southeast has not yet contracted for 
any large amount of soft wheat flour, 
due to lack of confidence in prices and 
because ‘it is buying flours with which it 
is not familiar. In the baking trade, 
it is well booked until January or Feb- 
ruary, and with confidence in the market 
there should be more buying around the 
first of the year.” 

“We cannot agree,” writes another, 
“that all buyers of soft wheat flour have 
contracted more heavily than at any 
time ‘within the last 10 years. We have 
noticed that the contracts are more than 
at this time last year, but considerably 
less than in 1926. - This refers princi- 
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pally to family trade in the southeastern 
states.” 

One of the largest millers says: “We 
do not sell long-term contracts, our nor- 
mal one being for 60 days. Our con- 
tract file has run from 15 to 20 per 
cent larger than it did for this period 
last year. We attribute this to the fact 
that buyers have been slower in furnish- 
ing shipping instructions, the conse- 
quence of which is that we have more 
old contracts on hand than usual. Eco- 
nomic conditions in southeastern terri- 
tory are not in the best shape, money 
being very scarce in many of the farm- 
ing communities, and none too plentiful 
in any of them. This has forced the 
consumer into buying flour for the cheap- 
est possible price.” 


WESTERN PRICE COMPETITION 


When it comes to coast markets, and 
others where Pacific northwestern soft 
wheat flours were available, this survey 
does not pretend to cover the situation 
except by indirection, as a reflection of 
it might be obtained from central states 
mills. These mills could not meet the 
western prices, and have been more or 
less excluded from those markets. 

As for low protein hard wheat flours, 
used as substitutes for soft winters, it 
may be doubted if the trade made com- 
parable heavy bookings to those of the 
bread bakers. There would not be the 
same incentive, and there was some un- 
certainty as to their quality and adapta- 
bility. Furthermore, they could be 
bought any time. There was no impend- 
ing shortage in the supply. Today low 
protein hard wheat can Be bought, f.o.b., 
Chicago, at 6%c over December, as 
against 20@26c over, only a short time 
ago compared with 30@382c over, for 
No. 2 red. 

The conclusion seems warranted that 
soft wheat flour requirements have not 
been provided for to anything like the 
Same extent as hard wheat, and that 
there will be not only a resumption but 
also a more or less steady stream of 
buying. It may be expected that low 
protein hard wheat flours may bulk large 
in this business. 

oS 


B. F. ISENBERG MADE HEAD 
OF MILLERS’ INSURANCE CoO. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., held at 
Wilkes-Barre, on Oct. 25, Colonel B. F. 
Isenberg, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association, was elected 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
Landis Levan, who died on Sept. 25. 
J. E. Lentz, vice president of the Mauser 
Mill Co., Laurys Station, was made a 
member of the board of directors to fill 
the term of Mr. Levan in that capacity. 
Mr. Isenberg has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the organization, which he 
was instrumental in founding in 1887, 
and for the following 16 years served 
as its president. When he sold his mill 
to the Eastern Milling & Export Co. 
he retired from office. Asher Miner was 
then president of the company for sever- 
al years, and at his death Mr. Levan 
became the chief executive. Mr. Isen- 
berg also served as president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
for nine years, and at a meeting of the 
association in the summer of 1926 he 
was presented with a silver loving cup 
by his friends among the millers. 

oo 

SUNDAY BAKERY WORK OPPOSED 

MonrreaL, Que—A movement has 
been started in Montreal to prevent 
bakery labor on Sundays. A delegation 
representing bakery employees of this 
city waited on Premier Taschereau re- 
cently to ask for his personal interven- 
tion with the bakery owners to stop 
Sunday work. The leader of the dele- 
gation stated that the law forbids Sun- 
day labor, and he could not see why an 
exception was being made of bakery 
work, 

oo 


MERRILL, LYNCH BUYS COAST CHAIN 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
Merrill, Lynch & Co., New York, has ac- 
quired the Piggly Wiggly Pacific Co., of 
San Francisco, operator of a chain of 
grocery stores in the East Bay district 
and Hawaii. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The weakness in wheat throughout 


last week had a deterring effect upon . 


flour buying. The trade seldom sup- 
ports a declining market, and last week 
was no exception. The active option de- 
clined 8c bu during the period ending 
Nov. 8, and cash wheat about Ic, The 
result was disappointing to millers, for 
they had looked for a revival of interest 
following the sharp advance at the close 
of the preceding week. The strength 
was of short duration, however, and 
buyers evidently lost confidence. 

The election may have had something 
to do with the quietness. At least it 
was credited by some as the reason for 
the extreme dullness. For the week 
ending Nov. 8, the total sales by spring 
wheat mills were less than 30 per cent of 
the capacity represented. 

With all markets closed today (Nov. 
6) because of the election, an unwonted 
dullness prevails. With politics out of 
the way, however, millers look hopefully 
toward the future. Every one seems to 
feel that the heavy wave of buying is 
over for the time being. Nevertheless, 
there is a lot of important trade that, 
up to the present, has been covering its 
needs from month to month, and this, 
with the less-than-car lot and car lot 
buyers, ought to create a little activity 
before long. 

Meantime, millers are really more in 
quest of shipping directions than for 
fresh business. They have many delin- 
quent contracts on their books and are 
emphasizing to field men the importance 
of obtaining directions against these 
rather than more orders. 

Clears are slow and weak in price. 
There is little or no demand for second 
clear, and with most companies this 
grade is in the feed class, with occasional 
sales reported at less than red dog 
prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 6 Year ago 

COCTOM coccccccccces $6.20@6.90 $7.35@7.65 
Standard patent ..... 6.00@6.60 7.00@7.25 
Second patent. ....... 5.80@6.25 6.75@6.95 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.70@5.85 6.40@6.60 
First clear, jute*..... 5.80@5.45 6.00@6.25 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.50 3.90@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 5.70@6.00 7.10@7.35 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.70 6.00@6.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


With choice No. 1 amber durum on 
track bringing 16@28c premium over the 
option, there is very little likelihood of 
a decline in the price of semolinas. In 
fact, an advance has been talked of for 
more than a week. Apparently, the rea- 
son why prices have not been advanced 
has been because of the dearth of new 
business. Even shipping directions on 
old orders have fallen off, and mills have 
decreased production. A revival of in- 
terest is looked for, however, before long. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 3c, 
durum fancy patent 2%c and No. 3 
semolina 2% @2%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 3, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 88,208 
bbls durum products, compared with 94,- 
841 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 144% were in operation Nov. 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), D 
and F mills. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 460,800 230,862 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 244,995 63 
Year ago ....s<; 460,800 266,460 68 
Two years ago... 529,200 249,342 47 
Three years ago. 522,000 262,809 50 
Four years ago.. 559,800 220,545 39 
Five years ago... 661,100 286,615. 41 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 508 bbls last week, 661 
in the previous week, 1,285 a year ago, 
and 775 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, includin Paul, North: Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 302,250 214,195 71 
Previous week .. 397,950 291,413 73 
Year ago ....... 428,700 287,623 67 
Two years ago... 423,840 278,767 66 
Three years ago. 424,290 302,705 70 
Four years ago.. 424,890 286,825 68 
Five years ago... 337,140 197,286 69 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 


lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Oct. 6. 69 70,475 292,282 286,117 9,613 2,845 
Oct. 13. 69 70,475 306,727 289,313 12,963 5,339 
Oct. 20. 64 66,8265 291,661 281,733 10,586 7,329 
Oct. 27. 64 66,325 291,413 270,925 3,049 1,429 
Nov. 3. 60 60,375 214,195 202,348 714 1,041 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills’ in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 3, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--~Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis - 23306 2,682 4 14 
St. Paul ...... 81 87 6 9 
Duluth-Sup. .. 267 244 eee eee 
Outside........ 2,438 2,552 62 35 


WHEAT ON FARMS IN. MONTANA 


Speaking of stocks of ‘wheat held back 
on farms in Montana, C.“R. McClave, 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., says: “The advantages of delivering 
wheat direct to shipping: points from 


threshing machines, thus saving cost .of__. 


one handling, seem to outweigh pos- 
sibility of profit incident to storing on 
farms. North of Great Falls, along lines 
of the Great Northern Railway, there is 
still a large amount of wheat: back on 
farms; but south of Great Falls the crop 
is well cleaned up. Taking the state as 
a whole, there is perhaps 25 per cent 
more wheat back on farms than in other 
years, but this is not important when 
er of the entire crop is consid- 
ered.” 


MILLER ENTERTAINS RAILROAD HEAD 


B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Cor- 
poration, on Nov. 2 gave a luncheon at 
the Minneapolis Club in honor of Henry 
A. Scandrett, who was recently elected 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. Upward of 
100 of the prominent business men of the 
city attended. The guest of honor was 
a boyhood chum of Mr. Sheffield’s in 
Faribault, Minn., and in introducing him 
Mr. Sheffield told of some of their early 
escapades. 

Not to be outdone in courtesy, Mr. 
Scandrett announced that, effective im- 
mediately, he would have the town of 
Calabar, -Mont., renamed “Sheffield.” 
This is the station nearest Mr. Sheffield’s 


ranch, It is located on the Milwaukee 
road and, as Mr. Scandrett remarked, 
while not a metropolis yet, it is as large 
as Chicago once was. 


SPRING WHEAT CROP ESTIMATES 

The Cargill Commission Co., Minne- 
apolis, estimates the combined wheat 
crop in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana at 264,700,000 bus, compared 
with the government estimate of 276,- 
171,000, and the government’s final esti- 
mate for 1927 of 272,768,000. The Min- 
neapolis company’s estimate was based 
on replies received from correspondents 
at 2,592 grain handling points in the 
four states. 


RIVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


A four-barge tow of grain for export 
left Minneapolis last week. The load 
contained 67,000 bus. To date, grain 
shipments via the river total 1,980,000 
bus, and the season is not yet ended. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, neapo- 
lis, passed the week end at his ranch at 
Sheffield, near Miles City, Mont. 


It is understood that there is an un- 
usually small quantity of feed at the 
Head of the Lakes awaiting shipment 
on the last boats of the season. 


Improvements planned at the plant of 
the Northern Oats Co., Minneapolis, call 
for an expenditure of about $75,000. 
The company expects to place on the 
market soon a new product, to be known 
as oven toasted oats. 


The sixteenth annual banquet of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis will be held 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Dec. 6. The guest 
speaker of the —s will be Sir Henry 
W. Thornton, K. B. E., president of the 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 


Because of the introduction into the 
Northwest of the combine harvester and 
the wet weather that prevailed during 
cutting, terminal elevator companies are 
watching more closely their wheat in 
store. They are turning this constantly 
to prevent heating. Line companies are 
also keeping close tab on stocks in coun- 
try houses. A lot of bin burnt wheat 
is arriving at terminals, wheat that had 
apparently ‘been stored in tanks on 
farms. 





M A. GRAY, of Minneapolis, chief 
* chemist for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been named general direc- 
tor of its newly created production-con- 
trol department. The Pillsbury com- 
pany maintains control laboratories in 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, Atchison and Enid, 
and the production-control department 
will have supervision over each. Mr. 
Gray, through the new arrangement, is 
relieved of a large amount of routine 
which will be delegated to the heads of 
the various mill control laboratories, 
leaving him free to come and go to bet- 
ter advantage and affording him an op- 
portunity to acquaint himself with condi- 
tions in the trade. Mr. Gray is vice 
president of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, and is. well known 
throughout the flour and baking trades. 
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FORTUNE IN LINSEED MEAL 


It is generally rumored in the feed 

trade that the American Milling 
Co., a large feed mixer, Peoria, Ill, 
purchased 45,000 tons linseed oil meal 
not long ago at $42 ton. The meal 
has been held in store since, and is 
now worth $56 ton, netting a profit 
of $630,000. The company has re. 
fused to sell any of its holdings, 
however, and plans to use all of it 
in its own plant. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying last week was light and 
scattered. One mill reported slightly 
improved inquiry, with offers nearer on 
a workable basis. Sales made were gen- 
erally on the scale of previous purchases, 

Durum buyers have generally protect- 
ed themselves for fall and early winter 
requirements, and as a result very few 
are interested in making fresh commit- 
ments. Trading last week reflected this 
condition; only a light inquiry prevailed, 
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and bookings were correspondingly 
small. 
Quotations, Nov. 8, at Duluth-Su- 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $6.75 @7.10 $7.05 @7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.50@7.85 6.55@7.05 
First clear, jute...... 5.90@6.25 6.15 @6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.40@4.90 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3 .......0e000- 33,015 89 
Previous week ........++.++ 28,165 76 
WOOP OBO oo ccccccosccveces 26,660 72 
Two years AGO .......005% 16,535 45 


NOTES 


J. L. Carlin, manager of the National 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth 
recently. 


B. J. Stockman, president of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., was in Min- 
neapolis, 

The first car of corn received in store 
at Duluth on the present crop arrived 
last week. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., has returned from 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, visited Duluth. 


F. E. Lindahl, Duluth manager of the 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor in Minneapolis. 

C. C. Blair, general manager of the 
Globe Elevator Co., attended a meeting 
of the joint terminal grain committee 
at Minneapolis last week. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth during 
October aggregated 44,877,929 bus, 
against 46,682,635 a year ago. Wheat 
comprised 31,558,564 bus, barley 6,530,- 
195, flaxseed 3,154,067; rye, 2,789,543 and 
oats 701,948. Shipments were 37,443,932 
bus, against 41,080,727 last year. 

oo 


MONTANA 

Hope for improvement in flour de- 
mand on the sudden advance in wheat, 
Oct. 27, died a natural death with the 
subsequent gradual decline, and sales 
were small, Jobbers and bakers give the 
presidential election as an excuse for 
their reluctance to purchase flour at this 
time. 

There is no noticeable improvement in 
shipping directions, but with the ap- 
proaching close of navigation, mills are 
confident of capacity operation this 
month. 

Weather conditions are excellent all 
over the state, and the movement of 
wheat from the farms continues at 4 
rate which taxes country elevator ca- 
pacity. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 3, f.o.b., mill, 
basis cotton 98’s, car lots: first patent, 
$6@6.20 bbl; standard patent, $5.80@6; 
first clear, $5.50@5.70. 

* - 

William T. GieSe, state grain inspec- 
tor, and Goodwin Joselowitz, chemist, 
were in Glasgow last week, installing 
equipment for the Glasgow protein test- 
ing laboratory which was opened on 
Nov. 5. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Some millers, seeking vainly for a way 
to explain the light business that took 

ace last week, said that the election 
was responsible, but the more plausible 
excuse was that buyers are, for the main 
part, out of the market until Jan. 1. 
There are a number of hand-to-mouth 
buyers, as well as some who have under- 
estimated their needs and others who 
have waited all these months for lower 
prices, and it is from them that millers 
must get the majority of their business 
for the next two months. After Jan. 1, 
buyers should be in the market again 
for their needs for the second half of 
the crop year. . 

Sell About One Third Capacity.—Sales 
last week represented about 30 per cent 
of capacity, and were mostly in small 
lots to scattered trade. Mixed cars are 
greatly in demand and in all cases the 
feed is not included eagerly. The ma- 
jority of mills are not concentrating 
their efforts on selling flour, having given 
their sales forces instructions to devote 
much of their time toward getting buy- 
ers to take out flour they already have 
on the books. Some found that this pol- 
icy brought in a good volume of direc- 
tions. 

Shipping Directions Lighter.—There 
was some falling off in shipping direc- 
tions last week, although they are still 
fairly satisfactory. Some mills received 
a d flow of instructions, and it is 
likely that others will concentrate on 
them should the lighter flow continue. 
Most millers are convinced that their 
best plan is to get out the flour they 
already have sold before they worry 
about further sales. So far, however, 
there has been little indication that buy- 
ers are going to try to violate contracts, 
and it is believed that attempts to cancel 
will be fewer than was anticipated earlier 
in the crop year. This might be attrib- 
uted to the fact that buyers have bought 
the flour they are actually going to need 
this year, and have not purchased for 
speculative purposes. 

Export Still Light—Foreign business 
is still disappointing. Continental Eu- 
rope has not bought near the quantity 
of flour it usually buys in this section, 
most millers attributing this to the fact 
that Canadian mills’ prices are too low 
and to the competition of home milled 
flour from the lower grades of Canadian 
wheat, which can be bought very cheap- 
ly. Latin American business in small 
lots continues, but millers would like to 
see some large-sized sales to the Conti- 
nent, 

Production Up Slightly—Mills oper- 
ated at 85 per cent of capacity last week, 
which was one point better than in the 
previous one and somewhat above the 
average for the past 10 years. Produc- 
tion this week should be on about the 
same scale. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Nov. 3, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.60@5.90; 
Straight, $5.40@5.60; first clear, $4.80@ 
byl second clear, $4.60@4.70; low grade, 


Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
em mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
mg centers in the territory: 

66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Qet. 28-Nov. 3... 316,800 250,071 79 
ious week .. 316,860 234,099 74 
Year ago ....... 335,160 197,559 58 
Two years ago... 330,660 227,182 68 
Five-year average .......+see+eeees 67 


Ten-year average ..........-2s0+0 70 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 
ARTHUR F. G. RAIKES, Assistant Manager 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 
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KANSAS CITY 


Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 197,700 168,203 85 
Previous week .. 197,700 166,740 84 
Year GOS Kscsce 196,500 157,425 80 
Two years ago... 175,500 146,445 83 
Five-year Average .....eceeeeeceeee 84 
Ten-year AVeETAGES ....cseeseseveees 82 
WICHITA 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 67,400 37,083 59 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,064 69 
Year ago ....... 62,400 36,454 58 
Two years ago... 62,400 50,700 81 
SALINA 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 46,800 37,579 80 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,428 88 
Year ago ....... 46,200 38,511 83 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,982 89 
OMAHA 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 27,300 24,486 89 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,687 98 
Year ago ....... 27,300 23,663 86 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,808 83 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 47,400 48,456 102 
Previous week .. 47,400 31,074 65 
Year ago <...... 47,400 26,778 56 
Two years ago... 47,400 47,316 99 
ATCHISON 
Oct, 28-Nov. 3... 30,900 $2,316 104 
Previous week .. 30,900 28,218 91 
Year ago ....... 29,700 31,577 106 
Two years ago... 29,700 29,472 99 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Oct. 2B-NOV. 8 wccccccccccccvcccccccces 57 
Previous Week ....cccccccscccccvecsece 56 
VORP BBO ccccccccccccccccccccceseccccs 67 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, .7 fair, 11 quiet, 
8 slow, 9 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,032 bbls last week, 12,921 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,991 a year ago, and 18,776 
two years ago. 


ALWAYS A HITCH SOMEWHERE 


“With feed prices high, cash wheat 
premiums low and a record volume of 
sales on your books, you millers ought 
to be happy,” a feed man was heard to 
say to a miller the other day. 

“Yeh, but try and get ’em to take the 
flour out,” said the miller. “You feed 
men have got it all your own way. You 
can sell your feed without any trouble, 
and you seldom have difficulty in getting 
it ordered out. If I could sell my flour 
as easily as you can sell feed, I’d be 
sitting pretty.” 

“Sure,” said the feed man, “but what 
you don’t know about the feed business 
is that when we sell we have only ac- 
complished half the battle, and often the 
easiest half at that. It’s buying the stuff 
that’s hard these days.” 


NOTES 

F. X. Krabacher, of the Crescent Flour 
Mills, Denver, Colo., was here last week. 

C. W. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Co., 
flour, Dubuque, Iowa, was here last 
week. 

W. H. Clevenger, of the Aurora Mills, 
Junction City, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City last week. 

G. T. Russell, of the Longmont (Colo.) 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., was in 
Kansas City last week. 

Carol S. Wamsley, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
last week visited the trade in Missouri. 

The Livingston Economic Service has 
moved its offices in the Board of Trade 
Building from the fourth to the fifth 
floor. 

John H. Caldwell, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, was on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. 

Harry H. Unkefer, sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., left last 
week on a trip to St. Louis and south- 
eastern territory. 

R. S. Rayn, sales manager for the 


Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, was 
in Minneapolis last week, visiting the 
main office of the company. 


L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, was in Wash- 
ington last week, attending the annual 
convention of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials. 


James A. White, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Board of Trade on trans- 
fer from the late L. F. Gates, who was 
senior partner in the Lamson company. 


A son was born last week to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sterling C. Masters. Mr. Masters 
is with the Hodgson-Cauthorn Grain 
Co. Mrs. Masters was formerly for 
many years in the employ of this office 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


Gerome V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, announces 
that sufficient millers have signified be- 
ing in favor of attending an export 
meeting to insure that the one proposed 
by the league for Nov. 18 will be held. 

Laurence B, Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Kansas City last 
week on his way to the East, where he 
will remain several weeks. He expected 
to attend some football games while he 
was away. 


C. W. Partridge, vice president of 
the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
was here last week. He will remain 
some time in the Southwest, visiting 
mills here and in the country. He at- 
tended the meeting of operative millers 
at Wichita Oct. 3. 


The Slater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
is installing new equipment in its plant. 
The improvements include three double 
stands of rolls supplied by the General 
Mill Equipment Co., which has also sold 
the mill one of its rotomatic experimen- 
tal sifters for its laboratory. 


Now that the election is over, bulls in 
the feed market will not be able to pre- 
dict that the demand is going to “smart- 
en up” as soon as the buyers know who 
is going to be president. As a matter 
of fact, it doesn’t seem as though bulls 
in the feed market these days ever need- 
ed very convincing arguments. 


The foundations have been finished for 
the new home which Charles H. Ridg- 
way, secretary of the Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., is building 
on the border line of Kansas and Mis- 
souri in the Country Club district here. 
The house, which will be a seven-room 
colonial brick structure, actually will 
stand in Kansas. 

oo 


WICHITA 


A decided slump in new flour business 
was noted last week, sales falling below 
50 per cent of capacity, despite a decline 
in the price of short patent flour from 
$6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, to $6.50, Kansas 
City basis. Shipping instructions were 
the poorest of the season. No sales were 
made abroad and there was no inquiry. 
Not even the usual light trade in Latin 
America was apparent. 


NOTES 


William B. Burns, manager of the 
branches of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., is on a business trip in Illinois. 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., the 
Kansas Milling Co. and the Red Star 
Milling Co. were among those which took 
part in the exhibit held here last week 
by the Kansas Retail Grocers’ A&socia- 
tion during its annual convention. 


Virtually every member of the west- 
ern sales department of the Red Star 
Milling Co. was in attendance at a sales 
meeting held in the company offices 
Nov. 2. Those present were: H. H. Cate, 
Dallas, Texas, district sales manager 
for Texas and Louisiana; J. W. Weiss, 
Wichita, manager of the branches; J. 
I. Misenhimer, Dallas; R. L. Keirsey, 
Abilene, Texas; C. J. Jenke, San An- 
tonio; J. L. Collins, Oklahoma City; M. 
B. Collins, Muskogee, Okla; Ernest 
Howerton, Springfield, Mo; W. Whit- 
more, Wichita; A. E. Murphy, Houston; 
D. A. MecVicker, Amarillo; C. E. Cates, 
Little Rock; Grady Coleman, Fort 
Smith, Ark; E. M. Jones, Tulsa; H. 
Harrison, Oklahoma City; C. C. Laut- 
zenhiser, Enid, Okla; F. L. Corn, El- 
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What Do They Work At? 


HE writer worked 30 minutes 

overtime last night (editor, 
please note), and as he left the 
building he met a group of four 
or five members of the office force 
of a milling company. 

“Every one’s working hard to- 
night,” he said, feeling somewhat 
virtuous. 

“Yeh, but you’re going home,” 
replied one of the mill employees, 
“and we’re just going out to din- 
ner and we’ll be back here again 
and hard at it until 8 or 9 o’clock.” 

And then, the writer thought, 
they say business is rotten and 
that shipping directions are slow- 
ing up. A. F. G. R. 




















dorado, Kansas; J. L. Clapp, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour sales last week were disappoint- 
ingly light, averaging from 80 to 70 per 
cent of capacity. None were reported 
to large buyers, practically all of the 
business being confined to single and 
mixed cars. There was a noticeable in- 
crease in shipping instructions. One 
mill reported that during October it had 
been able to grind about 20 per cent of 
the bookings which it had been carrying 
since July and August. Export busi- 
ness was very light, and little, if any, 
was worked, 

NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is on a 
two weeks’ vacation, hunting in Kansas 
and Missouri. 


Excellent progress is being made in 
connection with construction of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co.’s new warehouse 
and feed plant at Atchison. 


E. J. Barrick, central Missouri rep- 
resentative, accompanied by George F. 
Morman, southern Missouri representa- 
tive, of the Blair Milling Co., were in 
Atchison last week. 


oo 


NEBRASKA 


Flour trading was quiet last week. 
Some mills continued to operate at ca- 
pacity, while others failed to do so. It 
was expected that the advance in wheat 
prices might affect buying favorably, 
but the trade continued apathetic. Buy- 
ers generally seemed to have enough 
flour on hand for their immediate wants, 
and to be disinclined to make commit- 
ments for deferred shipment. Shipping 
instructions were fairly good. 


NOTES 


A heavy blanket of snow covered 
practically all sections of Nebraska at 
the close of last week, and will be of 
inestimable benefit to the winter wheat 
crop. Its condition generally was good 
when the snow fell. 


The Union Terminal Railway Co. has 
let a contract for the building of a 2,- 
250,000-bu concrete storage annex to its 
elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., and when 
the work is completed the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co., Omaha, will take over 
and operate the plant, which will have 
a total capacity of 2,500,000 bus. The 
latter company, of which C. D. Sturte- 
vant is president, operates terminal ele- 
vators at Omaha, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Burlington, Iowa, besides a line of coun- 
try elevators, 


' 
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SALINA 


Specifications on flour were fairly good 
last week, but sales were light, as buy- 
ers seem to be pretty well booked. Ex- 
ports were negligible. Quotations, Nov. 
1, basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short 
patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; straight grade, 
$5.70@5.85; 95 per cent, $5.80@6. 

* 


Rain and snow have prevailed over 
this section of Kansas for several days, 
putting the soil in excellent condition 
for wheat. It will afford sufficient mois- 
ture for early winter growing. 
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cAnother Group 
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idences in Kansas 
City — Homes of 
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Left to Right, Top Row: Residences of H. C. Gamage, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., A. E. Mosier, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Paul Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co. Second 
Row: Paul M. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Don C. Graham, flour broker. Third Row: F. C. Hoose, Norris Grain Co., A. T. B. Dunn, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 
Bottom Row: John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Robert E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller. 
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SPURLOS VERSENKT 


RECENT bulletin of the National 
A Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
makes some interesting comments on the 
soft wheat milling situation which sug- 
gest still further remarks. It says: 

“There are two ways to meet a crisis. 
One is by refusing to admit that it ex- 
ists, and proceeding as if it did not. The 
other is to acknowledge it, and become 
panicky as a result. The soft wheat 
milling industry does face a crisis in the 
impending ema, of red wheat. It 
may not prove as bad as it has been pic- 
tured, but any one familiar with the sit- 
nation which confronts us is met by 
either a blind optimism or a terror- 
stricken pessimism which claims that we 
are ‘spurlos versenkt.’ 

“Our competitors are viewing the situ- 
ation not without glee. They recall how 
a previous failure permitted them to 
seize an important part of the soft wheat 
territory, and they are making plans to 
deal a still heavier blow. Let us neither 
live in a fool’s paradise, nor ape the 
bull in the china shop. Let us coolly, 
calmly and collectively face the issue and 
find a solution. Let us remember that 
not only business during the next crop 
year, but in subsequent years, is at stake. 
This is no time to fight among ourselves. 
We have seen the folly of this in the 
past; it is vastly greater folly today. 
‘You can break the sticks singly, but you 
cannot break the bundle.’ ” 

Excellent advice. But recognizing the 
situation does not necessarily imply or 
involve becoming pessimistic or panicky 
about it, or taking the position that soft 
wheat milling is done for, that it is “spur- 
los versenkt,” sunk without a trace and 
| beyond recovery. That is farthest 
rom the truth. The soft wheat milling 
industry has its place in the very nature 
of things, and that constitutes its in- 
alienable strength, and this will be re- 
tained in any event, although just how 
large and. important a place that is to 
be may be determined by both individual 
and collective action of the millers them- 

es. 

There is not a word to be said against 
wise collective action. The more of it 
the better, so long as it is intelligent 
and practical, as it has so far been. No 
criticism is being made of past perform- 
ance or future plans in this respect. 
They have been quite exceptional. Nev- 

ess, the general level of an indus- 
try cannot rise above that of its com- 
ponent parts, the individual units that 
compose it. The whole is inevitably a 
teflection of the parts that go to make it. 

But between the whole, when properly 
organized, and the parts, there is an in- 
terplay of action and reaction which can 
be used to raise the general level, not 
red of the whole, but of the parts. It 
is this healthy, stimulating and construc- 
tive interplay which is sought in organi- 
tation. That is the only justification for 
Organization, and should be the real rea- 
Son for its existence. In union there is 
strength. 

Inroads have been made in the soft 
wheat flour business, not so much be- 
Cause of crop failures, whatever tem- 
ong help they may have afforded, but 
or other reasons, among which may be 
cited the changing habits of the people 
and the growth of the commercial bak- 
ery, accompanied with the steady de- 
Crease in home baking. It so happens 
that these changes have favored the hard 
wheat miller, but neither hard nor soft 
wheat millers were responsible for them. 
They have come about quite independ- 
ently of either one of them. Possibly it 
may be contended that the soft wheat mill- 
er has not been so alert and aggressive 
in his own and developing mar- 


ansville, Indianapolis, Nashville 
rfolk 


kets as has the hard wheat miller, but 
there are two sides to that argument. 

The inalienable strength of the soft 
wheat miller’s position is found in the 
fact that there are some things for which 
no other flour can be substituted and 
give the same satisfaction. It is not in 
the wheat. This present year is a good 
illustration of it. Low protein hard 
wheat flours have been substituted, yet 
the return of pure soft wheat flour will 
be welcomed. This outlet not only re- 
mains and is permanent, but is a growing 
one. 

There is another unexplored and un- 
developed outlet for soft wheat flour 
which may come about in time. The 
commercial baker has pushed his busi- 
ness to the limit. He is restricted and 
impeded in its further development by 
limitations of the taste of his product. 
Much bakers’ bread is tasteless. Bakers 
have come to the point slowly of recog- 
nizing that taste has got to be put back 
into bread. Here is a field for the pos- 
sible use of soft wheat flour. If the 
baker only knew it, taste is more im- 
portant in bread than any other one 
thing, than volume, texture, appearance 
or price. It will increase consumption 
and sales as nothing else can. 

An important part of the future of 
the soft wheat milling industry consists 
in the growth of more and better wheat; 
wheat of pure strains, adapted to the 
soil where it is grown, which will main- 
tain and extend the field of consumption 
of the flour. The soft wheat millers of 
the country and the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association are alive to this fact. 
The misfortune which has overtaken 
them this year may be a blessing in dis- 
guise if it brings home a further realiza- 
tion of this fact and a determination to 
remedy the situation. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week was a very quiet one in the 
milling business in this section, accentu- 
ated possibly by the coincidence of the 
coming presidential election and a num- 
ber of other deterrents which have been 
operating steadily. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the exact weight of the influence 
of the approaching election on the flour 
business. It is quite possible that it has 
led flour buyers to defer purchases. 

Reference has been made from time to 
time, in trade gossip, to mysterious sup- 
port given to the market on breaks, and 
about the only thing known about it was 
that it emanated from the East. Being 
unable to trace this support to its lair, 
its origin and cause, the suspicion was 
made possible that it might be political 
in character. If that were true, there 
might be some expectation of its with- 
drawal after election day, when the nat- 
ural play of supply and demand, without 
artificial interference, would have free 
scope. 

Strength in Face of Bears.—If there 
has been any such bogie in the market 
it is about to be exorcised. It has been 
invoked as an explanation of the remark- 
able strength and stability, and stub- 
born resistance to declines, exhibited in 
the face of about as bearish a situation 
as could be devised, large crops, insur- 
mountable surplus, record visible supply 
and comparatively light exports. 

Buyers of flour soon will know wheth- 
er they have waited in vain for a break 
following election. Present conditions 
would seem to be predicated on things 
as they are and have been, and a change 
in the administration at Washington, 
with different policies looming as a pos- 
sibility if not a probability, only natur- 
ally introduces an element of uncertainty 
into the situation which should have an 
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unsettling effect. Nobody knows just 
what may happen. So the political fac- 
tor may not be altogether without in- 
fluence. 

Business at Low Ebb.—At all events, 
whatever the cause, business with the 
mills has reached a sort of low ebb of 
activity approaching temporary stagna- 
tion. This is reflected not only in sales 
but in directions. Possibly the business 
is going elsewhere. It has been widely 
distributed on this crop, with Pacific 
northwestern mills very much in evi- 
dence, as well as many hard wheat mills 
offering low protein hard wheat flours as 
substitutes for soft winters. Some mar- 
kets have almost been given over to 
them entirely, notable especially in the 
blending business. ” 

Flour Prices.— Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
2, at $6.25@6.50 bbl, local springs $6 
and local hard winters $5.90, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls 


tivity 
49 


Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 132,150 65,234 

Previous week .. 147,330 95,723 65 

Year ago ....... 71,430 45,823 64 

Two years ago... 67,800 34,263 50 

Three years ago. 68,400 44,555 65 
NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
in Toledo last week. 

George W. Ansted and Mrs. Mabel 
Patten, of the Ansted & Burk Co., mill- 
er, Springfield, were in Toledo last week. 

M. S. Wile, formerly of the Gallatin 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., is now connected 
with the Newport (Tenn.) Mill Co., which 
manufactures flour and corn goods. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 21, starting with luncheon for 
a half-day session. Headquarters has 
not been announced. 
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NASHVILLE 


With volume of business and the mar- 
ket both holding about steady, there 
were few developments of importance in 
the flour trade of southeastern mills last 
week. Purchases continued only in suf- 
ficient quantities to take care of current 
needs. Mills continued to move a good 
volume of flour on old contracts, with 
shipments slightly in excess of produc- 
tion. 

Aggregate volume of business fell a 
few thousand barrels below the previous 
week. While October was marked by 
satisfactory business, figures were not 
quite up to those of last year. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank review of business 
in the Southeast says both financial and 
agricultural conditions are on a sound 
basis, with an increase being shown in 
retail trade, Nashville having the largest 
increase for autumn of 12 per cent. 

Little change was noted in soft winter 
wheat flours. Prices were firm, on ac- 
count of the tone of wheat, but mills 
were slow in following fluctuations of 
grain. Quotations, Nov. 8: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@9 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, 
$7@7.25; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Business in Minnesota and western 
flours was routine, with rehandlers mak- 
ing only scattered sales. Buyers have 
not been willing to purchase round lots 
under conditions prevailing recently in 
the market. Stocks at Nashville continue 
above average. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.75@7.25, straights $6@6.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 141,420 85,962 61 
Previous week .. 152,520 96,029 63 
Year ago ....... 147,720 105,096 71 
Two years ago... 150,120 97,923 65 
Three years ago. 152,520 99,055 65 


NOTES 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufac- 
turers, Nashville, who recently had a 
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serious surgical operation in a hospital 
at Rochester, Minn., has gone to Hills- 
dale, Mich., to recuperate. 


Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, were in Washington last week to 
attend a convention of feed control offi- 
cials. 

Joun LeEIper. 
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ATLANTA 


As politics last week were at white 
heat, it was difficult to get brokers or 
mill representatives to discuss flour. 
However, enough data were secured to 
indicate that business was rather quiet, a 
less volume being booked during the 
last few days of October and the first 
two days of November than for any oth- 
er week in some time. Most purchases 
were in small quantities, with shipment 
requested within 80 to 60 days. Most 
of them were hard winter short patents 
to bakers, with other patents relatively 
quiet and few orders for spring wheat 
flour. In spite of the decline in sales, 
however, inquiries were good for needs 
to Dec. 31. 

Soft wheat flour was unusually quiet, 
with only a few scattered orders report- 
ed for current or near future wants. 

There were practically no changes in 
prices. Though the tendency seems 
downward for hard and spring wheat 
flour, because of the high premiums pre- 
vailing for red winter wheat, it is not 
expected there will be any important 
reduction in soft wheat flour, which is 
selling at rather high prices. Quotations, 
Nov. 2, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $6.70@ 
6.95 bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.75, 
straight patent $6.25@6.50; soft winter 
short patent $8.35@8.60, 95 per cent 
short patent $7.40@7.70, standard pat- 
ent $7.15@7.40, straight patent $6.90@ 
7.15, fancy clears $6.10@6.80, second 
clears $5.90@6.10; spring wheat short 
patent $7.05@7.25, standard patent $6.70 
@6.90, straight patent $6.55@6.75, 


NOTES 
J. E. Wright called on the southeast- 

ern trade lately in the interests of the 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 

J. C. Regier was among the recent 
business visitors in the Southeast in the 
interests of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., of which he is manager. 

Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, called 
on the trade in Atlanta last week, fol- 
lowing a trip in this district visiting the 
company’s brokers. 

George F. Phillips, secretary and sales 
manager for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was a recent Atlanta caller 
en route on a trip that took him over a 
large part of the southern district. 

B. E. Ricketts, southeastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, with district 
headquarters in Atlanta, last week called 
on the Florida trade, where he found 
business fairly brisk and the outlook for 
trade showing improvement. 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, made a recent trip over the 
Southeast, calling on brokerage connec- 
tions of the company, with John C. Neel, 
of Thomasville, Ga., southeastern sales- 
man. Incidentally, Mr. Neel has just 
been able to resume work again follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. 


oo> 
NORFOLK 


Flour was steady and stronger last 
week, but buyers were not much in evi- 
dence. Business generally was dull, 
pending the election. Quotations, Nov. 


~2: northwestern springs $7.10@7.25 bbl, 


second patents $6.70@6.85; winter pat- 
ents $6.75@6.90, second patents $6.50@ 
6.65; Kansas top patents $6.45@6.90, sec- 
ond patents $6.15@6.60; blended flours, 
$6.45@6.60; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.25@6.40. 

oo 


Barley receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 1 were 8,204,746 bus, last year 
2,330,668; exports 8,159,097, last year 
2,659,527. 
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DOMINION LABORATORY 
BLUNDERS 


HE Dominion Grain Research Lab- 

oratory at Winnipeg did not increase 
its prestige in any way by its recent 
public statement on the subject of mill- 
ing and baking values of this year’s low 
grade wheats. This statement was made 
on the floor of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, and was accompanied by speci- 
men loaves of bread which appeared to 
bear out the laboratory’s contentions. 
On its face the argument of the loaves 
was convincing enough, but closer study 
revealed the fact that the conclusions 
drawn therefrom were based upon purely 
laboratory considerations and had little 
or no relation to ordinary milling and 
commercial practice. As a matter of 
fact a number of things were missing 
that would have altered entirely the 
meaning and effect of what the labora- 
tory sought to show, and a scrupulous 
regard for the proprieties of the occa- 
sion should have led to the inclusion of 
these with the other findings. Hdd this 
been done, the report and its accom- 
panying exhibits would have had their 
proper effect on both farmers and mill- 
ers, and no criticism would have been 
called for. 

By a fortunate coincidence Dr. Alonzo 
Tonle, who is easily the most notable 
authority regarding this subject on the 
American continent, happened to be vis- 
iting in Winnipeg at the time when this 
laboratory statement was made, and was 
an interested listener. Before leaving 
the city he took occasion to make some 
remarks on the subject that decidedly 
cleared the air, and as these were given 
publicity by the daily papers of Winni- 
peg the case actually reached the public 
with much of its mischievous character 
neutralized. Both statements were pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller at the 
time and need not be here repeated, but 
it is open to a publication such as this 
to say that, since the primary purpose 
of the government laboratory at Winni- 
peg is to assist both farmers and the 
trade in reaching reliable conclusions 
concerning western Canadian grains and 
their commercial values, it does seem a 
pity that reports of this kind should be 
impulsively given to the public without 
proper explanation and qualification. In 
this case the effect was to create in the 
minds of farmers a belief that they are 
not being paid fair prices for their 
lower grade wheats in the public mar- 
ket. The laboratory may not have 
meant to do so, but in effect it has ex- 
cited in many western farmers a suspi- 
cion which can be nothing but mis- 
chievous, and those in control of its op- 
erations would do well to make sure that 
this policy is not a deliberate one and 
that any further findings it may have 
occasion to publish on subjects so im- 
portant as this are properly guarded 
against the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing. 
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TORONTO 


Domestic sales of spring wheat flour 
show some improvement. Buyers have 
been impressed by the indications of 
unsuspected strength in wheat and are 
covering their immediate and near-by 
needs with a certain amount of confi- 
dence. This is especially true of bakers 
whose old contracts have expired. They 
are not prepared to book for the usual 
four months’ period, but many of them 
have made two months’ contracts and 
more are doing so. All mills making 
spring wheat flour are running steadily 
and there is now considerable forward 
business on their books. Prices advanced 


Combines and Quality of Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent circular of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada makes this significant remark on harvesting in western Canada: 

“The large number of combines which have been introduced are of great as- 
sistance in speeding up the harvesting and threshing of the grain, but it is un- 
doubtedly at the expense of quality. The wheat of western Canada appears to 
need a few days, at the least, between cutting and threshing, in order that the 


grain may properly mature and harden. 


Where threshing is to be done with the 


least possible delay this maturing process can best take place when grain is stooked.” 

This statement was published in The Northwestern Miller at the time, but it 
will not be out of the way to repeat it, with the comment that those who have the 
best interest of the Canadian grain trade at heart will regret it if the use of 
combines in harvesting is to have the effect described. Canada depends largely 
for the sale of her western spring wheat crop upon its quality, and anything that 


depreciates that will probably cost more than it is worth. 


Combines certainly 


facilitated harvesting of this year’s grain to an enormous extent, but if the result 
is to be a general lowering of quality and price, farmers probably will come to 
the conclusion in time that it would be better to follow the older method of 


handling their crops. 
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Canadian Milling Statements 


Toronto, Ont.—Greenshields & Co., investment bankers, Montreal, recently 
published the following comment on Canadian milling statements which will be of 


general interest to the trade: 


“Three flour milling companies have published balance sheets and profit and 


loss statements during the past week. 


We are thus reminded that, amid the 


rapid development of other forms of industrial activity, there has been a ten- 
dency in recent years to overlook the importance of this industry. Nevertheless, 
flour milling is a basic industry and one naturally suited to Canadian conditions. 
It is gratifying to note that in the case of these three companies, and in that of 
a fourth company which made its report in the week previous, gains in earnings 


resulted from the past year’s operations. 


“Normally a field to which Canadian investors would turn for secure and 
profitable investment, the flour milling companies, with one outstanding excep- 
tion, have not recently enjoyed the unqualified success which encourages compe- 


tition among investors for ownership of junior securities. 


Highly competitive 


conditions in the industry at home, as a result of falling off of export demand, 
have placed some burden on the industry in maintaining profits and dividends. 
It is with satisfaction, therefore, that investors may regard the improved condi- 
tions indicated by the export trade figures of recent months.” 





10c bbl on Oct. 29. 
8, with comparisons: 


Quotations, Nov. 


Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
Top patent cccccccccccces $7.40 $7.30 
Patent ....... Qrccoseccece 7.15 7.05 
Second patent ..........- 6.80 6.70 
Export patent .......0.0.- 6.40 6.30 
First clear ....ccccccceces 5.70 5.60 
Graham flour .........+++ 6.10 6.00 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.00 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters—Ontario winter 
wheat flour is offering freely and there 
is a fair amount of business doing for 
domestic account. Ontario and the east- 
ern provinces are all buying up to their 
requirements. The biscuit and baking 
trades appear to be having an active 
season, as their purchases of this flour 
are mostly ahead of previous years. 
There is also a good volume of trade 
through retail stores that cater to the 
household demand. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 3: best brands 
of 90 per cent soft winters $5.40 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in secondhand 
jutes $5.60, Toronto $5.50@5.60; best 
quality soft patents $8 and seconds $7.50, 
in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $6.80, 
second $6.60, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Ezporting.—Sales of spring wheat 
flour for export show no particular activ- 
ity, but mills report a fair quantity pur- 
chased for British and European ac- 
count. Other markets, such as the West 


Indies and Newfoundland, are also 
steady purchasers. With the Winnipeg 
wheat market showing unexpected 


strength in the face of huge deliveries 
buyers appear to be developing more 
courage than they had a few weeks ago. 
A good deal of the flour being sold is 
from wheat below contract grades, which 
enables mills to quote more attractive 
prices than would ordinarily be’ possible. 


These lower grades of wheat yield flour 
that is excellent value for the money, 
and there are no complaints on quality. 
Prices to British importers are up about 
9d, compared with a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 8: export patent springs, in 
jute: November shipment, 32s 6d per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., London; December, 33s. 

Ontario winters are not selling for ex- 
port, as prices are too high. Quotations, 
Nov. 3: 90 per cent patents, nominally 
87s per 280 Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don or Glasgow, November seaboard 
loading. 

NOTES 

Montreal and other eastern members 
attended a meeting of the directors of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion held in Toronto on Oct. 31. 


On Oct. 19 the quantity of Canadian 
wheat in store in all positions on this 
side of the Atlantic was 147,205,000 bus, 
against 48,072,000 on same date last 
year, with similar differences in com- 
parison with previous years. 

One of the effects of the present high 
cost of Ontario soft winter wheat is a 
serious falling off in shipments of flour 
to the British West Indies. Importers 
there find they can bring soft wheat 
flour from England to better advantage, 
and this is being done. 

The Dominion bureau of statistics has 
just published its annual report on the 
grain trade of Canada for 1927. This 
has complete information about the 
grain and milling trades of this country 
in textual and statistical form. Copies 
may be had from the bureau at Ottawa 
at 50c per copy. 

The ports of St. John and Halifax are 
agitating strenuously for a greater use 
of the elevator capacities at those points 
in the handling of Canadian wheat for 
export. Apparently, the lower rates of 
rail freight that were expected some 


time ago have not yet been put into 
effect, and technicalities are holding up 
progress of that adjustment. The mari- 
time people are becoming impatient, as 
they are fully determined that as much 
as possible of the Canadian grain now 
going through other Atlantic ports must 
be diverted to their elevators. 

Information reaching Ontario millers 
from Scotland indicates that Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour is being rapidly 
supplanted in that market by Australian 
products. The present high cost of Ca- 
nadian flour is the cause of this substi- 
tution, and importers fear that if these 
Canadian flours are out of the market 
long enough they will be forgotten and 
a valuable trade lost. It seems unfor- 
tunate that this should be the case, but 
Ontario millers have no means of pre- 
venting it, as the present high cost of 
flour is due to the price of wheat, which 
is out of their control. 


The enormous increase in volume of 
Canadian grain shipments in September 
and October has had a corresponding 
effect on the earnings of Canadian rail- 
ways, and these are now at a point which 
is exceedingly satisfactory to both the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
systems. The latter reports an increase 
of 33.5 per cent in net revenues for 
September, and the Canadian Pacific 24.6 
per cent. There is no reason to doubt 
that this rate of increase will continue 
for some months, with the result that 
Canadian railway earnings have probably 
reached the highest point in their history 
during the current crop year. 

The Toronto Elevator Co., which is the 
name under which James Playfair, of 
Midland, and associates, are building a 
very modern grain terminal at Toronto, 
is to be ready for business on or about 
Nov. 15. This elevator will have a stor- 
age capacity of 2,000,000 bus and will 
be under the management of Gordon C. 
Leitch, formerly manager of the Ontario 
branch of the Canadian wheat pool. It 
is situated on Toronto harbor, and will 
have complete facilities for handling 
grain by water and rail in and out of 
this city. It will cater largely to the 
flour mills of Ontario, and will store 
both western spring and Ontario winter 
wheat for grinding in this province. 
There will be a complete feed manufac- 
turing plant in connection. Photographs 
and fuller particulars are to be pub- 
lished in this department later. 


oS! 


VANCOUVER 


The domestic flour market was steady 
last week, and a fair business was done 


in patents. Bakers ordered freely 
against their contracts. The export 
market was steady. Manila bought 


rather heavily for November shipment, 
and New Zealand was in the market for 
small lots. A good business was done to 
Tientsin as far forward as March ship- 
ment, and Shanghai came into the mar- 
ket for first time this crop. 

* a 


Eastern visitors to Vancouver last 
week included: James Stewart, president 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, F. W. Riddell, of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Charles 
Band, vice president, and D. A. Camp- 
bell, a director, of the Maple Leaf com- 
pany. 


oo 


MONTREAL 


An advance of 10c bbl in the price of 
spring wheat flour was registered last 
week, but business continued fairly good. 
Quotations, Nov. 2, car lots, in jutes, 
f.o.b.. Montreal rate points: top patents, 
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November 7, 1928 


Bbl; patent, $6.95; second patent, 
; export patent, $6.40. 
" Fair quantities of flour continue to be 
shipped from Montreal, but bookings for 
re shipment are rather light. Good 
demand for winter wheat flour continues, 
and prices are steady at approximately 
$6.10 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, 
f.0.b., Montreal rate points. 


NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal last week. 

Several Montreal millers returned last 
week from the meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, held at 
Toronto, on Oct. 80-81. ‘ 

J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s Trad- 
ing & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, visited Montreal. millers last week, 
and called at the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. 


oo 


WINNIPEG 


An excellent domestic trade in flour 
kept mills very active last week, but 
with one exception, the larger ones were 
unable to confirm any improvement in 
export. This one mill secured quite a 
bit of European business, mostly in the 
lower grades. A few orders trickled in 
from the Orient, but most mills have old 
bookings for China and Japan, and 
western ones have quite a busy season 
ahead of them in this trade. The some- 
what erratic trend of wheat has doubt- 
less had much to do with the slowing up 
of business from Atlantic ports, the im- 
porter abroad not being satisfied to pay 
the higher prices asked on this side. 
Flour quotations showed no change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 3, at $8.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific 
Coast points, 50c more. Second patents 
to bakers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98’s. 

NOTES 

M. Howard Hutchison, secretary of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, was a visitor in Winni- 
peg last week. 

George Carter, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, sales manager for the Robin 
4Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
was in Winnipeg recently. 

C. E. Johnson, vice president of the 
Kansas & Missouri Railway & Terminal 
Co., who has been in Canada on a duck 
shooting trip, was an interested visitor 
to the Winnipeg exchange last week. 


oes! 


SASKATCHEWAN TO APPOINT 
GRAIN INQUIRY COMMISSION 


Wixnirzeo, Man.—The premier of 
Saskatchewan announced last week that 
& commission to investigate the grain 
trade would be set up in that province 
at an early date. The premier, in mak- 
ing the announcement, said: 

“In view of the widespread dissatis- 
faction with the grading of wheat and 
the repeated reports to the effect that 
mixing at the terminals has resulted in 
the lowering of the standard of the Ca- 
nadian wheat certificate in Europe, the 
Saskatchewan government is consider- 
Ing the appointment of a commission to 
conduct a thorough investigation into 
the grain trade. 

“The investigation will in all prob- 
ability take the form of an inquiry con- 
ducted throughout the province of Sas- 
katchewan, and also at points outside 
the province where inspection and mix- 
ing of wheat take place. It will be 
hecessary to secure the co-operation of 
the federal government to assure the 
commission every facility for obtaining 
full information, but no difficulty is an- 
ticipated in this direction.” 

oo SD 
VICE PRESIDENT ELECTED 

Toronto, Onr.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co, of Canada, Ltd., held recently, 
W. H. McCarthy was elected vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company and 
its subsidiaries, the James Goldie Co., 
Ltd., S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., and the 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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ST. LOUIS 


With the exception of some scattered 
sales of small lots for domestic consump- 
tion, the flour market was almost at a 
complete standstill last week. This was 
ascribed by some to pre-election caution, 
and it is felt that better conditions will 
prevail later. Shipping instructions were 
only fair. 

Soft Wheat Flouwr.—Buying for cur- 
rent needs continued with the southern 
trade, although the total volume of this 
business was light. Supplies in the hands 
of distributors and consumers are small, 
high prices acting as a deterrent in 
building them up. Shipping instructions 
were better for soft wheat flour con- 
tracts than on others, as the trade is 
buying only as its requirements dictate. 

Hard Wheat Flowr.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was very quiet, partly on ac- 
count of the trade holding off until after 
election, and also because earlier season 
buying has taken care of the bulk of 
the demand until Dec. 31. With gen- 
eral business conditions becoming more 
settled after the election, an improve- 
ment in business is anticipated, provid- 
ing the action of the wheat market is 
not unfavorable. 

Ezxports.—European demand for flour 
has at no time during this crop year 
reached the volume hoped for by local 
exporters. Some scattered sales were 
reported last week to the United King- 
dom and the Continent, but there was 
no sustained volume to this business. 
Trade with Latin America was also 
quiet, although it has held up better than 
the European demand. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 3: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.20@6.70, straight $5.25@5.75, 
first clear $4.90@5.20; spring first patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.50. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. B8-Nov. 3 ..cccscccocs 43,000 71 
Previous week ......++.e0% 40,200 66 
VORP ABO cccscccccccvcccecs 22,800 38 
Two years ASO ....eeeeees 25,100 39 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct, 28-Nov. 3 ....e.seees 49,500 57 
Previous week ......-+.++- 49,400 57 
Year O80 ...cccccccccceses 44,400 52 
TWO yearS AZO ....eeeeeee 51,200 59 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT HEAVIER 


Judging from the records made dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year, 
1928 will come near to establishing a 
record movement of flour and grain 
through St. Louis. Total receipts and 
shipments of all grains totaled 146,- 
275,046 bus, an increase of 47,284,326 
over the corresponding period in 1927. 

These receipts and shipments were di- 
vided as follows: wheat, 62,438,600 bus, 
an increase over the same period last 
year of 21,934,850; corn 48,817,868, an in- 
crease of 24,125,868; oats 30,383,088, an 
increase of 1,031,088. The balance of 
the total increase was divided among 
other grains. 

For the first nine months of this year 
the receipts and shipments of flour to- 
taled 8,332,837 bbls, an increase of 323,- 
664 over the corresponding period last 
year. Receipts were 4,627,090 bbls, a 
decrease of 49,960, and shipments were 
8,705,747, an increase of 373,524. 


NOTES 
A. R. Sasse, chief chemist of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 











visited the mill’s St. Louis office last 
week. 


Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., recently passed sev- 
eral days in Minneapolis. 

Wallace W. Wright, of the Merchants’ 
Grocery Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., was in 
St. Louis on business last week. 

P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, is in Birmingham, Ala. on a 
business trip. 

The Mississippi River Commission will 
leave St. Louis, Nov. 17, on its regular 
low water inspection trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. 


Peter Derlien, general field manager 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who makes his headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, has been on a business 
trip in Texas. , 

The September freight movement in 
the St. Louis district broke all previous 
marks, with the exception of the record 
periods in 1926, according to the month- 
ly report of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Grain was one of the items 
listed as moving in larger volume. It 
is also estimated that the tonnage mov- 
ing between St. Louis and New Orleans 
on the federal barge line in September 
was the largest for any month on record. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices on Oct. 27 advanced 15@ 
20c, but the market declined at the open- 
ing of last week and they went back to 
their former level, with only a fair de- 
mand. Bakers, wholesalers and grocers 
are holding off until their present stocks 
are used up. There was an improved 
demand for spring wheat flours for 
prompt, 30 and 60 days’ shipment at 
good discounts under asking prices. The 
unseasonably warm weather in New Or- 
leans is causing bakers to complain 
about decreased production, which is 
giving local handlers some trouble, as 
they are not using flour as fast as was 
expected. Buyers in the country were 
also out of the market, waiting until 
their stocks are used up. 

Export demand was still slow and 
shipments to Europe fell off sharply, al- 
though there was a substantial increase 
in exports to Latin America. There was 
a total of 8,575 200-lb bags flour sent to 
Europe, 3,988 to Rotterdam, 3,950 to 
Copenhagen, 357 to London and 280 to 
Hamburg. Canadian mills were still un- 
derselling local exporters, and the drop 
in exports to Europe is credited to this. 

Flour prices, Nov. 1: 


-— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.40 $6.30 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 7.05 6.05 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 6.90 5.90 7.40 
GRR costeaecsscece 6.70 5.65 6.90 
First clear ....... esee * 5.00 5.30 
Second clear ..... 4.80 5.10 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

Manufacturers of macaroni, although 
out of the market temporarily, are ex- 
pected to be good buyers in December. 

A total of 18,015 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Nov. 1, according to four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 405. 

Munson Line: Progreso, 1,700; Ha- 
vana, 1,200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Cris- 
tobal, 1,513; Vera Cruz, 667; Havana, 
450. 

United Fruit Co: 


Havana, 2,825; 


Puerto Barrios, 2,532; Guayaquil, 2,502; 
Santiago, 1,860; Belize, 1,140; Puerto 
Colombia, 500; Colon, 500; Bocas del 
Toro, 300; Panama City, 300; Cozumel, 
220; Maracaibo, 200; La Guayra, 100. 
Flour movement out of New Orleans, 






537 


in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 


ended Nov. 1: 





Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta .... 640 London ........ 867 
Pe rrr ere 155 Maracaibo ..... 500 
Aux Cayes ..... 710 Matanzas ...... 1,209 
Belize ......... 1,365 Nuevitas ....... 200 
Bluefields ...... 1,285 Panama City .. 405 
Bocas del Toro. 300 Pernambuco ...1,048 
Buenaventura .. 673 Petit Goave .... 405 
Cardenas ...... 178 Port au Prince.2,461 
GatOM ccccccsece 1,350 Progreso ....... 1,700 
Copenhagen ....3,950 Puerto Barrios. .5,280 
Cozumel ....... 220 Puerto Cabezas. 300 
Cristobal ....... 1,513 Pto. Colombia. .1,344 
Curacao ....... 80 Puerto Cortez .. 125 
Guayaquil .. 4,794 Puerto Limon .. 100 
Hamburg .. 280 Puerto Limon .. 100 
Havana .... 2,689 Rotterdam ..... 3,988 
Jacmel ........ 2,599 San Jose ....... 1,630 
La Guayra ..... 1560 San Juan ...... 952 
Lae Pas .......:s 153 Santiago ....... 2,062 
Livingston ..... 49 Vera Cruz ..... 955 


In addition to the above there was a 
total of 550,631 bus wheat, 257,000 of 
which went to Rotterdam and the rest 
to other European and Latin American 
ports. This total is larger than the pre- 
vious week, which was considered a rec- 
ord breaker. 

The local rice market continued about 
unchanged last week, demand being fair 
and prices showing a tendency toward 
the close to advance slightly. There were 
few sales to local buyers, as they are 
well supplied, but there was a good for- 
eign demand, especially in Porto Rico, 
where 38,291 pockets were shipped in 


one day. The following figures were 
posted Nov. 1: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 1 ......... 153,388 268,291 
Same period, 1927 ........ 354,074 226,651 
Sales— 
Season to Nov. 1 ......... 33,374 58,957 
Same period, 1927 ........ 35,506 144,605 


NOTES 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., visited a few days in St. 
Louis last week. 

K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., made a trip to St. Louis, where 
he visited the Plant Flour Mills Co. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oo 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers continued to purchase flour 
only for actual needs last week, al- 
though some new business was reported 
in low proteins, which apparently are 
gaining in favor. Low prices make 
them attractive to a large part of the 
trade, especially as cotton has _ not 
shown its expected firmness. The re- 
cent reaction in wheat has discouraged 
buying and slowed up shipments. Quo- 
tations on hard winters and springs de- 
clined slightly, but soft winters were 
steady and without change. 

Flour prices, Nov. 3, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.20 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@i, standard patent $5.75@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.25@7.50; western soft pat- 
ent $6.75@7, semihard patent $5.80, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


- NOTES 

H. L. Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New Orleans last week. 

In order to make future enlargements, 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has bought 
400,000 square feet of vacant property 
adjoining its local plant. 

Grorce WiLtiamson. 
ed 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales last week averaged about 
40 per cent of capacity, and mills ran 
about 60 per cent. Domestic sales were 
made principally in local territory to 
the mixed car trade. Bakers and job- 
bers bought very little. Exports were of 
small volume and went to established 
trade in the West Indies and Central 
America. Quotations, Oct. 31: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.70@6.80 bbl; soft 
wheat short patent, $6.90@7; standard 
patent, $6.20@6.30. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Bland Sohlberg, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, George G. 
Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, to Joseph 
Tompkins, San Angelo, Texas. Mr. 
Sohlberg is president of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co, : 
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LONDON IMPORTS OF 
FLOUR ARE GREATER 


Quarterly Report Shows Decline in Wheat 
Arrivals—Re-exports and Stocks of 
Flour Are Increased 


Lonvon, Eno.—Imports of flour into 
the port of London for the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30 showed an increase of 10,- 
787 sacks, about 4 per cent, over the 
previous three months, while imports of 
wheat declined nearly 200,000 qrs. Re- 
exports of flour, however, increased 32,- 
185 sacks, accounting for a decline in 
distribution figures. 

Flour arrivals from the United States 
fell off nearly 20 per cent, being 10,703 
sacks less, while Canadian shipments in- 
creased 6,667 sacks. Australian arrivals 
were 6,000 sacks less, and imports from 
Argentina increased over 22,000. Total 
arrivals from Atlantic and Pacific ports 
combined were 4,036 sacks larger than in 
the previous three months. 

Stocks of flour in London on Oct. 1 
were about 3,200 sacks greater, but 
careful inquiry reveals that these were 
largely composed of English milled flour, 
some wharfingers refusing to differentiate 
between imported and home milled flour 
in their reports. Generally speaking, 
this discrepancy averages itself from 
quarter to quarter, yet there seems to 
have been a larger amount of English 
milled flour at the wharves than usual 
during the past three months. 

The official figures, compiled by Sid- 
ney Young, former secretary of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange, are as follows, 
wheat being in quarters of 480 lbs, and 
flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 








Wheat Flour 

Imports for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30......... 1,352,928 279,084 
Less re-exports ......++06. 980 32,639 
Net imports .......+.++- 1,351,948 246,445 
Add stocks on July 1, 1928 26,725 62,049 
POCO ccccccccccsescces 1,378,673 308,494 

Less stocks in London on 
Oct. 1, 1928 ....cceeeees 12,245 65,223 

Total distribution durin 


& 
past three months.... 1,266,428 243,271 
Average weekly deliveries— 


During past three months. 96,948 18,113 
During three previous.... 118,129 21,391 
During three months end- 

ing Sept. 30, 1927....... 110,245 19,564 
During the year 1927..... 116,912 23,737 
During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 


oo 


IMPORT BAN ON WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXTENDED IN POLAND 


Warsaw, Potanp.—The Polish govern- 
ment has issued a regulation extending 
the import prohibition of wheat until 
Dec. 31, and for wheat flour and rye 
flour until March 31, effective from Oct. 
1. That for barley grits was renewed 
until Oct. 31, 1928. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, release from the prohibition 
may be obtained. On Oct. 17 a regula- 
tion went into effect prohibiting the man- 
ufacture of rye flour of higher grade 
than 70 per cent. Should this be dis- 
regarded, the goods will be seized and 
the miller infringing the regulation will 
be liable to a penalty. The object 
of this measure is to restrict grain im- 
ports as much as possible. 

oo 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Lonpon, Eno.—At a meeting of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, held Oct. 12, the Prince of Lan- 
zadi Scalea was elected president, and 
the Belgian minister of agriculture, Mr. 
Baels, and the French minister of trade, 
Mr. Mynnine, vice presidents. The pres- 
ident of the institute, in his speech, 


called attention to the importance of the 
organization, pointing out that 74 coun- 
tries were represented, each of which had 
sent delegates to the meeting. The re- 
lations of the institute with the National 
Bureau of Labor and with the League of 
Nations are of a very cordial nature, and 
negotiations are in progress with a view 
of effecting a still closer co-operation 
with the latter. 
oop 


FATE OF AMERICAN BARLEY 
IMPORTS YET UNDECIDED 


Hamsure, Germany.—According to a 
report from Berlin, the German govern- 
ment has communicated with the United 
States government calling attention to 
the situation that has arisen by the ex- 
port of infested American barley to 
Germany. At the same time full evi- 
dence has been placed at the disposal 
of the United States government regard- 
ing the official research made in the dis- 
tricts of northern Germany which have 
suffered most. The bacteriological and 
microscopical investigation as to the 
cause of the outbreak among cattle has 
not yet been completed. The Hamburg- 
er Fremdenblatt reports that negotia- 
tions regarding the infested barley re- 
cently shipped to Bremen have not 
reached any final result. The proposal 
to feed it to horses and cattle instead of 
to hogs may help the negotiations. 

oo] 


BRITISH FLOUR CONTINUES 
TO DOMINATE IRISH MARKET 


Betrast, IrneLanp.—High prices asked 
by Canadian mills for flour for some 
time, compared with the low price at 
which English and Scotch mills are sell- 
ing, has created an unfavorable situation 
for flour importers. Last week, how- 
ever, the prices of home milled and the 
imported product came more in line and 
resulted in a fair business for the im- 
porters. Previous to the recent decline, 
it was felt in some quarters that Eng- 
lish mills must be able to obtain Cana- 
dian wheat at less than the Canadian 
mills could. During recent advances in 
the wheat market, it was noticeable that 
some Canadian mills did not raise their 
prices promptly, but left them in abey- 
ance for a day or two to enable import- 
ers to do a little business. Others, how- 
ever, advanced their prices immeciately, 
which played into the hands of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch millers, who follow the 
practice of leaving the price open to 
allow their agents to book flour at the 
old figure. Indeed, many British millers 
regard an advance in wheat as a golden 
opportunity to market flour at the old 
figure. Oatmeal is very unsettled. Irish 
oats have dropped in price, but home 
made oatmeal has maintained practically 
the same level for some weeks. 

oo > 

DUTCH BAKING CO.’S DIVIDEND 

AmsterpaM, Hottanpn.—At a general 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Brood-en Meelfabrieken Maatschappij 
“De Korenschoof,” a baking company at 
Utrecht, a dividend of 10 per cent was 
proposed, of which 5 per cent has al- 
ready been paid “ad interim.” Last 
year the dividend was 12% per cent. 

ae ed 
A HONEYMOON TOUR 

Lonvon, Ene.—Benjamin S. Bull, of 
Kansas City, associated with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has arrived in London 
with his bride. Mr. Bull was recently 
married in. Kansas City and is passing 
his honeymoon in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bull are planning to motor through the 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and Oslo 


western counties of England, which at 
this time of the year are particularly 
beautiful. Later, they will tour the Con- 
tinent, and will sail for home on Dec. 11. 


oo 


EXPORT GRAIN SURPLUS 
UNAVAILABLE IN RUSSIA 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Russian expert on 
foreign trade matters, Professor Kauf- 
mann, in an article in the Ekonomit- 
scheskaja Shisn declares that, on account 
of the unfavorable distribution of this 
year’s crop over the various grain dis- 
tricts of Russia, it will be practically im- 
possible to gather any important quan- 
tity for export, and that only lower 
grades will be available. 

According to official Russian reports, 
the supplies of grain collected between 
Sept. 1 and Sept. 25 totaled about 1,- 
250,000 tons, or 86 per cent of the esti- 
mate for the whole month. In _ the 
Ukraine only 70 per cent of the estimate 
was reached, in the central Volga dis- 
tricts 100 per cent, in the southern Volga 
districts 127 per cent, and in Siberia 163 
per cent. From the territory at the 
other side of the Volga reports have 
been received that preparations for the 
grain collecting campaign are insufficient. 
Payments to farmers were deferred three 
to four days on account of lack of 
money, and a severe shortage of indus- 
trial products is being felt in the whole 
Volga district. The trade commissioner 
of the Ukraine, it is said, is preparing 
measures to increase the supply of feed- 
ingstuffs in districts where crops failed, 
in order to prevent a decline in the cat- 
tle stock. The quantity of feedingstuffs 
required is estimated at about 250,000 
tons. 

According to a report of the Industrie- 
und Handels-Zeitung, the Siberian winter 
rye harvest has been completed and the 
spring wheat crop nearly so. Weather 
conditions have not been favorable in all 
districts, and local rains have done much 
damage. The yield is officially estimated 
as above average, and it is forecast that 
Siberia will have a grain surplus of 
about 1,630,000 tons. 

Press reports of food scarcity in Rus- 
sian towns continue to be published, and 
there is evidently a very serious short- 
age of bread grains, for prices of grain, 
flour and bread have risen enormously in 
the open markets’ of Moscow and other 
cities in the western provinces. Urgent 
instructions have been issued for the 
collection of grain from the farmers, 
which must go on unceasingly, day and 
night, Sundays and weekdays, in order 
that the stocks in industrial centers may 
be increased. The shortage of supplies is 
causing authorities considerable anxiety, 
and the situation is made more difficult 
by the flow of rural population to the 
towns, sometimes from 50 miles around, 
in order to buy grain. 

Another reason for the speeding of 
collections of grain is the festival held 
during the first week in November, when 
the eleventh anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vist Revolution is celebrated. The popu- 
lace has been promised a temporary re- 
peal of all restrictions on the purchase 
of white and half white bread for two 
days, but in view of the short supplies of 
wheat it is questionable whether or not 
this promise can be fulfilled. 


oo 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS INTO IRELAND 

Betrast, InELtanv.—Shipments of flour 
into Ireland for the two weeks ending 
Oct. 6 were as follows: Belfast, 5,000 
sacks; Dublin, 7,000. Since Aug. 1, Bel- 
fast has received 31,000 sacks and Dub- 
lin 47,000. 
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LONDON BAKERS AGREE 
ON INCREASED PRICE 


Rise in Official Quotation of Home Milled 
Flour Causes Action—Better Im- 
port Trade Expected 


Lonpon, Ene. —Following a conference 
between the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society and representatives of 
large factories in Great Britain on Oct. 
16, it was decided that, subject to the 
continuation of the official price of home 
milled straight run flour at 32s 6d per 
280 Ibs ($5.62 bbl), the price of bread 
was to be raised Yed per 4-lb loaf to 
842d. On Aug. 13, 1928, London millers 
fixed the official price of straight run 
at 35s, and induced the bakers to lower 
the bread price from 842d to 8d. The 
35s basis was maintained for only two 
days, and it was not until Sept. 17 that 
the price again was reduced to that 
level. 

The inclusion of the proviso regarding 
the possible reduction in flour prices is 
rather curious, but bakers, in common 
with the public, have a strong objection 
to frequent changes in the price of bread. 
The action of one of the largest milling 
concerns in London in raising prices 6d 
following the conference tended to dis- 
pel any fears of an official reduction, but 
bakers are not sure of a universal move. 
There is always a risk that the co-opera- 
tive societies may try to advertise them- 
selves as public benefactors by con- 
tinuing to sell on the old basis, an ac- 
tion which it would be necessary for the 
rest of the fraternity to follow. The 
halfpenny addition to the price of bread 
ought to cause a revival in demand for 
flour, and, in the present state of the 
market, the import trade stands a very 
good chance of securing a decent share 
in the business. 

A month ago, London straights were 
offered to bakers at 2@38s below the 
figure quoted for Canadian exports, 
but now the former are at 82s 3d, deliv- 
ered, and the latter at around 22s 6d. 
Importers have also been cheered by a 
cable from the Canadian board of grain 
commissioners, which reported that the 
baking quality of flour from the new 
crop was better than from the old. If 
importers had more confidence in the fu- 
ture wheat market, its members would 
load themselves up in anticipation of se- 
curing orders, especially as the bakers, 
having bought very little for a couple of 
months, are thought to be fairly low in 
stocks. Optimism regarding the quality 
is not unanimous, for the knowledge 
that a considerable proportion of the 
crop has been frost damaged revives 
memories of the effects of this misfor- 
tune on the quality of flour in past 
years. It is believed, however, that Do- 
minion millers are too jealous of the 
reputation they have established to take 
any risks. Increased offerings of wheat, 
both from the United States and Can- 
ada, are regarded with some concern, it 
being feared that, unless European buy- 
ing expands to balance it, pressure may 
be exercised to induce sales. 

oo 

BRITISH INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 

Lonpoy, Ene.—On Oct. 18 a group of 
British employers, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Melchett, and the general 
council of the Trades Union Congress, 
resumed their discussions on industrial 
relations and industrial reorganization. 
Although these joint conferences were 
strenuously opposed by the extreme par- 
ty at the recent Trades Union Congress; 
the opposition was overruled by a large 
majority and the council was given au- 
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to exercise its own initiative in 

any matters that may arise in connec- 
tion with them. The joint conference has 
posed the formation of a national in- 
Fastrial council composed of members of 
the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress and an equal number of em- 
yers nominated by the Federation of 

ritish Industries. 


oo 


FARMERS BUY WHEAT FOR FEED 
Guiascow, ScorLanp.—Farmers in Scot- 
Jand complain that, although they are ex- 
to sell their grain at nonremuner- 
ative prices, they are forced to pay high 
rices for the offals. Millers this year 
on practically avoided the customary 
summer reduction in prices of offals, and 
now that winter is approaching, they 
will be able to maintain the high level. 
A leading Scottish farmer estimates that 
offals are nearly as dear as imported 
wheat, and for that reason he has been 
buying wheat. His view is that, though 
wheat is slightly dearer than offals, he 
believes that he is getting better value 
for his money. He grinds the wheat 
with beans before feeding. Flour im- 
rters whose business has been poor 
during the last three or four months, 
owing to the subsidy which expensive 
offals offer to the home milled flour 
trade, are of opinion that farmers should 
raise this issue with the food council, 
because, although offals do not come 
within the sphere. of human food, they 
do form a basis of food for both meat 
producing and dairy animals. 


ad 


GRAIN DAY AT FRANKFORT 

Hamsurc, Germany.—Attended by a 
record number of grain, flour and prod- 
uce dealers, chiefly from western and 
southwestern Germany, and representa- 
tives from France, Holland, and Italy, 
the first international grain congress was 
held, Oct, 19, at Frankfort on the Main. 
These grain days, “Getreidetage,” have 
been held in Germany for many years at 
various cities, the Magdeburg grain day 
being particularly well known. Business 
is the principal object of the gathering, 
but usually prominent speakers discuss 
matters of interest to the grain trade. 
At Frankfort, Dr. Eisner, one of the 
speakers, touched on the matter of the 
transfer of the Scheuer mills and ex- 
pressed his surprise that a sort of mys- 
tery should still hang over the transac- 
tion. In his opinion, the matter is of no 
consequence, since there is no intention 
of creating a state grain monopoly. - 


o> 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Roumanian 
ministry of agriculture has launched a 
program to improve the quality of the 
country’s winter wheat, states a report 
from the United States trade commis- 
sioner, L. J. Cochrane. The program is 
divided into two parts: (1) measures 
which can be introduced with means ac- 
tually at hand, and (2) measures which 
will depend upon the amount of capital 
and equipment available. Prizes will be 
offered to wheat growers producing the 
best results. However, because of lack 
of money and the conservatism of the 


‘ Peasants, who own most of the land in 


small holdings, it will be some time be- 
fore the full benefits of the program can 
be realized. 

oo 
SPANISH CORN PRODUCTION LOWER 

Wasuincton, D. C.—An official report 

of the Spanish department of agriculture 
estimates the 1928 corn production at 
28,877,000 bus, the Department of Com- 
merce states. This is 9 per cent less 
than the 1927 production of 26,106,000 
bus. The decrease was fairly general 
over the country, except in the Galician 
province, where there was an increase. 

oo 

London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 


origin: 
w—— Week ending——, 
From— Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Oct. 14 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
Atlantic ........... 2,926 1,625 16,123 
Canada—Atlantic - 15,830 9,905 5,600 
ae 250 oc ae 
Australia ... 3,192 9,844 
Argentina .. es ve | eee 
Continent . 140 ane 50 
wise 960 400 8,408 
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CHICAGO 


There was very little buying of flour 
last week, distributors describing it as 
the quietest week on the crop. Prices 
made little or no impression, despite the 
fact that some mills put out special quo- 
tations for immediate shipment. Buyers 
have their requirements pretty well cov- 
ered. 

Spring Wheat Flour—The best that 
can be said about spring wheat flour is 
that shipping directions are normal. 
Most mill representatives find it requires 
much effort to induce buyers to order 
out against old contracts. New business 
last week was widely scattered, only 
single cars or two-car lot bookings being 
made. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was little 
interest displayed in southwestern 
brands.’ One sale of 1,500 bbls was 
made, but this was an exception. Ship- 
ping directions were slow, although a 
few mill representatives said they have 
had little trouble of late in getting buy- 
ers to reduce old orders. 

Soft Wheat Flour—tThere is little ac- 
tivity in soft wheat flour. Not only is 
new business scarce, but buyers are in- 
clined to hold back on shipping direc- 
tions, although the latter have not been 
as slow as on bread flours. There is a 
wide range in prices, and the better 
grades of soft wheat flour are being 
held at firm levels by most mills. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 3, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.40 bbl, standard patent 
$5.50@6.15, first clear $5@5.40, second 
clear $4@4.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.60@6.15, 95 per cent patent $5.10@ 
5.70, straight $4.95@5.45, first clear $4.75 
@5.10; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
7.15, standard patent $5.90@6.50, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $5.10@5.50. 

Durum.—There is nothing new to re- 
port on semolinas. Prices are un- 
changed, and new business very light, 
with shipping directions fairly free. On 
Nov. 3, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
8%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum patent, 2%c; 
special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3 ........200. 37,449 94 
Previous week .........++++ 38,717 97 
WORF RHO osccicsccsccesess 40,000 100 
Two years ago .........65. 34,000 85 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


“Salesmen’s Night” will again be ob- 
served by the Chicago Flour Club this 
year. The program for the dinner meet- 
ing to be held the evening of Nov. 21, 
at the Great Northern Hotel, has been 
arranged to be of special interest to the 
salesmen members. 

A very able speaker has been secured, 
who will talk on a subject to be an- 
nounced later, but which should prove 
of great interest to the salesmen calling 
on bakers. The entertainment commit- 
tee is planning several novel features, 
and the officers hope the membership 
will again respond in a large way. At 
the salesmen’s meeting held last year 
there was a record attendance of 155, 
and the committees in charge hope to 
equal this number at the next meeting. 
The newly elected president, Harry Kor- 
zeniewski, will preside at his first meet- 
ing. 

NOTES 

A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold Nov. 2 at $18,000, net, to the 
buyer. 


G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co. was here Oct. 30, 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 





en route home from a short eastern 
trip. 

L. B. Lovitt, of L. B. Lovitt & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., visited the Board of 
Trade last week. 

C. R. Decker, vice president of the 
Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee, visited his 
company’s Chicago office last week. 

W. E. Albright, Chicago manager for 
the Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., was 
in Minneapolis several days last week. 

C. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, returned Oct. 30 
from a week’s business trip through 
Michigan. 

W. E. Doty, promotion manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago, Oct. 30-31, en route 
to Wichita, Kansas. 

H. W. Files, assistant general sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, on Oct. 29 called at 
his concern’s local office. 

R. D. Cobb, of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called at this of- 
fice Nov. 2, returning home from a two 
weeks’ trip through eastern markets. 

The Cleveland Grain & Milling Co. 
has taken over the Inter-State elevator 


‘on the Erie Railroad. A local office has 


been opened in charge of George L. 
Stebbins. 

J. E. Coolbroth, sales manager, semo- 
lina department, Minneapolis Milling 
Co., stopped in Chicago last week, on 
his way home from a seven weeks’ east- 
ern trip. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was 
closed on election day, Nov. 6. Other 
days this month when the board will 
suspend business are Armistice Day, 
which will be obserbed on Nov. 12, and 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov, 29. 

Among early arrivals from Minneapo- 
lis in Chicago for the Minnesota-North- 
western football game were Harry Shere, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co; R. 
Opsal, of the Haertel Co; L. Gregory, 
of the Gregory-Jennison Co; I. S. Jo- 
seph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., Inc; W. 
Denham and J. B. Seim, of the Benson- 
Quinn Co; Harry Olson, of the John- 
son-Olson Grain Co, 


oS 


MILWAUKEE 


The chief interest in flour last week 
centered in securing shipping directions. 
The only orders received were from _ 
bers, who bought daily in small lots. 
The reaction after the bulge in cash 
wheat caused lower limits to recede 10c, 
but the top grades were unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.20@6.30 bbl, 
straight $5.75@6, first clear $4.85@5.05, 
and second clear $4.20@4.50, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

There were few sales of southwestern 
flour. Shipping directions were slow. 
Even price cutters were not getting 
much business, and no largse sales were 
reported. The only orders ireceived were 
from jobbers. Lower limits worked 
down 10c last week, but the top ones 
remained unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
8: fancy brands hard winter patent $5.80 
@5.95 bbl, straight $5.45@5.75, and first 
clear $4.65@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The Westfield Milling and Electric 
Light Co. has been authorized by the 
Wisconsin railroad commission to issue 
$15,000 stock. 

Receipts of grain in Milwaukee during 
October were the heaviest in fowr years 
for that month, H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, reports. 


539 


This was due largely to the heavy influx 
of barley, which totaled 1,257 cars. Car 
lot receipts were 2,892, against 2,411 in 
1927, 


The total crop movement up to Nov. 
1 was 21,368,610 bus received, compared 
to 17,831,440 for the same period a year 
ago. Receipts by items: wheat, 1,031,040 
bus this year against 1,107,360 last year; 
corn 14,689,170, against 10,210,500; oats 
1,522,500, compared with 3,098,100; bar- 
ley 3,529,200, against 2,802,080; rye, 596,- 
700, against 113,400. 


oo 
INDIANAPOLIS 


There was little change in the flour 
business last week. Most of the demand 
was for small shipments scattered over 
a wide territory, with interest in future 
bookings very small. There is a tend- 
ency to hold prices firmly, and _ this 
doubtless has much to do with the lack 
of interest. Many Indiana millers find 
it difficult to get good milling grades of 
soft red wheat, and are paying pre- 
miums therefor sufficient to wipe out any 
declines in the general price levels. 
Shipping instructions were fair, with a 
tendency toward an increase. More in- 
quiries were being received. 

Little business was reported in hard 
wheat flour. Bakers seem to have bought 
for at least 60 days, and are not inter- 
ested. Shipping instructions were none 
too good. Sales were scattered over a 
wide area. There was no change in the 
export business. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Nov. 3: soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $6@ 
6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $5 
@5.25; spring first patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50. 

NOTES 

The Union Roller Mills, Inc., West 
Harrison, Ind., has been incorporated, 
with an initial capital stock of $10,500, 
by Roscoe E. Bispling, Carl Schrieber 
and Clint Baughman. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., which now occupies 
the entire eighth floor of the Guaranty 
Building, Indianapolis, has purchased a 
17-room residence at Eighteenth and 
Meridian streets, which will be remodeled 
into a permanent home office at a cost 
of $75,000. James J. Fitzgerald is sec- 
retary and general manager of the com- 
pany, which has been in existence for 
27 years, and A. E. Reynolds, Craw- 
fordsville, is president. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business was only fair last week. 
Export trade, however, was better. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 3, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $8.25 bbl, first patent $7.75, 
straights $7.25; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears in jute $6.75, second clears $6.25. 


NOTES 


Trial date for the case of the Ziliak 
& Schafer Milling Co., Haubstadt, 
against the Evansville Suburban Rail- 
oT Co. has been vacated and reset for 

lec. 5. 


Otto Knause, of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, who returned last week from 
a business trip East, reports that wheat 
along the route is looking especially 
promising. 

William W. Suckow, aged 77, a vet- 
eran flour miller, died at his home in 
Franklin last week after a two months’ 
illness. He had recently returned from 
Florida, where he had been in search of 
health. Mr. Suckow was well known to 
the flour trade in Indiana. He was born 
in Milwaukee and started to work in 
the milling business when 17 years of 
age, in mills in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Later he operated mills in vari- 
ous parts of the country, finally settling 
in Franklin, where he acquired an in- 
terest in the old McDaniel-Wright mill, 


which was later reorganized as the Suck- 
ow Milling Co. He had recently retired 
from active business, leaving the prop- 


erty to his three children. 


oo 
Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
October were 2,552 tons, last year 1,056. 
jot ay from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 12,485 
tons, t year 9,762. 
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NEW YORK 


While a good volume of business was 
done during October, as a whole, last 
week was extremely dull. There were 
few reports of satisfaction by local trad- 
ers, but there was no general complaint. 
Brokers seem reconciled to a series of 
lean months to follow the fat ones of 
the early fall, and it is anticipated that 
buying from now until Jan. 1 will be 
very limited. Moreover, more attention 
is being paid to politics than to flour. 

Brokers reported difficulty in getting 
shipping directions. 

Price Range Narrow.—There was not 
sufficient interest in southwestern flours 
to bring about a wide range of prices. 
Some mills reduced to decidedly low lev- 
els, but well-known and_ established 
grades were within a 25c range. Clears 
were offered freely, although prices on 
some of them were as high as the stand- 
ard patents of other mills. 

Only Pacific Coast soft winters were 
offered freely, eastern and midwestern 
grades being relatively high. An occa- 
sional car from Pennsylvania was sold 
near the $6 mark, but this was no ex- 
ception. 

Quotations, Nov. 2, all in jutes: spring 
fancy patents $6.50@6.80 bbl, standard 
patents $6@6.40, clears $5.60@6.10, high 
glutens $6.75@7; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6@6.60, straights $5.65@5.95; soft 
winter straights, eastern $6.25@6.50, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 


E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was 
in New York several days last week. 


C. H. Morris, New York representa- 
tive for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, passed a few days last week in 
Boston. 

Frank Fischer, Jr., of the Fischer 
Baking Co., Newark, N. J., was mar- 
ried, Oct. 24, and is enjoying his honey- 
moon in Canada. 

W. D. Moore, export manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
William T. Burke, local exporter. 


L. E. Boxill, West Indies representa- 
tive for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, stopped in New York 
last week, on his return from Canada. 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, was the guest last week of S. R. 
Strisik, who handles the account here. 


The American Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Export Corporation, organized by mill- 
ers of this type of flour, has filed a cer- 
tificate to do business in New York 
state. 


William S. Harrison, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corporation, St. Louis, re- 
turned to New York, his former home, 
last week, to pass several days in this 
market. 

Howard Ritter, formerly with the New 
York office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., has joined the local office of the 
American Maid Flour Mills Co., under 
the direction of Robert Kortright. 


H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
arrived at his office in New York last 
week, to stay until Nov. 15, when he 
plans to return to the mill for a direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

Following the visit of Geor, W. 
Moody, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling 
Co., this account for the metropolitan 
district has been placed with Clay B. 
Halboth, broker. 

Samuel J. Park, who has been active 
fn the flour business in this market for 
a number of years, on Nov. 1 joined the 





selling force of the New York office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., which is in 
charge of J. N. Claybrook. 


On Nov. 2, the Panama Rail Road Co. 
purchased 2,700 sacks hard wheat flour 
from the Harry E. White Co., milled by 
the Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independ- 
ence, Kansas, at $5.70, delivered, free of 
all charge, at Cristobal. The highest 
bid was $6.77. 


Edward F. Emmons, manager of the 
milling department of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was on his honeymoon in New York last 
week, He was on ’change only once, 
although he and his wife were in the 
city about a week. 


Frank J. Cretella, of the New York 
office of the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, will be married, Nov. 11, to 
Theresa D’Apolito, at 5 o’clock in St. 
Patrick’s Old Cathedral, Mott and 
Prince streets, New York. The service 
will be followed by a reception at Hen- 
nington Hall. 


William R. Law, partner of Crawford 
& Law, flour importers, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, left for home on the Berengaria, 
Oct. 31, after a stay of several weeks in 
the United States and Canada, where, 
accompanied by Mrs. Law and _ his 
brother-in-law, he visited the principal 
cities and several of his mill connections. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Oct. 27, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 123,841 bbls. Ship- 
ments over 10,000 included 11,115 to 
Aberdeen, 10,620 to Hamburg, 13,300 to 
Oslo, 20,320 to Bergen, 14,000 to Copen- 
hagen, 13,500 to Ceuta and 19,000 to 
Alexandria. Wheat clearances were 1,- 
281,181 bus. 

James Dougherty, who for eight years 
has been connected with Seamed, Knight- 
on & Sons, Inc., New York, has joined 
the New York sales office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., which is in charge of 
John J. Fahey. Mr. Dougherty has han- 
dled flour all his business life. He is 
very well known and popular throughout 
the New York trade, and is regarded 
by it as one of the best-informed men 
in the business. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., 32 Walton Street, 
Brooklyn, that Walter S. Smith has 
joined this organization. Mr. Smith is 
the inventor of the original overweight 
and underweight scale, and has been as- 
sociated with the industry for 32 years. 
He has been identified with practically 
every important step in the evolution of 
this scale, the electric buzzer and bell 
system, the white and red light system, 
and the chart and indicator arrangement 
now in use. He will have charge of the 
development and distribution of the 
Detecto-Gram scale for the Jacobs Bros. 
Co., Ine. 

a 


PHILADELPHIA 


Early last week flour limits were gen- 
erally advanced about 15c. Buyers, how- 
ever, as a general thing refused to fol- 
low the rising views of the mills, and 
business was chiefly from purchasers in 
absolute need of immediate stocks. Lit- 
tle. attempt was made to effect busi- 
ness for future delivery. Quotations, 
Nov. 38, basis 140-lb jutes: spring first 
patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.65@7, first clear $6@6.30; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.75@7.15, straight 
$6.35@6.60; soft winter straight, $5.90 
@6.90. 

: * #*# 

The’ Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its monthly luncheon meeting at 
the Ledger Club at 12:30 p.m., Nov. 9. 
The principal speaker will be William 






Madara, prominent Philadelphia pur- 
chasing agent, who will talk on “the pur- 
chasing agent’s viewpoint.” Further 
plans will be made for the Christmas 
entertainment to be given for the orphan 
children of the city. J.C. Jackson. 


BUFFALO 


Some business was done in flour last 
week, following the rise. The trade, 
however, was not buying in any large 

uantities. Prices on patents and rye 

ours advanced 20c, while clears re- 
mained firm and unchanged. Production 
at the mills dropped to 80 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping directions were very 
light. 

Exporters reported a very small busi- 
ness. Kansas mill representatives said 
their business was as near zero as pos- 
sible. 

Quotations, Nov. 3, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.30 bbl, standard 
patents $6.45@6.50, first clears $5.90, 
fancy clears $6.15; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, new crop, $6.25@6.50, fancy pat- 
ents $6.50@6.75; No. 2 semolina 3%c, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, 20c bbl over Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 255,500 203,534 80 
Previous week .. 255,500 219,623 86 
Year ago ....... 253,000 236,802 94 
Two years ago... 238,000 198,450 83 
Three years ago. 238,000 205,948 87 


NOTES 

The weekly meeting of the Buffalo 
Flour Club was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce dining rooms, on Oct. 30. 


The monthly tonnage report of ship- 
ments from the Buffalo terminal of the 
New York State Barge Canal showed a 
total of 134,605 tons wheat, 1,868 of 
rye and 30,297 of barley forwarded to 
New York. The movement of all grains 
over the canal this year will exceed the 
total of any past one. 


Grain traffic between Buffalo and 
Montreal so far this year exceeds 50,- 
000,000 bus, compared with about 43,- 
000,000 last year. A heavy forwarding 
movement from Buffalo to the eastern 
seaboard, via Montreal and New York, 
has kept local elevators from being con- 
gested. Thus far in the season, Buffalo 
elevators have handled 189,713,000 bus 
of all grains, or 13,426,000 more than 
during the corresponding period of 1927. 

oo 


BOSTON 


Millers’ representatives reported a 
slow demand for all grades of flour last 
week, the tendency of the trade appar- 
ently being to keep supplies down. 
There was no disposition shown to buy 
ahead to any extent, as the trade has no 
difficulty in obtaining all the flour need- 
ed from near-by distributing points. 
With liberal arrivals, dealers are in a 
position to await a drastic change in 
the situation before coming on the mar- 
ket. While prices did not show any 
material change, there was some anx- 
iety to sell shown by some of the spring 
and hard winter wheat mills. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on Nov. 3: spring pat- 
ents, special $7.25@7.75 bbl, standard 
$6.40@7.50, first clears $6@6.50; hard 
winter patents, $6.20@6.75; soft winter 
patents $6.65@7.35, straight $6.25@7.25, 
clears $6.15@6.40. 

Receipts during October: 


1927 
Flour, DbIs .. 60. .cccscceer 154,950 
Wee, BD cic cvicdecce save 189,975 
GRAM, BOS cccccscccesesene $ 113,750 
MU EE adNidea'e ccs eet egos 43,875 
Barley, bus ... F 299,500 
Millfeed, tons . 70 
et ee ees) 
Oatmeal, cases 12,112 
Oatmeal, sacks 420 





L. A. Mennel, president of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, was a recent 
visitor in Boston. 

W. C. Tench, vice president of the 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, New York, 
was in Boston last week. 

Estimated stocks of flour in Boston, 
Nov. 1, were 37,820 bbls, compared with 
36,401 on Oct. 1 and 30,339 a year ago. 

The New England office and sales 
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POOR BUSINESS | 


New York, N. Y.—If the slight- 
est shred of doubt of poor busi- 
ness in the local market lingered 
in the mind of this reporter, it 
was definitely dispelled last week 
by an unusual incident in the. of- 
fice of a prominent flour broker. 
This was a finding by one of his 
salesmen of a package concealed 
beneath the office safe, containing 
as fine a collection of cigar butts 
as has been seen in many a moon. 
In view of the high offices this 
broker has held in the Produce 
Exchange and other local as well 
as national organizations, this 
would seem to be a particularly 
telling indication of current busi- 
ness. Of course the newspaper 
business might also be better, and 
therefore a very moderate sum to 
ye scribe will keep any indication 
as to the name of this broker from 
being made public. L. M. B. | 




















force of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
had a get-together meeting last week at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal, during Oc- 
tober totaled 7,450 bbls, compared with 
6,825 in September, 1928, and 1,275 in 
October, 1927. Receipts were all in 
sacks. 


Peter P. Mullen, for the past eight 
years assistant to Secretary De Pass at 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
has resigned to enter the employ of the 
Acheson Flour Co., Inc., as_ salesman. 
The New England representative of the 
company, Walter A. Hill, who came 
over from Philadelphia to take charge, 
has located in the Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Mullen is a pop- 
ular man with a wide acquaintance, and 
his many friends wish him success in his 
new venture. The Acheson Flour Co. 
handles the account of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Louis W. DePass. 
o> 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers and sellers were apart 
in their views last week. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that there will be 
plenty of action in the market after 
election. Protein does not appear to 
be in such favor as it was, judging by 
the slump in the extreme cash premiums 
at Minneapolis and especially at Kan- 
sas City. 

Closing prices, Nov. 3, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first 
spring patent $6.50@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $5.75@6; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.40@6.65, straight 
(near-by) $5.65@5.90. 

NOTES 
Included in receipts last week were 


10,280 bbls flour and 177,253 bus barley 
destined for export. 


J. Murdoch Dennis and Harry J. Cril- 
ley, president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of Dennis & Co., Inc., grain com- 
mission and forwarding, called on 4 
number of their Virginia miller friends 
on Oct. 30-31 by airplane. 


Maryland millers on ’change last week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster, S.-P. F. Kline, 
of Kline Bros., Inc., Boonsboro, and 
A. R. Selby, secretary and manager of 
the Liberty Milling Co., Germantown. 


An industry has developed at Balti- 
more in pulverizing oyster shells for mix- 
ing with poultry food. It is said on one 
day last week 50,000 bus of these shells 
were reecived here from various points 
on the Chesapeake for this purpose. De- 
mand for the powdered shells often ex- 
ceeds the supply. 


The first of the new crop corn arrived 
on Oct. 29. It was a parcel lot of good 
southern yellow, and brought $1.15 bu 
on the wharf. The first last year 
reached here Nov. 29, it being a small 
lot of specially fine southern yellow 
which went at $1 bu. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
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last week were 365 cars, grading 
as follows: 28 No. 1 dark northern, 72 
No. 2 dark northern, 44 No. 5 dark 
northern, 26 sample grade dark north- 
ern, 28 No. 2 northern, 37 No. 5 north- 
ern, 98 sample — northern, 4 No, 2 
durum and 28 No. 8 durum. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce, and nine division chiefs of 
the bureau, were here on Oct. 30 as 
guests of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, to discuss export and import 
trade with those locally interested or 
concerned in the subject. 

As per schedule, the Baltimore Flour 
Club held its fall rally and oyster roast 
at “Elladell,” the new country home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A, W. Mears, in Balti- 
more County, overlooking the Chesa- 
peake, on Nov. 3. The attendance was 
large, and included several out-of-town 

ests. The business transacted consist- 
ed chiefly of stowing away oysters and 
taking under advisement the following 
proposals for membership: M. A. Long, 
president M. A. Long Co., builder of 
mills, elevators, etc; G. Staley Gambrill, 
vice president Gambrill Grain Products 
Co; R. J. Taylor, ship chandler; William 
M. Tull, general agent Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Co. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





oo > 
Canadian flour and grist mill products 
ranked second only to pulp and paper 
production in 1927, with an estimated 
value of $187,944,731. 
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SEATTLE 


While most of the mills have already 
booked flour to go forward to the cen- 
tral and eastern sections of the country, 
prices have been out of line recently and 
new business has been confined to estab- 
lished brands. Declines in central states 
soft winter wheat premiums have not 
been followed in the Pacific Northwest, 
so that this section has lost the price 
advantage it enjoyed earlier in the sea- 
son. 

North coast trading with the bakery 
trade is featureless. Previous unfilled 
orders are still sufficient, however, to 
keep most mills operating at a high per- 
centage of capacity on domestic or ex- 
port business. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 2: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.50@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
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The Association of Feed Control Officials 


(Continued from page 527.) 
were made in the wording of the “proc- 
essed garbage” definition. 

A tentative definition of “milk sugar 
feed” was also adopted, this feed being 
a byproduct of cheese manufacturing. 

It was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study malt 
grains. 

It was also decided to raise the fees 
of the association to $10, and fix a price 
for copies of the definitions that would 
cover the cost of their printing. 

Another decision made was that a 
committee be apponited to study uniform 
size of labels, since this has caused some 
trouble to manufacturers in certain 
places. 

The association agreed to consider a 
proposal of the National Association of 
Departments of Agriculture to hold the 
former’s meeting next year, not concur- 
rently, but in the same week and the 
same city as that of the latter. 

The nominating committee then re- 
ported, officers were elected and the 
meeting adjourned. 

Registration at the twentieth annual 
convention of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials of the United States: 
Sydney Anderson, Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, Washington, D. C. 

G. L. Bidwell, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington. 

George D. Bivin, Moorman Mfg. Co., New 

York. 

L., BE. Bopst, associate state chemist, Col- 

lege Park, Md. 

L. B. Braughton, University of Maryland, 

College Park, Md. 

W. I. Brocklehurst, 

San Francisco. 
John P. Broderick, The Northwestern Mill- 

er, Minneapolis. 

L, F. Brown, secretary American Feed Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 

. E. Buchanen, state board of agriculture, 

Topeka, Kansas. 

Cc. A. Butt, International Agricultural Cor- 

Poration, Atlanta. 

W. G. Campbell, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington. 

Jay Chapin, Associated Corn Products Man- 
ufacturers, Chicago. 
—s W. Clark, associate chemist, Geneva, 


A. W. Scott & Co., 


Forrest H, 
Newark, N. 

Mayne R. Coe, chemist, Washington, D. C. 

R. Earle Dickey, assistant chemist, Dover, 


bs acre Rutgers University, 


el, 
7 Donaldson, inspector, College Park, 


sone H. Elder, chemist, Richmond, Va. 
enneth F. Fee, department of agriculture 
and markets, Albany, N. Y. 
vi J. Footen, inspector, College Park, Md. 
@ B, Forbes, State College, Pa. 
- S. Fraps, state chemist, College Station, 
Texas, 
be = Frary, state chemist, Vermilion, 


W. 8. ‘Frisbie, D. 
Washington epartment of Agriculture, 


T. P. Gibbons, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 





F. D. Fuller, division of feed control serv- 
ice, College Station, Texas. 

Howard E. Gensler, assistant chemist, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

George E. Grattan, department of agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Canada. 

E. Peck Greene, state feed analyst, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

W. B. Griem, department of agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 

H. A. Halvorson, state dairy and food de- 
partment, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. H. Hanson, state chemist, Dover, Del. 

Gordon Hart, assistant state chemist, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

Hugh J. Hazelhurst, Seaboard Products Co., 
Baltimore. 

William E. Hillyer, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

W. H. Hosterman, 
ture, Washington. 


Department of Agricul- 


W. H. Irwin, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

W. C. Jones, chemist, Richmond, Va. 
James W. Kellogg, director of the bureau 
of foods and chemistry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. F, King, feed chemist, Atlanta, Ga. 

S. A. King, King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dr. H. R. Kraybill, Indiana chemist and 
feed commissioner, Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind. 

George P. Larrick, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Thomas C. Low, Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. P. McDonell, chemist, College Park, Md. 

Dr. W. F. Manglerdorf, state chemist, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

George H. Marsh, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Jewell Mayes, secretary state board of agri- 
culture, Jefferson, Mo. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary state board of agri- 
culture, Topeka, Kansas. 


Cc. A. Moorman, Moorman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

E. M. Nelson, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 


L. M. Nixon, feed chemist, Raleigh, N. C. 

R. E. Nye, Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., St. Louis. 

T. A. Potter, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Powley, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. B. Reed, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

O. S. Roberts, chief inspector of fertilizer, 
feedingstuffs and seeds, La Fayette, Ind. 

Dr. B. B. Ross, state chemist, Auburn, Ala. 

R. P. Sellew, Charles M. Cox Co., Boston. 

BE. H. Sheppard, Bridgeton, N. J 

Harry B. Smith, Baltimore. 

John B. Smith, chemist, Kingston, R. I. 

Philip H. Smith, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 

W. F. Sterling, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

H. P. Strack, state chemist, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. E. Suits, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Lynee P. Townsend, New England Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 

EB. D. Turner, state department of agricul- 
ture, Springfield, Ill. 

J. D. Turner, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lexington, 


y- 
_L. H. Van Wormer, assistant chemist, Col- 


lege Station, Md. 

L. S. Walker, chemist, Burlington, Vt. 

H. R. Walls, assistant chemist, College Park, 
Ma 


W. A. White, department of agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Floyd M. Wilson, Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo. 

George Wrightman, American Stockmen’s 


Supplies Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Ogden, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 





wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $6.80@7.20; Montana, $6@7.20. 

Export Trade.—There was a moderate 
inquiry from the Orient last week, but 
bids were generally 20@30c bbl too low 
for acceptance. Large shipments, how- 
ever, continue to move. United King- 
dom markets were out of line and South 
American demand light. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 46,800 36,329 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,553 78 
ROMP HOD cc ccscc 46,800 31,407 67 
Two years ago... 62,800 33,376 71 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,974 54 
Four years ago.. 52,800 29,725 56 
Five years ago... 52,800 45,434 86 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 57,000 51,298 90 

Previous week .. 57,000 51,844 91 

Year ago ....... 57,000 43,324 76 

Two years ago... 57,000 42,376 74 

Three years ago. 57,000 37,107 65 

Four years ago.. 57,000 14,846 26 

Five years ago... 57,000 57,349 100 
NOTES 


E. H. Leonard, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
was here last week. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, Oct. 24- 
81: to New York, 710 bbls; Boston, 425; 
Philadelphia, 150; San Francisco, 7,470; 
Los Angeles, 2,900; San Diego, 250. 

The monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Flour Club was held at Seattle last 
week, R. D. Lytle, traffic manager and 
secretary of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association, spoke on the Montana ex- 
port and domestic grain rates. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Oct. 19-29: to Dairen, 27,520 
bbls; Taku Bar, 4,000; Tientsin, 22,250; 
Shanghai, 265; Amoy, 7,500; Para, 750; 
Buenaventura, 294; Mollendo, 105; 
Arica, 155; Hawaii, 4,760; Glasgow, 8,- 
355. 

William A. Ryer, manager of the 
Spokane branch of the Ryer Grain Co., 
Seattle, died Oct. 26, after an illness of 
some months. He is survived by his 
widow and three brothers, Frank E. and 
Archie A., Seattle, and another living in 
Los Angeles. 

Winter wheat seeding conditions have 
been improved by rain in some parts of 
the Pacific Northwest. Considerable 
early seeded wheat, however, has not ap- 
peared above the ground, and weeds have 
made headway. Many sections are yet 
to be seeded. 


Of 1,768 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle in October by the Office of Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, 1,297 graded No. 
1, 349 No. 2, 91 No. 3, 18 No. 4, 9 No. 
5, 9 special grade, and 264 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 1,033 carloads inspected, 
791 graded No. 1, 208 No. 2, 23 No. 3, 
8 special grade and 112 were smutty. 

oo 


PORTLAND 


There was less business in flour last 
week than in several preceding ones. 
Bakers and other large consumers who 
bought freely last month were slow in 
taking deliveries. Prices were fairly 
steady at the close, mills quoting family 
patents at $7.50 bbl and second hard 
wheat at $7.25, in straight cars. Blue- 
stem seconds were listed nominally at 
$7.05, but the mills had little or none to 
offer. 

A moderate amount of new export 
business was added to the liberal book- 
ings the mills already have. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 


541 


ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3.........5055 29,532 80 
Previous week ............ 32,640 88 
WON GE Sob ccbecedine .-" 28,901 46 
Two years ago ........ -. 29,275 47 
Three years ago . 28,206 45 
Four years ago 35,840 57 
Five years ago 62,914 85 





NOTES 


Exports of flour from Portland last 
month were 71,637 bbls, valued at $370,- 
039, compared with 57,339 in the pre- 
vious month. 


Shipments of flour from Portland last 
week were 12,765 bbls to the Philip- 
pines, 4,500 to China, 8,500 to Atlantic 
ports and 1,219 to gulf ports. 

Wheat shipments for the week were 
551,920 bus to the United Kingdom for 
orders and 500 to Atlantic ports. There 
were 20,000 bus rye exported to Hol- 
land. 


Wheat exports from Portland in Oc- 
tober were 3,013,791 bus, about 500,000 
less than in September and 4,000,000 less 
than in the record month of October, 
1927. 4. 


The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview, Nov. 3, was 2,- 
557,000 bus, a decrease of 159,379 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 
2,402,000. 

At the meeting of the option market 
organization committee at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Oct. 31, assurances were giv- 
en that adequate financial support for 
the futures market would be forthcom- 
ing. A number of seats were sold to 
grain men present at the meeting. The 
committee will make a thorough canvass, 
not only of the grain trade here but also 
of the shipping and financial interests 
of the city. 

oo > 


OGDEN 


Although millers reported trading very 
quiet last week, sufficient bookings were 
made to assure capacity operation past 
Feb. 1. Shipments were heavy, and no 
reserve stocks were accumulated. Og- 
den’s four large mills and other plants 
in northern Utah continued operations 
at or near capacity. Soft white wheat 
flour was in special demand, and book- 
ings for high patents and straights 
caused the increased business. 

Quotations to California dealers were 
reduced 10c, being (in 98-lb bags) as 
follows: first patents $6.80@6.95 bbl, 
second patents $6.95@7.10 and straights 
$6.45@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., San Francis- 
co and other California common points. 
Southeastern dealers were given quota- 
tions on the following basis: high pat- 
ents $7.40@7.80. and straights $6.35@ 
6.70, car lots,.f.0.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
To Utah and Idaho dealers, quotations 
were on the following basis: family pat- 
ents $6.30@6.80, second patents $6.70@ 
6.80 and straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. : 

NOTES 

E. W. Howland, of the Nampa (Ida- 
ho) ‘Seed Grain Co., visited Ogden mill- 
ers last week. 

Under the leadership of Roy Bullen, 
president, directors of the Utah Manu- 
facturers’ Association visited factories in 
Cache County, Utah, on Nov. 3, includ- 
ing the plants of the Amalgamated Sug- 
ar Co, and the Sego Milk Products Co. 

oo SD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Due ‘to the raily in wheat last week, 
flour prices again advanced. Business, 
however, remained dormant, with the 
exception of deliveries on contracts, 
which progressed nicely. Those who 
need flour are awaiting an expected de- 
cline following election. 

Quotations, Nov. 2, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60@ 
6.80 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.30@7.60, clears $5.75@6; Kansas 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.50@8.70; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.40@ 
6.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $5.75@6; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.50@6.70. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Demand for millfeeds was 
very quiet early last week. Later there 
was a buying spurt, and the market 
turned quite active. Bran and shorts 
were in demand. Flour middlings were 
rather quiet, and red dog remained slow, 
with offerings plentiful. On Nov. 3, 
spring bran was quoted at $31@31.25 
ton, hard winter bran $31@31.25, stand- 
ard middlings $31.25@31.75, flour mid- 
dlings $33.75@34.50, and red dog $40 
@42., 

Milwaukee—Bran and middlings held 
steady last week with spring and winter 
bran both gaining 50c ton, and standard 
flour middlings holding unchanged. Red 
dog was 50c under the previous week. 
There was a good demand for standard 
middlings and a fair to good one for 
bran. The call for heavier feeds was 
light. Supplies are reported to be sold 
up in some instances, and day-to-day 
takings are aiding in keeping the market 
strong. Receipts totaled 1,760 tons, 
against 1,400 in the corresponding week 
last year; shipments 2,170, compared 
with 2,924. Quotations, Nov. 3: spring 
bran $30.50@81 ton, winter bran $31@ 
81.50, standard middlings $30.50@31, 
flour middlings $33.50@34, and red dog 
$38.50@89.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis.—There was a better tend- 
ency in millfeed toward the close of last 
week, following a dull period during the 
earlier part. Bran was relatively strong- 
er than shorts. Demand was mostly 
limited to filling immediate requirements, 
little interest being shown in future 
bookings. -Offerings -were light. ‘Quo- 
tations, Nov. 8: soft winter bran $30@ 
31 ton, hard winter bran $30@80.75, and 
gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Bran alone is unchanged 
for the week; all other feeds are 50c@$1 
ton lower. Demand is not particularly 
heavy, so that the strength in bran ap- 
parently is due chiefly to scarcity. City 
and interior mills have their November 
production sold, and are not anxious to 
sell now for future delivery. The under- 
tone of the market is very firm. Lower 
temperatures and snow, it is believed, 
would bring about higher prices on bran. 
The heavier feeds, for the time being, 
are neglected. Country mills have flour 
middlings and red dog to offer in a 
moderate way, and with no demand, they 
can be bought at $1@2 ton under what 
city mills ask. Local mill quotations: 
bran $28@29 ton, standard middlings 
$28.50@29, flour middlings $33.50@35, 
red dog $39@40, wheat mixed feed $30 
@34 and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 6 Year ago 
PTE rere $28.50@29.00 $27.00 @27.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@39.00 36.00@38.00 

Great Falls——Millfeed continued in 
excellent demand last week, with prices 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 3, f.o.b., mills, 
in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: middlings, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $28; bran, $28 

Duluth—Mills continued to do spo- 
radic business in millfeed last week. 
The market was sustained by negligible 
offerings and no accumulated supply. 
Small lot bookings are the rule, and the 
mills act cautiously, so as not to oversell. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for millfeed 
was good last week, but there was not 
much business passing, as prices were 
considered too high. Offerin were 
somewhat scarcer, owing to the fact that 
mills are now on November contracts 
and will fill them before they have much 
feed to offer. The larger receipts of 
corn are also affecting the demand, ap- 


preciably cutting into the market for — 
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shorts. New corn has matured rapidly, 
and although old stocks were very low 
on farms, much corn is taking the place 
of millfeeds. If quotations were lower, 
there probably would develop a very 
good demand for bran, but the tendency 
seems to buy what you have to and 
wait for lower prices before covering 
future needs. The slow buying last week 
was also attributed, like many other 
things, to the election. Quotations, Nov. 
8: bran, $28@28.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$31.50@32; gray shorts, $32.50@33.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed was 
slightly lower early last week, but firmed 
up considerably later and demand was 
exceptionally good. Quotations, Nov. 2: 
wheat bran $28 ton, mill-run $30.50, and 
gray shorts $33, for prompt shipment, 
with a premium of $2 being offered for 
bran for shipment after Jan. 1. Very 
little, however, was being offered for 
distant shipment. 


Hutchinson.—With the first wintry 
blasts, demand for millfeed picked up 
sharply and prices stiffened. A wide- 
spread inquiry developed toward the 
close of last week, after a brief period 
of inactivity. Quotations, Nov. 2, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran, $28.50 ton; mill- 
run, $31.50; gray shorts, $34.50. 


Salina.—Millfeed demand was excel- 
lent last week, the local market con- 
tinuing to absorb the output and ship- 
ments being almost entirely in mixed 
car lots. Quotations, Nov. 1, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $27.50@29 ton; mill-run, 
$31.50@33; gray shorts, $34.50@35.50. 


Oklahoma City.—There was a good 
demand for milfeed last week, and little 
was offered. Mills are building up no 
surplus, and it has been necessary for 
some dealers to get their supply of 
shorts from outside the state. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 31: straight bran, $1.45 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.60@1.65; shorts, 
$1.90@1.95. 


Omaha.—Standard bran and _ pure 
bran were 50c lower at the close than at 
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the end of the previous week; wheat and 
gray shorts, also flour middlings and red 
dog, were unchanged. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $27 ton, pure bran $27.50; 
wheat shorts $32, gray shorts $33; flour 
middlings $35, red dog $42.50; ton lots, 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more. 

Wichita.—Demand for millfeeds in- 
creased last week, and a tendency for 
higher prices was in evidence. An un- 
usually strong market for shorts was 
noted, even after the prices in this com- 
modity moved upward. Mills are find- 
ing it impossible just at this time to 
supply the demand for feeds of all kinds, 
as the. local market absorbs the entire 
output. Bran was quoted on Nov. 2 
at $29 ton and mill-run at $31, Kansas 
City basis. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed was without espe- 
cial feature last week. Production was 
reduced. No accumulation was report- 
ed, but there was no particularly active 
demand. Prices are unchanged. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, Nov. 2, 
at $31.50@32.50 ton, mixed feed $34@ 
34.75 and middlings $36.50@37, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Indianapolis—Demand for millfeed 
was rather active last week, most sales 
being made early. Standard middlings 
were the most popular, the heavier feeds 
being somewhat sluggish, particularly 
at the close. Offerings were sufficient 
to take care of demand. Quotations, 
Nov. 3: spring bran $30@31.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $30@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $30@82, flour middlings $34@36 
and red dog $40@42. 

Evansville. — Millfeed business was 
only fair last week. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
bran, $35 ton; mixed feed, $37; shorts, 
$39. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans.—There was a fair local 
demand for millfeed last week and prices 
were steady, wheat bran advancing 5c 
per 100 lbs. Foreign demand fell off 
and only 2,867 sacks left this port, con- 
sisting chiefly of small shipments to 
Latin America and Europe. Quotations, 
Nov. 1: wheat bran, $1.73 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2.08. 

Atlanta.—Millfeed offerings were 
rather light last week, and prices firm. 
Few orders were booked for more than 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 6, 
based on carlead lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............ $31.00@31.25 $28.00 @29.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.50@36.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 31.00@31.25 .....@..... 28.00@28.50 30.25@30.50 .....@..... 
Sekt winter DFAM .cpcces seoses cesee aarvee Oecese seeee@..... 30.50@31.00 35.50@36.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@31.50 28.50@29.00 31.50@32.00 .....@..... .....@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.75@34.50 33.50@35.00 32.50@33.50 35.00@35.50 40.00@40.50 
BOG GOW Seca vivcrsees 40.00@42.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 200s @... 46.25 @46.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ | ere @32.50 $35.50 @36.00 $37.00@37.50 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..+-- @..... 35.50@36.00 37.50@38.00 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «...- @... 37.50 @38.50 38.50@39.00 34.00@35.00 29.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@32.50 36.50 @37.50  37.50@38.00 36.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+... @29.00 40.00@46.00 44.00@44.50 41.50@43.00 ..... @..... 
WOE GO ccccccccvsccece seese @46.00 46.50@47.50 .....@47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ..csccccees Bi vcce @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@45.00 
TWinnipe~ ........6 sevee @ 28.00 «eee @30.0 vocce@ccvce 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Nov. 5, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1927 1928 


MEN, gi G 6 obdo 93640040 $26.50 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 28.00@28.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 31.00@32.00 
| Rear 36.00 36.00@37.50 
MimeG FO0E 2 occ. decsce 28.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 56.00@56.50 
Cy 34.50 36.50@37.00 
SRN? © wcccenccces 36.00 36.50@37.00 
Mee Gos? ..0cccwvesres 45.00 44.50@46.00 
Duluth— 
WOR cei vcGrivevcvdevs 27.50 28.50@29.00 
PROB OMOMR 2. cs cecsccaes 28.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 30.00@30.50 
err ee ee 36.50 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— , 
WOR. ca kee ocipewesToess 28.00 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts .,...... 32.00 34.00@35.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 36.00@37.50 
GS DR ic vce ives. 13.00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Buftalo— 
Pere DAN oo. eescccces 30.00 32.50@33.00 
Sa a 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Standatd middlings ... 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... $4.50 37.50@38.50 
eer a 41.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.50 31.50@32.50 
Oil meal..--nesnes-+- $5.00 52.00@52.50 


*Boston. tChicago. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
Pere, BEAM oo ccccsesces $27.00 $28.00@28.50 
MG dee beceuncvecsces 27.00 27.50@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50 31.00@32.00 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 32.50@33.50 
errr 39.00 40.00@41.00 

Philadelphia— 

WIeter DEAR 2. cscicce 34.50 36.50@37.00 
PUPOsDTOM: oo cicsccceee 34.00 36.00@36.50 
BOTER BOAR. . science 33.50 35.50@36.560 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 35.50@36.00 
Ne 45.00 44.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 40.00@44.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.20 31.00@31.50 
SEE SGI G S20 00:0 s.00 008 29.50 30.50@31.00 
Middlings ..........:. 29.50 °30.560@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 33.50@34.00 
MOE. GOR scccncveccccs 39.50 38.50@39.50 
WD BOD 0 sé cicccciecnes 26.00 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed méal ...... 46.00 44.00@51.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 38.50@39.00 

Hominy feed* ......... . 40.50 39.00@39.50 

Gluten feed ............ 35.70 .....@39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
TOMER. cc gecspeccccccce 7.00 9.10 
We. BAUD cccccccccccoce cove 7.50 
Kansas City ............ 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .... 5.70 6.50 

. Buffalo ...... ene epaccce cece 4.70 
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60 days. Instructions on old contracts 
were fair, and movement about normal 
for this period. Quotations, Noy. 2 
f.o.b., Atlanta: soft winter wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $36@38 ton; white 
shorts, $51@52; gray shorts, $45@46. 
brown shorts, $40.50@42.50; red dog 
$51.50@53.50. © 

Memphis.—Although pastures are be. 
ginning to fail and some sections haye 
been visited by frost, feeders continued 
to take millfeed in small lots last week 
uncertainty as to the grain market hold. 
ing buying in check. Wheat bran sold 
as low as $30 ton, but only because ship- 
ments were distressed, shippers asking 
$31 on the same day and later going 
up to $32. Gray shorts are steady and 
nothing is being offered under $37 for 
good quality. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and appeared to be scarce, with 
demand fairly heavy. Quotations, Noy, 
2: red dog, $48@52 ton; flour middlings, 
$39@41; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
87; standard bran, $34.50@35. 

Nashville. — Millfeed demand _ jn- 
creased last week. There was no dis- 
position to make large purchases, but 
steady inquiries absorbed the output. 
Wheat bran was a shade higher, though 
the price range continued wide. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 3: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$29@32 ton; standard middlings, $36@ 
40. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for wheat feeds last week, with liberal 
offerings. Market held fairly steady, al- 
though at the close the tone was easier. 
Quotations, prompt or near-by shipment, 
in 100-Ib sacks, Boston points: spring 
bran, $36.50@37 ton; hard winter bran, 
$37@37.50; soft winter bran, $38@38.50; 
standard middlings $37@38; flour mid- 
dlings, $43.50@44; mixed feed, $38.50@ 
45.50; red dog, $47.50; stock feed, $40. 
Canadian pure bran was offered for mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
at competitive prices with domestic, with 
pure middlings held at 50c@$1 ton high- 
er than the domestic product. Only an 
occasional car was offered. 

Buffalo—Millfeed was practically un- 
changed last week. Demand for heavy 
mixed feeds and middlings was slow, 
and offerings of other feeds were light. 
Local mills are still behind on deliveries. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: spring bran $82.50 
ton, red dog $46, heavy mixed feeds 
$40.50, flour middlings $29, standard 
middlings $32.50 and _ second clears 
$40.50. 

Baltimore. — Millfeed was. slightly 
easier last week, and in limited demand. 
Quotations, Nov. 3, basis prompt or 
lake shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $35.50@36 ton; soft winter bran, 
$35.50@86; standard middlings, $36; 
flour middlings, $40@40.50; red dog, 
$46.25@46.50. 

Pittsburgh—xMillfeed sales continued 
light last week, with offerings rather 
liberal. Prices were lower. Most con- 
sumers reported light stocks. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 3: standard middlings, $34 
@85 ton; flour middlings, $38@38.50; 
spring wheat bran, $34@34.50; red dog; 
$45@45.50. 

Philadelphia—There was a fair de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and values 
were well sustained under light offerings: 
Quotations, Nov. 38, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $35.50@386 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $35.50@36; pure bran, $36@ 
86.50; soft winter bran, $37.50@38.50; 
standard middlings, $36.50@37.50; flour 
middlings, $40@46; red dog, $16.50@ 


47.50. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Millfeed offerings and de- 
mand were about equal last week, and 
a good business was done. Quotations 
were the same as for the last few weeks, 
$27@27.50 ton for Washington standard 
mill-run and Montana mixed feed. Mon- 
tana mills have been offering, but ar¢ 
not pressing sales. Washington mills 
continue to grind heavily, and while they 
are producing a large amount of feed, 
are not accumulating stocks. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed continued 
dormant last week, very little being of- 
fered and demand generally poor. Mills 
are still holding prices firm for futures: 
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tions, Nov. 2, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $38@ 
39 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $35@ 
96; Idaho white mill-run, $86@37; Idaho 
red mill-run, $34@35; northern white 
pran and mill-run, $33@34; northern 
red mill-run, $832@33; northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run, $31@32; shorts, 
$33@34; middlings, $41@42; Montana 
bran and mill-run, $32@33; low grade 
flour, 42@43. 

Portland.—Millfeed was steady at the 
close last week, but demand was light. 
Closing bids for car lots of mill-run were 
$27 ton. Supplies are fairly large here 
and in the country. 


Ogden.—Millfeed declined slightly last 
week, there being few inquiries and very 
little buying. Ogden mills, however, have 
sold practically all their output for No- 
vember and have bookings into Decem- 
ber, so no accumulation is expected. 
Weakness was principally seen in reduc- 
tion of quotations to California dealers, 
which declined $1 ton on bran, mill-run 
and middlings. Quotations to California 
dealers, Nov. 8, were on the following 
basis: red bran and mill-run $32.50@ 
33.50 ton, blended bran and mill-run $34 
@35, white bran and mill-run $35@37 
and middlings $43@44, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Utah and Idaho dealers 
were quoted as follows: red bran and 
mill-run $31, blended bran and mill-run 
$32, white bran and mill-run $33 and 
middlings $41@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—All mills are fully sold on 
millfeed, in spite of heavy production. 
What the domestic market does not ab- 
sorb is readily sold to United States 
buyers at the full equivalent of Cana- 
dian prices. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: bran $34 ton, shorts 
$36 and middlings $45, in jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, 
net cash terms. 

Montreal_—Demand for millfeed from 
the province of Quebec continued very 
good last week. Prices were very firm. 
Millfeed buyers in New England are 
now paying well for fair quantities. 
Mill stocks are very low, especially of 
middlings and shorts. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, Nov. 2: 
bran $34.25 ton, shorts $36.25 and mid- 
dlings $45.25. At Toronto mills, bran 
§27, shorts $29 and middlings $38. 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was excellent last week. Orders 
came from the eastern United States 
and there was also a good trade done 
in the western provinces of Canada. 
Stocks are not accumulating anywhere, 
and a steady range of prices is being 
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maintained. Quotations, Nov. 3, basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; British 
Columbia, bran $29@81, shorts $31@33; 
Pacific Coast, bran $382@34, shorts $34 
@36. 





Atlanta.—Mixed feed orders declined 
last week, in spite of generally lower 
prices. Large mills were reported run- 
ning as high as 80 per cent of capacity, 
the average output being 70 to 75 per 
cent, with most mills fairly well booked 
up. Lower grades of horse feed were 
marked down about $2, and chicken feed 
$1.50@2, while dairy feed increased. 
Quotations, Nov. 2, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $44@45 ton, second 
grade $40@41, lower grades $32@34; 
best grade chicken feed $52@54.50, lower 
grades $46@47; best grade dairy feed 
$52@53c, lower grades $42@43. 


Memphis.—Although buyers are pur- 
chasing only for immediate requirements, 
the volume of mixed feed movement is 
slightly in excess of last year at this 
time. Pastures are beginning to fail, 
and feeding needs are increasing. Mills 
are operating on a light schedule, and 
all are buying raw material only as 
needed. Dairy and poultry are moving 
better than horse feeds. 


Nashville—Light business featured 
mixed feeds trade last week. Manufac- 
turers reduced prices on some grades of 
horse feeds $1@3, and on some dairy and 
poultry feeds $1, though demand was 
not greatly stimulated. Extremely mild 
weather is retarding fall buying. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 3: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, 
at Nashville mills, $38@50 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $43@49; poultry mash 
feeds, $54@72; horse feeds, $34@46. 

St. Louis—A better demand for 
mixed feeds prevailed last week, manu- 
facturers stating that the slightly lower 
prices brought in buyers who had been 
waiting for lower levels. Some buyers 
are booking for their spring require- 
ments of chick feed, but that is about 
all the future business being done. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 3, 
at $50.50 ton, high grade horse feed 
$40.50, and scratch feed $46. 

Montreal——Demand was normal last 
week for all kinds of mixed feeds. Prices 
were firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 1, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: barley meal, $45.25 ton; oat 
moulee, $47.25; mixed moulee, $47.25. 

Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds im- 
proved last week. Some business was 


* 


done in futures, and directions on old 
orders were satisfactory. On Nov. 3, 
24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted at 
$48@49.50 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$43.50@46, and mash feeds $62@64, 


Indianapolis.—Mixed feed manufactur- 
ers are watching closely the new crop 
corn prices, which did not start as low 
as many expected. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
high grade dairy feeds $47@49 ton, 
scratch feeds $45@46, and mash feeds 
$60@62. 

Toronto.—There was no change in 
mixed feeds last week. Business was 
active. Quotations, Nov. 3: oat chop 
$47 ton, oat and barley chop $50, crushed 
oats $46, corn meal $48@50, feed wheat 
$46, oat feed $27, chick feed $66, mixed 
car lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, and 
prices showed a tendency to advance. 
There was a decided improvement in 
foreign demand, 16,275 sacks leaving this 
port, 6,000 to Havana, 25 to Colon, 10 
to Puerto Cabezas and the rest to 
Europe. There was also a good foreign 
call for cottonseed cake, 5,645 sacks go- 
ing to Hamburg, 1,000 to Aabenraa and 
1,000 to Aalborg. Quotations, Nov. 1: 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46 
@46.50 ton; hulls, sound quality, $11.50, 
delivered. 


Atlanta.—Though unfavorable condi- 
tions have forced mills to increase cot- 
tonseed meal products considerably the 
past two weeks a fair volume of business 
was reported by brokers, though most 
buying was for current to 30-day wants. 
Instructions are brisk on _ contracts 
placed a month or so ago, and movement 
normal for this period. Few mills are 
now quoting futures, as indications are 
for further advances. Quotations, Nov. 
2, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 per cent meal, $45 
@47 ton; 7 per cent, $41@43; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $12@13, bulk $9@10. 

Memphis.—Since cotton crop estimates 
have been slightly enlarged, cottonseed 
meal is easier. Mills are still loth to 
shade prices much, but mixers and feed- 
ers are showing little interest. Deal- 
ers quoted 41 per cent meal, Nov. 3, at 
$43.50@44 ton, and 43 per cent at $46.50. 
Hulls are firmer and were quoted, loose, 
at $9, higher hay prices having increased 
the demand. 

Kansas City Offerings of cottonseed 
meal were fairly heavy last week, and 
demand moderate, with the consequence 
that prices declined. Quotation, Nov. 3, 
$49.90 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal declined 
50c last week, and a fair business was 
done. On Nov. 3, 43 per cent was 
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quoted at $51.50 ton, Chicago, and 41 per 
cent at $48.50. 


Milwaukee.— Prices were unchanged 
on cottonseed meal last week, and there 
was a good demand. Reports were that 
resellers were shading prices. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 3, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44.50@ 
52.80 ton, 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was steady 
last week, under light offerings, with 
some improvement in local demand for 
prompt shipment. Buyers were not buy- 
ing ahead. Shippers quoted at 8@ 
56.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points, according to route 
and grade, 


Buffalo—Demand for cottonseed meal 
last week was somewhat heavier. Quo- 
tations were unchanged, 41 per cent be- 
ing offered on Nov. 3 at $51 ton and 
43 per cent at $53. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light last week, with prices un- 
changed. Offerings were fair. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 3, 41 per cent protein, $51.20 
ton. 


Minneapolis.— Supplies of cottonseed 
meal are extremely scarce, and there is 
difficulty in filling the brisk demand. 
The market advanced $1 last week. On 
Nov. 6, 43 per cent was quoted at $52 
@53 ton, basis Minneapolis. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was 50c lower 
on medium ground choice and on No. 1 
at the close than the previous week, 
while No. 2 ruled unchanged. Demand 
was fairly good. Quotations: medium 
ground choice, $27.50 ton; No. 1, $25.50; 
No. 2, $22; ton lots, $3 more. 


Chicago.—Alfalfa meal was practically 
unchanged last week, with demand a lit- 
tle quiet. On Nov. 3, No. 1 was quoted 
at $28.50@29.50 ton, Chicago, and No. 
2 at $24.50@25.50. 

Memphis.—Firmness in alfalfa meal 
continued last week, and offerings were 
limited, but were not any higher. De- 
mand was.light, as mixed feed mills were 
fairly well supplied. 

St. Lowis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Nov. 38, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$25.50 ton; No. 1, $28; choice, $31. 

Atlanta.—Slightly higher prices last 
week brought a further easing in de- 
mand for alfalfa meal. Movement was 
lighter than usual in the Southeast, and 
indications do not promise any early 
improvement. Quotations, Nov. 2, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 1 meal, sacked, $36@36.50 
ton; No. 2, sacked, $33.50@34. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Some handlers of dried but- 
termilk said demand was quiet last week, 
while a few reported some improvement 
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in new business, and that directions were 
very good. On Nov. 3 it was quoted 
at 642@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 
7@7T%c Le.l. 

Kansas City—Few sales of dried but- 
termilk were reported last week. Prices 
eased off slightly, but even that failed to 
attract business. Quotations, Nov. 3, 
car lots, 64,@6%c lb; Le.l., 64%2@7c. 

Evansville——There was a little im- 
provement in dried buttermilk last week. 
Prices remained steady. Nov. 3, semi- 
solid, in barrel lots, was quoted at $4.25 
per 100 lbs. 


St. Paul.—A little more inquiry devel- 
oped for dried buttermilk last week, and 
it is expected that feed mixers soon will 
be in the market in greater numbers. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 
Quotation, Nov. 6: car lots, 6%c Ib; 
lLe.l., 6%4¢. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was fair last week, and offer- 
ings light. Foreign demand fell off 
sharply, and prices declined. Quotation, 
Nov. 1, $2.03 per 100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Very little corn offal was 
offered last week, but there was no scar- 
city and prices were unchanged. Corn 
bran was sold at $34 ton, and hominy 
feed at $1 more. Feeders have little 
on hand, but are waiting for lower 
prices, which are expected soon. 


Atlanta.—Though some orders for 
hominy feed were reported last week, 
movement was unusually light. How- 
ever, mills seemed to be selling most 
of the feed they are making. With the 
South’s rainy season at hand, demand is 
expected to ease off. Prices were marked 
down about $1@2. On Nov. 2 hominy 
feed was quoted at $41@42 ton, f.o.b., 
Atlanta. 


Nashville—Hominy feed was in light 
demand last week. Market tended low- 
er, and feeders were inclined to await 
new corn crop developments. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 3, 100-Ib bags, $36 ton. 

Omaha.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for hominy feed last week at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
white and yellow, $31 ton; ton lots, $3 
more, 

Chicago.—There was little activity in 
hominy feed last week, offerings being 
light, demand slow, and prices slightly 
easier. On Nov. 3 it was quoted at $34 
@34.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Prices of hominy feed re- 
mained unchanged last week, strength 
of other feeds aiding in keeping them 
up. Demand was fair to good. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 3, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $32@ 
82.50 ton. 

Indianapolis——Most of the hominy 
feed demand last week was for. current 
needs. Wet weather curtailed sales, but 
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manufacturers were not discouraged. 
New crop corn is beginning to reach 
the market in fair quantities. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 8, $883@385 ton. 


Evansville—No change has occurred 
in prices. Quotations, Nov. 3: flake, 
$1.80 per 50-lb sack; pearl, $2.50 per 
100-Ilb sack; grits, $2.50. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed last week 
was in moderate request and steady. 
Quotation, Nov. 8, $38@38.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was lower and fairly ac- 
tive last week, being quoted at the close 
at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 


Buffalo—Demand for hominy feed 
last week was somewhat improved, and 
a fair business was transacted. On Nov. 
8 white and yellow were quoted at $36.30 
ton, 100’s, sacked, prompt, Buffalo, and 
$34.30, bulk. 

Boston.—Offerings of hominy feed 
were liberal last week, with some pres- 
sure to sell. Shippers quoted $39 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains are 
practically unobtainable, and _ prices 
nominally unchanged. On Nov. 3 they 
were held at $36@37 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were quiet last week, as producers are 
sold far ahead. Quotation, Nov. 3, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $38.50@39 ton. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Demand for gluten feed and 
meal was very good last week, and prices 
were practically unchanged. On Nov. 3 
gluten feed was held at $39.65 ton, Chi- 
cago, and meal at $49.65. 


Baltimore——Gluten feed last week, 
while steady and in moderate supply, 
was well cleaned up at $45.55 ton in 
100-lb sacks for November shipment. 
Gluten meal was higher and active, with 
some mills sold up for November and 
December shipment at old prices, but 
now asking $57.55 ton in 100-lb sacks, 
with none to offer. 


Buffalo.—There were some good-sized 
purchases of December gluten feed last 
week, but otherwise the market was un- 
changed. On Nov. 3, feed was quoted at 
$43.55 ton, sacked, Buffalo, and meal at 
$53.55. Bulk feed remained unchanged 
at $40.90. 

Boston—An advance of $2 was made 
last week in the price of gluten meal. 
Offerings were light, with only a limited 
demand. Shippers quoted at $58.55 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. 

Milwaukee—Gluten feed was un- 
changed last week, and supplies were 


practically unobtainable. Quotations, 
Nov. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, 
$39.65 ton; gluten meal, $49.65. 

Atlanta.—There was good demand for 
gluten meal and feed last week, but no 
orders for future wants. Offerings were 
light, and stocks in hands of buyers un- 
usually low. Movement about normal 
for this period. Prices were unchanged, 
but the tendency was upward. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 2, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten feed, 
sacked, $48.50@49.50 ton; gluten meal, 
sacked, $56@57. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Minneapolis—Soy bean meal is held 
firm at $56 ton for December shipment, 
and at $55 for January forward, deliv- 
ered, Minneapolis, and points taking 
similar rates in Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory. There has recently been a keen 
demand for this concentrate on the part 
of mixers, and November offerings from 
seaboard have been absorbed. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Prices of reground oat feed 
advanced last week, and demand was 
somewhat improved. On Nov. 3 it was 
quoted at $13.75@14.25 ton, Chicago. 

Boston—A moderate demand for re- 
ground oat hulls was noted last week, 
with the market steady at $19 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. Light local stocks were reported. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis ——The market for molasses 
is firm, and higher prices would not be 
unexpected to handlers. On Nov. 6 it 
was quoted at $37.10 ton, in barrels, 
basis Minneapolis, and at 10c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., New Orleans. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis.—Good demand exists for 
the limited offerings of dried beet pulp. 
Quotation, Nov. 6, f.o.b., track, factory, 
$33 ton. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis ——Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 3, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 5, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 38%@41%4c, 38%@ 
403%%4c; No. 2 rye, 9434c@$1.025%, 95c@ 
$1.02; barley, 50@69c, 50@6é6c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats of the better 
grades were in demand and steady last 
week. It was a question of quality, 
weight and color. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 47c bu, No. 3 white 41@43c, 
and No. 4 white 40%4c. Cash rye was 
unchanged, and demand was good for 
the light offerings. Only an occasional 
car was received. No. 2 was quoted 
around $1.05%, bu. 

Duluth.—Elevators showed a little in- 
terest in oats last week, but feeders were 
practically out of the market. Receipts 
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increased slightly. No. 3 white, track 
were 4@5e under Chicago, Decembe, 
closing, Nov. 8, at 8834@393,c bu, Bar. 
ley held firm. High malting grades wer, 
in demand and sold readily at top prices, 
Lower and feeding kind were als, 
salable within the quoted limits. Choice 
to fancy closed at 58@60c bu, medium 
to good 54@56c, lower grades 51@53 
There was a demand for high quality 
rye, but offerings were scarce. Th. 
ergotty grade, while still slow, appears 
to have shown slight improvement 4 
wide discounts. The cash basis te. 
mained unchanged, but the December 
future declined 1%c. 
Milwaukee——Barley was the firmest 
of the coarse grains last week. (ats 
closed lc off, and rye 4c. Offerings of 
barley and oats were good, but rye re. 
ceipts declined. Choice grades of al] 
grains were wanted. Receipts of bar- 
ley were 162 cars, against 176 the pre- 
vious week and 147 last year; oats, 97 
cars, against 86 and 90; rye, 38, com- 
pared with 177 and 17. Quotations, Noy, 
8: No. 2 rye $1.04144@1.06%4 bu; No, 3 
white oats, 411,@48%,c; malting barley, 
58@T5c. F 


Winnipeg.—A spectacular bit of short 
covering in the October rye future was 
the outstanding feature of the coarse 
grain markets last week. On Oct. 31, 
less than one minute from the close of 
trading, a broker representing a New 
York grain man who was short some 
10,000 bus October rye entered the pit 
to cover this commitment. The price 
then stood at $1.0514, but in a few sec- 
onds it was boosted to $1.17. Actual 
business in coarse grains was light all 
the week. Oats were in excellent de- 
mand in eastern Canada, but offerings 
here were so light that appreciable sales 
could not be made. Certain grades of 
barley were in demand for export and 
a little business was confirmed. Some 
of the lower grades of rye were sold for 
export, but foreign interest was dull. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats 544%c bu, No. 8 Canadian west- 
ern barley 6914c, No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye $1.0114, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 

Buffalo—Oats were dull and steady 
last week. Receipts, 424,434 bus by lake 
and 165,000 by rail, just about equal to 
demand. Closing quotations, Philadel- 
phia basis: No. 2 white, 521,,@541,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 50%,@51%,c; No. 4 white, 
48@50c. Barley continued slow, and 
there was little interest for either spot 
or shipment offerings. Prices dropped 
8c. Receipts were somewhat lighter, 1,- 
707,654 bus being delivered by lake and 
29,050 by rail. Closing quotations, Phil- 
adelphia rate, Nov. 3: No. 2, 73c bu, No. 
8, 68@70c; No. 4, 65c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 3: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5214@58c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 50@5lc. 
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Large Supplies Force Wheat Prices Lower 


ONTINUED accumulation of supplies in this country and Canada, together 
t. with a lagging export demand and beneficial rains over dry sections of the 

winter wheat area, turned the wheat market down last week. Closing prices 
showed losses of 8@4c for the week. About half of this decline came on Nov. 38. 

The visible supply increased 8,500,000 bus on the report of Oct. 29, and was 


further enlarged on Nov. 5, when an increase of 1,020,000 was re 
prought the total visible supply to 134,244,000 bus, a new high recor 
The previous record was 130,000,000 bus, 


and 45,560,000 more than a year ago. 
in February, 1919. 


Crop news from the Southern Hemisphere continued favorable. 


rted. This 
for all time 


Semiofficial 


estimates of the Australian wheat crop were around 150,000,000 bus, a moderate 
decrease from some recent estimates, and 35,000,000 more than were harvested last 
season. A semiofficial announcement on Nov. 3 said that Russia would not be in 


the market this season for North American wheat. 


This was distinctly a weaken- 


ing factor in the movement of values, as there had been previous reports of crop 


failure in that country. 


Export business in North American wheat was quiet, with foreigners inclined 


to await the outcome of the Argentine and Australian crops. 


Total sales for 


the week were estimated at less than 3,000,000 bus, largely low grade Manitobas. 
Exports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada last week, accord- 
ing to Bradstreet’s, were 14,500,000 bus, an increase of 3,000,000 over the preced- 
ing week and 1,250,000 less than a year ago. 

Argentina exported about 2,250,000 bus wheat in the same period, a decrease 
of nearly 1,500,000 from the previous week, but three times as much as a year ago. 
Wheat shipments from Australia were 1,816,000 bus, compared with 1,296,000 in 


the preceding week and 504,000 a year ago. 


From Black Sea ports there was a 


movement of 104,000 bus, compared with 192,000 the previous week and 1,056,000 


a year ago. 


Arrivals of spring wheat at northwestern terminals showed a further decrease 
as a result of rain, snow and cold weather. Minneapolis and Duluth had a total 
of 4,211 cars, a decrease of 903 from the preceding week and 1,979 less than a 


year ago. 


parently unaffected by unfavorable weather. 


The movement of wheat to Winnipeg, however, continued liberal, ap- 


Total receipts there were 18,239 


cars last week, an increase of 1,469 over a week ago and 254 more than a year 
Wheat receipts at Kansas City were fairly liberal for this season of the 
year, amounting to 1,162 cars, an increase of 236 over the preceding week and 263 


less than a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and receipts of hard winter from 
Illinois increased. Offerings of the bet- 
ter grades were readily disposed of. 
Only a few cars of red were received, 
and they were quickly picked up. Trad- 
ing basis, Nov. 3: No. 1 red 25@28c 
over December, No. 2 red 20@26c over, 
No. 3 red 10@25c over; No. 1 hard 2%, 
@3y,c over, No. 2 hard 1@1'%c over, 
No. 8 hard December price to 2c under; 
No. 1 dark northern 1@4c over, No. 2 
dark northern 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 
1@2c over. Sales made late in the 
week: No. 2 red $1.824%4 bu; No. 2 hard 
$1.18@1.18%4, No. 8 hard $1.16%4; No. 
8 northern, $1.10. 

Winnipeg—New export business in 
cash wheat was not large last week, but 
oes were good buyers, since they 

considerable tonnage booked for the 
early part of November. Shipments 
from Fort William and Port Arthur 
were very large and, instead of increas- 
ing, as the trade expected, wheat stocks 
decreased 451,000 bus and now total 
39,600,000. At this time last year they 
were only half that amount, but deliv- 
eries from farms this year have been 
considerably larger than a year ago. 

Ww grades are finding favor abroad, 
and between the pool and the private 
trade, good quantities of these are being 
sold to Europe. Millers are taking the 
higher grades, chiefly Nos. 2 and 8 north- 
ern, and as both of these are on a de- 
liverable basis, they are being put 
through the clearing house daily. 
Freight rates on the lakes continue firm, 
and Atlantic port rates to the Mediter- 
Tanean have advanced sharply for No- 
vember shipment. Fort William price 
for No, 1 northern at the close of trad- 
ing, Nov. 8, was $1.201, bu. 

Minneapolis.—Deliveries of wheat con- 
tinue moderately heavy, but mills and 
elevators have cleaned up the congestion 
and are free buyers. That at di- 
version is snapped up at prevail- 
ng premiums by mill buyers. Practi- 

y all varieties meet with ready sale, 
except badly frosted and green berries. 
Eastern inquiry has fallen off, but will 
Probably pick up again soon, because 
mills in that territory will want all they 
fan get hold of before close of naviga- 
toa on the Great Lakes. Premiums, 


generally, are 1@2c bu higher for the 
week. The nominal trading basis now is 
18@24c bu over December for 14 per 
cent protein, 10@15c over for 13 per cent 
and 1@4c over for 12 per cent. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 3 
was $1.077,@1.3444, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07%,@1.124%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 5 at $1.10%@1.34%, and No. 1 
northern $1.107%.@1.12%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 3 
was 9654c@$1.21%, and of No. 1 durum 
9554c@$1.02%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 5 at 96%c@$1.22%, and No. 1 
durum at 95142c@$1.00%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Nov. 3, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1926 





Minneapolis.. 48,381 49,884 29,444 36,626 
Duluth ...... 58,131 68,853 18,941 35,869 
Totals ..... 106,512 118,737 48,385 72,495 


Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand last week for the milling grades 
of wheat, although buying was not ac- 
tive. Mill stocks are heavy, and they 
are inclined to use up these before buy- 
ing further supplies. A number feel that 
wheat strength has been maintained po- 
litically. Quotations, Nov. 3: hard win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.29 bu, No. 2 
$1.08@1.28, No. 8 $1.05@1.26, No. 4 
$1@1.25; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.34, 
No, 2 $1.81@1.82, No. 3 $1.18@1.28, No. 
4 $1.16@1.22. 

Duluth.—A little better buying inter- 
est in wheat was displayed last week, in 
the face of reduced spring wheat offer- 
ings. Mill buyers raised the outside pre- 
mium on choice dark varieties 7c, which 
resulted in bringing out slightly in- 
creased car offerings. Arrivals were 
mainly of the ordinary type. The high 
range of northern was advanced 4c. 

ce high protein was scarce. Quota- 
tions, at the close, Nov. 8: No. 1 dark, 
$1.1174@1.84% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.09%.@ 
1.81%; No. 8 dark, $1.06%@1.25%; No. 
1 northern, $1.09%@1.27%. There was 
some inquiry for winter wheat, but lit- 
tle came in for sale. Good color and 
high protein durum was in demand. Ex- 
port interest was quiet. Wheat ship- 
ping has been steady but somewhat less- 
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ened in volume from the previous week, 
with holdings decreasing about 1,000,000 


bus. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
o——-Amber durum———. -Durum— 
Oct. No, 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
27..: 104% @122% 103% @122% 112% 112% 


29... 104 @122 103 @122 112 
30... 102% @120% 101% @120% 110% 110% 
$1... 108% @121% 102% @121% 111% 111% 


Nov. 

1.... 102% @120% 101% @120% 110% 110% 
2.... 102% @120% 101% @120% 110% 110% 
3.... 1015 @119% 1005 @119% 109% 109% 


St. Louis.—Soft wheat was scarce last 
week. Sound, bright milling qualities 
were wanted in a limited way, but de- 
mand was slow for samples showing any 
damage. Hard wheat prices were some- 
what easier. Off grades were fairly 
steady. Sound low protein wheats were 
scarce. There was a light milling de- 
mand for No. 2 hard, with sales about 
on a parity with the Chicago December 
price. Receipts were 272 cars, against 
469 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 8: No. 2 red $1.43 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.30; No. 2 hard $1.17, No. 3 hard $1.13. 


Toledo.—Soft red wheat was slow last 
week. Millers are indifferent buyers, 
making offers under the market, and not 
caring whether they are accepted. It 
is estimated that one bushel of red wheat 
will go as far as four last year. The 
premium broke to 22c one day last week, 
but was 23c over December on the bid 
of $1.3914, Toledo rate points, for No. 
2 red, on Nov. 2. Opinion prevails that 
premiums must go lower. 


Nashville-—There was little interest in 
wheat last week, the movement being 
light. Receipts for 10 days were 43 
cars, compared with 30 last year. Vol- 
ume of business was about normal for 
this season of the year, October ship- 
ments running slightly larger than last 
year. Red wheat showed more strength, 
and on Nov. 3, No. 2, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.51@1.56 bu. 

Indianapolis—Fewer offerings of 
wheat last week seemed to strengthen 
the market, and prices were stimulated. 
Buying was fair. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
No. 2 red, $1.36@1.389 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.07@1.10. 


Atlanta.—Wheat movement in this dis- 
trict was reported less than normal for 
this period last week, due to decline in 
buying, most mills having ample grain 
in hand for their present needs. Pro- 
duction of flour at soft wheat mills the 
last of October was exceptionally low, 
barrel output less than at this period 
for three or four years. Red wheat 
prices, however, continued firm. No. 2 
was quoted at about $1.67 bu, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, Nov. 2, with bill. Outlook for 
the near future is not very promising. 


Milwaukee—Cash wheat declined 3c 
last week, and the market closed weak. 
Receipts were light. Offerings totaled 
25 cars, against 63 the week before and 
11 last year. Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.17@1.18 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.40@1.42; No. 1 mixed, $1.15@ 
1.16; No. 1 durum, 94@98c. 


Seattle-—There was very little activity 
in wheat last week. Farmers are not 
selling in any volume, and export and 
milling demand is quiet. Quotations, No. 
1, sacked, 30 days’ delivery, coast, Nov. 
2: soft and western white, $1.17 bu; hard 
winter and western red, $1.11; northern 
spring, $1.09; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.47. 

San Francisco.— Wheat is much weak- 
er, with mills showing little interest and 
feeders buying cheaper commodities. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, Nov. 2, 
basis 100 Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.15; No. 1 soft 
western white, $2.10; feed, $2.05. 

Ogden.—Receipts of wheat declined to 
80 carloads daily last week, growers and 
shippers reneging on deliveries. Grain 
sales were sufficient to care for all mill- 
ing needs, although most grain moving 
into Ogden is being stored for farmers. 
Another decline brought the lowest quo- 
tations in recent years. Prices, Nov. 3, 
were based as follows: No. 2 soft white 
98c@$1 bu, No. 2 northern spring 72@ 
76c and No. 2 hard winter 77@82c, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat trading slackened 
materially last week. Exporters showed 
less interest, and mills were less active. 
There was practically no new business 
for eastern or southeastern account and 
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farmers’ offerings decreased. Portland 
cash wheat prices at the close: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.44 bu; soft white, $1.16; 
western white, $1.15; hard winter, $1.08; 
northern spring, $1.074%2; western red, 
$1.08. 

Philadelphia.—With crop reports gen- 
erally favorable, and trade quiet, wheat 
last week declined 6c. Receipts were 
more liberal. On Nov. 8, No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, was quoted at $1.29@ 
1.81 bu, car lots, in export elevator. 


Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Nov. 3 was 
15%c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand moderate and stocks, 
less than twice as much domestic as 
Canadian, showing an increase of 158,- 
000 bus. Closing prices, Nov. 3, all 
based on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic: spot, $1.8314; November, 
$1.334%,. Practically no southern wheat 
arriving and therefore no market for 
it. Southern millers are apparently buy- 
ing as little wheat as possible locally, 
whereas a year ago they were free buy- 
ers. Exports were 382,890 bus, 3,744 do- 
mestic and 379,146 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 617,- 
826 bus; stock, 1,944,513. 


New York.—Wheat rallied from a 
slight decline and at the close of last 
week had a slightly firmer tone. Export 
demand fluctuated with the improved de- 
mand. Cash grain quotations, Nov. 2: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.573% bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.53%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.30%; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.3414; No. 2 
amber durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.26% ; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.133%. 


Buffalo.—There was very little trading 
in wheat last week. Receipts were heav- 
ier, however, as 8,701,818 bus were sent 
forward from the Head of the Lakes 
and 18,000 were received by rail. 


Toronto.—Plenty of Ontario winter 
wheat is available for milling purposes. 
Prices are firm at an unchanged level. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 2 red or white, 
$1.15@1.20 bu, in farmers’ wagonloads 
at mill doors; pool price, $1.28, f.o.b., 
car lots, country points. Western spring 
wheat advanced 2c. Quotations, Nov. 
8: No. 2 northern, $1.25 bu, c.i.f., bay 
ports; No. 3, $1.1914. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Aside from a little in- 
quiry for cleaning screenings, there is 
very little activity. Offerings, tempora- 
rily, are in excess of current needs, and 
prices are weak. At present levels, 
screenings look attractive to feed manu- 
facturers, but with storage facilities 
taxed by other commodities, there is lit- 
tle opportunity to accumulate stocks 
against future needs. Light-weight va- 
rieties are scarce and firm at $5@6 ton, 
medium $7@8 and country-run elevator 
screenings and seeds $9@10, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. Mill oats are unchanged at 
26@28c bu, depending upon weight. 


Winnipeg.—Larger supplies of screen- 
ings and poor demand last week, influ- 
enced prices, which were again reduced. 
For a time this season very high prices 
ruled, and good-sized quantities were 
difficult to locate, but the position is now 
reversed. On Nov. 3, quotations were 
$3.50 ton for shut-offs and $20 for stand- 
ard recleaned. 


Duluth—Sales of screenings continued 
slow last week, with only a light interest 
shown. A steady shipping movement 
continued on former purchases. Quota- 
tions held fairly steady except in spots. 


Toronto.—Offerings of screenings for 
immediate shipment from bay ports were 
fairly plentiful last week. On Nov. 3 
recleaned standard screenings were 
quoted at $25 ton, track, bay ports. 


Buffalo.—There was practically no sale 
for screenings last week. According to 
forwarding figures from the H of 
the Lakes, 1 tons were sent forward 
to Buffalo about the middle of last week. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for feeding tankage last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: 60 per cent protein, 
$75 ton; meat and bone scrap, $75; ton 
lots, $5 more. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. March Dec. May 
BB. cccee 115% 120% 111% 117% 
| Pee 116% 118% 111% 118% 
Nov 
Boccccce 116% 121% 111% 118% 
Siccccce 116% 121% 111% 118 
Becsccees 114% 119% 109% 116% 
Si cvecce 115% 120% 110% 117% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct, Dec. May Dec. May 
BO. cece 109% 117 115% 123% 
Sha cioes 110% 117% 116 124 
Nov. 
Becceses 110% 117% 116% 123% 
Seccecce 110 117% 116% 123% 
Succeces 108% 115% 114% 122% 
Becccone 109% 117 )) | eT 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 30.. 112 118% Nov. 2... 112% 119% 
Oct. 31.. 112% 119 Nov. 3... 111% 118% 
Nov. 1... 112 119% Nov. 5... 112 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
BO. cece 118% 118% 100% 100% 
 ) Sree 118% 119 101 101% 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Bec ccece 119% 119% 100% 101% 
Srccsece 119% 119% 100% 100% 
Srccosee 118% 118% 99% 99% 
| Pereer 119 118% 99% 99% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Nov. Feb. 
BOs ccece 136% 136% 111% 115% 
Tec ccese 136 135% 115% 116% 
Nov. Dec March 
-40e008 136% 136% Holiday 
Sucve dee 136% 136% 112% 116% 
Becenees 137% 137% 113% 117% 
Secvevce 136% 136% =i elt eee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct Dec March Dec. May 
, eae 81% 83% 74% 79% 
) See 82% 84% 75% 80% 
Nov 
rr 83% 85% 77 82 
Bisvevee 83% 85% 76% 81% 
Sevccees 82 84% 15% 81 
Sesvieses 82% 84% 75% 81% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec March Dec. May 
BO. cccee 43% 44 39% 41% 
|) 43% 44% 40 41% 
Nov 
Resceses 43% 44% 40 41% 
Be ccceve 43% 44% 40% 42 
So ccccer 43% 44% 39% 41% 
Secccves 43% 44% 39% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. March Dec. May 
POTEET 101% 104% 97 101% 
 ) OPE 102% 104% 97% 101% 
Nov 
Rocccces 102% 105% 97% 102% 
Bevceene 102 104% 97% 101% 
Sevscess 100% 103 96% 100% 
Beccccce 100% 103% 97 101 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
PPT 227 228 225 226 
Sb. cccee 226% 227% 225% 225 
Nov. Dec, May Dec. May 
Becwcees 227% 233% 226% 231% 
Si veccce 226 231% 225% 230% 
Si ccesee 225 230% 224% 229% 
Becccese 225 231 224 229 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Nov. 3: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

















Baltimore ..2,658 7 120 3 355 
Boston ..... ees +'% 30 4 101 
Buffalo ..... 5,506 34 1,910 290 1,363 

Afloat ....1,671 soe 202 eee eae 
Chicago ...13,129 1,147 3,568 1,788 1,262 
Detroit ..... 288 15 35 11 43 
Duluth ....24,42 1 671 1,151 1,020 
Galveston ..2,053 esa oes 6 531 
Indianapolis 1,060 255 1,837 +a Sie 
Kan. City. .20,238 28 79 27 29 
Milwaukee .1,226 47 634 621 703 
ae 27, 923 1 2,611 743° «1,542 
N. Orleans... 877 48 113 6 475 
Newp. News 4 Pye ee ge0 ees 
New York.. 322 20 214 115 219 
Fort Worth.4,572 63 251 4 25 
Omaha ..... 9,293 108 590 65 117 
Peoria ...... 13 18 725 e os 
Philadelphia 672 5 153 6 290 
Sioux City.. 723 59 315 ee 39 
St. Joseph. .2,423 1 ho ee leey + 
St,. Louis....4,761 141 . .257 . & «186 
“Toledo ..... 2,625 30 225 3 49 
Wichita ....5,981 ~ 2 2 os 1 
Canals ..... 580 oe es os 353 
Lakes ...... 1,221 ee 30 84 191 

Totals .134,244 2,030 14,472 4,830 8,894 


Last year. .88,684 22,080 23,541 2,283 5,032 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
, Increases—Wheat, 1,020,000 bus; corn, 


746,000; oats; 122,000; ‘rye, 279,000; barley, 


294,000. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 3, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
2 ee eo 


Minneapolis .. 8 256 
Kansas City... 19 13 181 199 
Chicago ...... 265 255 176 186 


New York .... 399 250 86 87 486 327 
Philadelphia . 41 44 61 29 79 93 
Boston ....... 47 46 14 12 38 30 
Baltimore .... 29 44 2 13 es 
Milwaukee ... 77 71 1 15 e¢ ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 178 149 196 172 244 206 
*Nashville . ee ee 61 49 
*Figures for 10 days. 








Corn—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Nov. 3, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 384 62 180 92 11,997 
Kansas City.. 598 169 156 54 22 1,325 
Chicago ...... 828 691 318 288 ee eo 
New York.... 26 9 ee 23 17 224 
Philadelphia . 4 3 2 18 7 27 





Boston ....... ee ee oe ee ee 2 
Baltimore .... 6 9 ee ee 8 18 
Milwaukee ... 352 419 98 86 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 3 ae ee 1 ° 
Toledo ....... 40 40 6 11 ee 
Buffalo ...... 814 182 es os 34 1,888 
*Nashville ... 113 80 73 13 5 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 3, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,347 1,272 18 17,863 
Kansas City... 1,280 1,160 5,020 3,580 
New York ° 4 4 eee 
Philadelphia .. 160 200 


Boston ....... eee 169 
Baltimore .... 379 216 eee eos 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 2 3 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Nov. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat — Barley Flax Rye 
GB. Be Preveses 2,843 42 306 35 147 
Can. Gov't ... 364 "58 159 54 56 
Sask. Pool 


Mo. 6 cccces 3,668 160 420 57 149 
WO. 6 sccsee 4,443 133 474 29 118 
Pool Terminals— 


Sask. No. 5...1,388 4 ee e 

Sask. No. a 346 ee 

Sask. No. 8...1,256 1 os 

Wheat No. 1..1,010 6 311 

Wheat No. 2.. 131 ee ee 
Private “regu- 

bare” fcc cece 39,629 2,316 6,258 410 1,661 
Other private.. 30 14 12 oe 





Totals ...... 39,659 2,330 6,270 410 1,661 
Week ago ..... 40,110 1,862 6,006 412 1,605 
Year ago 20,360 1,119 1,790 1,064 1,644 


Week's receipts. 16,495 1,297 2,423 176 343 
Shipments— 


By lake ..... 16,656 727 1,709 177 286 
By rail ...... 290 101 450 ee ee 
Year ago— 
Week's re- 
CREE cnccdes 19,931 716 1,536 349 439 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 15,339 214 1,558 77 370 
By fall wesc 402 65 5 ° 5 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus 


No. 1 northern... 340 
No. 2 northern. .4,926 
No. 3 northern. .5,511 








DOs, & cccccccece Gee. *S BOE bc ceneres 1,055 
INNO. .8 ccccossces eee. OOO wyeccdaue 549 
WG. 6 cvcccccecs 7,425 Others ........ 331 
WeOE sccscccses 1,808 
Durum— Total .csccees 2,316 
sO. We A 61 Flaxseed— Bus 
2C. W. A....1,822 1 We Diese des 312 
S C.. We Accor 8488.- 3 c. Ws! .ccvevece 68 
GORE .cccces Se. & Gh Els peeneece 19 
TOE cccccccccs SB GOR .ccccccce 11 
White spring... 562 — 
Winter ......00. 7 BURRS % havens 410 
QERGTD cc cccsves 3,029 Rye— Bus 
—— 2C. W. ....... 115 
Total wcccoss 80,628 3 C. Wi cccuese 453 
CEMGOR. 6.00.44 sees 1,093 
DEO sic ssi'nss% 1,661 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
3, 1928, and Nov. 5, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— ,-—In bond—, 
Nov. 3 Nov.5 Nov.3 Nov. 5 

1928 1927 1928 1927 


Want céivecse 140,338 39,343 18,292 12,636 
De. ocsne ces 4,769 2,201 205 545 
oo. BOOT oe 2,044 23,451 eee ee 
Barley ...... 11,067 6,338 2,958 1,496 
ee 16,908 25,306 211 59 
Flaxseed .... 2,721 6,602 see 9 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 3 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 9,083,000 (none) 
bus; rye, 1,248,000 (mone); corn, 253,000 
(none); barley, 5,703,000 (none); oats, 973,- 
000 (none). 








Oats—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 431 501 631 6712,511 9,356 
Kansas City... 84 130 16 50 77 343 
Chicago ...... 642 822 507 543 “a “ey 
New York.... 164 190 37 10 248 3382 
Philadelphia . 31 50 78 42 164 119 
Boston ...... . 37 e. ne 30 27 
Baltimore .... 7 8 3 ——_ 49 
Milwaukee ... 191 209 76 «4255 7 ss 
Duluth-Sup. .. 337 21 30 17 671 1,089 
Toledo ....... 105 82 59 38 es FF 
Buffalo ...... 560 187 es . 2,042 2,474 
*Nashville ... 347 123 93 76 668 321 

*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
146 53 





Minneapolis .. 182 743 2,938 
Kansas City... 7 18 ee 4 27 108 
Chicago ...... 285 8680 9 9 ee ve 
New York ... 63 27 94 43 #1385 94 
Philadelphia . 1 ee 1 1 6 11 
Boston ....... 2 1 ee 9 4 4 
Baltimore .... .. 2 ee ee 3 19 
Milwaukee ... 55 24 10 19 ‘ ve 
Duluth-Sup. .. 337 891 3877 7101,1511,121 
Buffalo ...... 139 -» 136 6 480 909 
*Nashville ... 12 12 8 14 ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 668 407 701 4901,542 439 
Kansas City... 115 48 76 12 28 403 


_ 


Chicago ...... 3885 176 336 105 ie “s 
New York .... 603 602 119 413 612 557 
Philadelphia . ola ee 17 12 294 33 
Boston ....... 49 83 95 110 861 87 


Baltimore .... 17? 58 167 117 453 87 
Milwaukee ... 297 236 126 83 ee ee 
886 1,020 


Duluth-Sup. .. 8011,093 584 731 
Buffalo ...... 1,7371,461 1,102 383 335 1,789 
*Nashville ... 3 3 ee ee ee ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 3, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ...... 2,838 2,890 1,370 1,456 27,923 18,577 
Kan: City. .1,6611,964 1,129 1,106 20,173 14,150 
Chicago ... 828 691 318 288 


New York..2,7771,544 1,3601,822 1,426 2,195 
Philadelphia 454 251 284 405 1,174 851 
Boston .... 588 es 56 -- 1,062 2 
Baltimore .. 631 179 3883 137 4,605 2,438 


Milwaukee... 42 17 231 10 
Dul.-Sup. ..3, = 5,804 3,8885,799 24, 426 18, 137 
Toledo ..... 78 #497 79 
Buffalo ....8, 7196, 381 3,402 1,760 15, 917 aT, 144 


*Nashville - He. ia 10 612 670 732 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











o—————————Week ending. ,v July it 

Wheat to— Oct. 27,°28 Oct. 29,'27 Oct. 20,’28 Oct. 27,'28 Oct. 29, ’27 
POROe cee sintase nce ¢ tleghe og bosa8 2 391,000 656,000 4,043,000 4,737,000 
United Kingdom wagon 444,000 . 1,049,000 270,000 5,501,000 22,453,000 
Other Europe .::....... 2,323,000 3,510,000 4,230,000 24,428,000 42,255,000 
CORRE . cecmesre nists eS Aseubas GRAGE.- "leeds es 11,473,000 19,325,000 
Other countries ........ 131,000 662,000 22,000 3,748,000 3,982,000 
-, 0. BE ETYE CEPT ET 2,898,000 5,659,000 5,178,000 49,193,000 92,752,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *338,000 447,000 335,000 4,366,000 5,025,000 
) A Ee ere Pa eee 795,000 299,000 2,481,000 34,119,000 16,209,000 
OOO * bb ose cS iii e Coc swe ce VTbe 77,000 106,000 164,000 2,909,000 1,994,000 
ODED. 0.6 o epuwd tance og bisvedesce 73,000 66,000 393,000 6,272,000 2,896,000 
BEG. 90044500 sh ness wadencen 417,000 1,508,000 230,000 16, 290, 000 


sinctuding -via -Pacific-perts:- wheat, ‘407,000 bus; -flour;--146,800 bbls. ° 


oe ee * 
‘. 7 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns f 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 27, jn th 
United States, Canada and the Unitea Kin . 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ. 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held j;, 
the United States and Canada, with pol 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 29, 
Wheat— Oct. 27 vious week 1927 
United States*... 137,470 +3,240 94.607 
United Statesf... 4,965 +555 = 4,068 
COME cinccdoes 154,523 +5,481 62,499 
oe erases —— 
Tete ....ccce 296,958 +9,276 161,167 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WOGED sei icccues $48,600 +1,200 61,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TORRE vas cavsce 345,558 +10,476 222,767 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
MEE Secasacses 1,507 —920 21,847 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Wetals oceiecscece 26,154 +1,158 29,479 


*East of Rocky Mountains. West of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———United States 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 





Aug. 1 ..... 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
he ending— 

Mm © ceocss 120,933,000 3,609,000 124,542,000 
Oct. 13 -128,025,000 3,657,000 131,682,000 
Oct. 20 +22 1345230,000 4,410,000 138,640,000 
Oct, 27 ....137,470,000 4,965,000 142,435,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada obothcoasts _ afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 183,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Week ate 
Oct. 6..... 106,197,000 230,739,000 49,300,000 
Oct. 13....134,427,000 266,109,000 47,600,000 
Oct. 20 : 2 149,042,000 287,682,000 47,400,000 
Oct. 27 - 154,523,000 296,958,000 48,600,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 





1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Oct. 6....280,039,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Oct. 13...313,709,000 
Sept. 1....179,726,000 Oct. 20...335,082,000 

Oct. 27...345,558,000 
Fi d—R ipts, Shi ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 472 457 207 106 1,005 2,938 
Chicago ...... 88 po 

New York ... 16 

Duluth-Sup. . [#895 1, 183 843 422 1, 580 3, 528 
are ere: 


*October mill oe 014, 163 hen, To- 
tal flaxseed receipts for October, 1928, were 
3,645,058 bus; shipments, 1,778,446 bus do- 
mestic, 1,068 bus bonded. 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 potato crop, based on condition Oct. 1, 
compared with the final estimates for 1927 
and 1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1926 1927 1928 
ee 36,830 37,288 38,046 
New York -- 29,016 28,620 32,821 
New Jersey ..... 7,250 9,177 8,978 
Pennsylvania ... 22,176 26,400 $1,513 
MOD. ook ecg cses 10,058 12,180 12,812 
Michigan ....... 29,880 23,120 35,740 
Wisconsin ...... 27,140 23,920 $2,460 
Minnesota ...... 29,800 33,128 36,904 
BONN Sins Gadde es 6,083 6,150 10,830 
North Dakota .. 7,520 11,526 11,237 
South Dakota .. 3,300 7,590 6,786 
Nebraska ....... 5,329 8,904 9,933 
Virginia ........ 11,658 19,760 19,548 
BRGRUORR © 60's 6.0 <8 2,975 5,265 5,174 
DTS a sash sy 16,198 24,380 20,358 
Wyoming ...... 1,456 2,414 2,608 
Colorado ....... 11,760 16,046 16,060 
SE i dindiee eels oe 2,465 2,970 3,518 
| Pra 700 780 872 
Washington 10,720 13,430 10,804 
oo ee 4,500 6,240 5,655 
California ...... 6,923 7,956 8,165 
Other states .... 72,623 79,720 102,900 
Peete Spt eh almanac 
U. S., totals... 356,360 406,964 463,722 
SWEET POTATOES 
1926 1927 1928 
New Jersey..... 2,465 1,890 2,218 
Delaware ....... 1,251 880 gil 
‘Maryland .......  °1,815 1,584 1,470 
‘Virginia | 5,375 5,805 5,166 
North ‘Carolina... ° 7,560 10,146 7,980 
South Carolina.. 4,160 5,300 4,095 
Georgia ........ 9,460 10,560 9,253 
Tennessee ...... 5,535 4,704 4,795 
Alabama .:....; 6,500 7,350 6,931 
Mississippi ..... 6,240 7,728 5,522 
Arkansas ....... 4,212 4,408 2,961 
Louisiana ...... 7,110 9,702 7,459 
Texas .......... 8,556 11,970 8,616 
Other states .... 13,419 11,901 . 11,135 
—w— , 
Ge By totals -+ 1+ 83,658 -+- 98,928 =" 78542 
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orn *% PRODUCTS | 


Atlanta.— An active demand for white 
milling corn was reported by brokers 
jast week. Most buying was for current 
wants. Movement was heavier than 
usual at this period. No Georgia corn 
was offered. Corn meal demand was 
fair for current needs. Prices were firm. 
Quotations, Nov. 2, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
9 white western corn, with bill, $1.20@ 
121 bu, bulk; No. 3 white, $1.19@1.20; 
No. 2 yellow $1.21@1.22, No. 3 yellow 
$1.20@1.21. Sacked corn, 4c more. 


New Orleans—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, although prices 
in some instances declined 16c. Foreign 
demand improved, and 8,038 bus left this 
port, 5,001 going to Puerto Barrios, 1,800 
to Havana, 1,197 to Puerto Limon and 
40 to Belize. Quotations, Nov. 1: No. 2 

iow $1.06 bu, No. 3 $1.04; No. 2 white 
$1.06, No. 3 $1.04 (for export, 6¢ bu less, 
sacked); yellow chops, $2 per 100 Ibs, 
cream meal $2.35; standard ‘meal $2.25, 
grits $2.35. 

Memphis.—Corn meal prices are grad- 
ually adjusting themselves to a new crop 
basis, which caused buyers to take as 
little as possible last week. Their stocks 
are light, and recent easiness has dis- 
couraged buying, although cream, basis 
%’s, is being offered as low as $4.15 for 
immediate shipment. Mills grinding old 
corn are asking $4.40@4.50. Interior 
demand is about normal, although the 
failure of cotton to advance has checked 
buying. 

Kansas City.—Heavier receipts early 
last week of new crop corn broke prices, 
but they strengthened later on news that 
much of the corn is being kept on farms 
and that stocks of old corn were so low 
that receipts are not likely to be heavy 
for some time. The new corn is said to 
be of very good quality. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: white corn, No. 2 86@87c bu, 
No. 3 84@86c, No. 4 82@83c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 8614,@87%,c, No. 3 81@84c, 
No, 4 77@80c; mixed corn, No. 2 80@ 
8le, No. 3 77144@79c, No. 4 T5@77c. 


Nashville—A fair demand prevailed 
last week for corn, prices having con- 
siderable range. New corn movement is 
getting under way, and some old crop 
grain has been arriving from western 
states. Current sales of meal are fairly 
active, but buyers are awaiting new crop 
developments before anticipating needs. 
Quotations, Nov. 8: corn, No. 2 white 
98%4c@$1.02 bu, No. 3 white 971%4c@ 
$1.01; No. 2 yellow 9814c@$1.02, No. 3 
yellow 9742c@$1.01; corn meal, degermi- 
nated cream, per 100 lbs, $2.35. 


St. Louis—Old corn was in light sup- 
ply last week, and prices higher. New 
corn was irregular, top grades selling at 
advances, but the higher moisture low 
grade was heavily discounted. Local ele- 
vators were the most important buyers, 
with glucose interests next. Receipts 
were 491 cars, against 277 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Nov. 3: No. 4 
corn 801%4¢ bu, No. 5 corn 7814c; No. 2 
yellow 90c, No. 4 yellow 791,@80c, No. 
5 yellow 78c, No. 6 yellow 75c; No. 1 
white, 971,c, Standard meal was quoted 
at $2.20 and cream meal at $2.30 per 
100 lbs in 100-lb sacks. 


Chicago.—Corn mills are beginning to 
start up again. On Nov. 3, corn flour 
was quoted at $2.20 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $2.20, cream meal $2.40, and hom- 
iny $2.20. Receipts were heavier. No. 
8 mixed was quoted at 88c bu, No. 4 
mixed 81144c, No. 5 mixed 80c, No. 6 
mixed 76c; No. 3 yellow 831,@84\,c, 
No. 4 yellow 81@82c, No. 5 yellow 79 
@80%c, No. 6 yellow 771,@78¥,c; No. 
4 white 81@8114c, No. 5 white 80@ 
8014, No. 6 white 771c. 


Milwaukee——Corn declined 173,¢ bu 
last week. Receipts were heavy, the 
bulk of them being applied on previous 
sales. There was a good demand locally. 
Receipts were 297 cars, afainst 28 the 
previous week and 255 last year. Corn 
meal remained unchanged, but probably 
will £ lower on the decline of the cash 
article. Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 4 yel- 
low, 80%,@81%¢ bu; No. 4 white, 80% 
@80%,c; No. 4 mixed, 79@79¥4c. 


Mi olis—Temporarily, the cash 
corn market is depressed by liberal re- 








ceipts, but traders look for a broader 
market before long. No. 3 yellow is 
quoted at 1@4c bu under the Chicago 
December, No. 4 yellow 6@8c under, No. 
5 yellow 10@18c under and No. 6 yellow 
14@1l6c under. New corn is moving 
freely and quality is good. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 3 
was 79@93%,2c; the closing price on Nov. 
5 was 78@82c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 6 at $4.80 
@5 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.80@5. 


Evansville——New corn came in rapid- 
ly last week, farmers being in the midst 
of their husking. A little yellow corn 
was received from local sources, but the 
bulk came from the West. Quotations, 
Nov. 3: new corn, 75c bu; cream corn 
meal, $2.60 per 100 lbs; cracked corn, 
$2.40; feed meal, $2.10; corn bran, $2. 


Indianapolis.—With an increasing vol- 
ume of Indiana corn reaching the mar- 
ket, prices slumped radically last week, 
and farmers are beginning to curtail 
their offerings. Most of the corn being 
offered is not properly dried. Feed 
manufacturers are taking some interest 
in the new crop, and some future buying 
is being done. Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 
3 white 74@75c bu, No. 5 white 72@ 
73c; No. 4 yellow 74@75c, No. 3 yellow 
72@78c; No. 4 mixed 72@73c, No. 5 
mixed 70@7lc. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for corn was un- 
expectedly heavy last week, with prices 
holding firm. All quotations were on 
new crop corn, which was purchased as 
fast as delivered. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.05@1.06 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.04@1.05; kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.85 
@2.90, in 100-Ib sacks. 


Buffalo—Following the readjustment 
between old and new crop prices, local 
traders feel that corn is finally on a 
sound basis. Receipts of new corn last 
week met with a steady demand, espe- 
cially No. 3 yellow, which sold for $1.03 
@1.05. Rail receipts were 313,600 bus. 
No corn was sent forward from upper 
lake ports to Buffalo. On Nov. 3, No. 
2 yellow was quoted at $1.06 bu and No. 
4 yellow at 98c@$1. There is an excel- 
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lent business passing in both export and 
domestic corn meal, closing quotations 
on domestic meal being at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was going from an 
old to a new crop basis last week, and 
offerings were light. There was a good 
inquiry for No. 2 for December-January 
delivery. Arrivals, mostly old crop, were 
5,620 bus, 5,512 by rail and 108 by boat. 
Closing quotation, Nov. 3, No. 2, export, 
December delivery, 9314c. Cob corn 
(new) was nominally quoted at $4@4.25 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were weaker 
but in fair demand, the former at $2.30 
@2.35 and the latter at $2.35@2.45, per 
100 Ibs. 

Boston.—A little old corn for all-rail 
shipment was offered last week at $1.19 
@1.20 bu for No. 2 yellow, and $1.17 
for No. 3 yellow; new No. 2 yellow was 
quoted more freely at $1.07@1.08, all- 
rail, and No. 3 yellow at $1.05@1.06. 
New crop corn meal was in slow de- 
mand, with the market lower at $2.75 for 
granulated yellow and bolted yellow, 
with feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.35, all in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed 
held steady but quiet at $46.80 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 

Philadelphia.—Corn goods were quiet 
last week and easier, with the limited 
offerings ample for requirements. Fancf 
kiln-dried yellow and white meals in 
100-lb sacks were quoted on Nov. 3 at 
$2.80. 

San Francisco. Demand for corn was 
good last week. Quotations, Nov. 2, basis 
100 Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $2.05, bulk; California yel- 
low, $2.15, sacked; Egyptian, $2.15, 
sacked; California milo, $1.85, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $1.70, bulk; eastern 
No. 2 Kafir, $1.6714, bulk. 


Toronto.—Demand for American corn 
for immediate delivery was good last 
week, and bookings for future shipment 
were fairly heavy. Prices were about 2c 
higher. Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 3 Amer- 
ican yellow corn 9914c bu, delivered, To- 
ronto, prompt shipment; December ship- 
ment, 95c; Argentine corn was un- 
changed at $1.09 bu, track, Port Col- 
borne. 
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| Rye Propucrs | 


gS 


Milwaukee.—Rye flour was down last 
week on the decline in cash rye. Pure 
white and pure dark were both 10c bbl 
lower, and light and medium grades l5c. 
Quotations, Nov. 3: pure white, $6.50@ 
6.65 bbl; light, $6.30@6.45; medium, $5.85 
@6; pure dark, $4.20@4.25; meal, $5@ 
5.15. 

Minneapolis——Maximum quotations on 
rye flours are down about 10c bbl for 
the week. Local millers report a con- 
tinuance of indifference on the part of 
buyers, with no interest whatever shown. 
Even the larger buyers are content to 
cover only their week-to-week require- 
ments. Sales last week were largely ex- 
warehouse, or a few barrels at a time 
in mixed cars. Car lot orders are ex- 
ceptional. Pure white is quoted at $5.30 
@5.45 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $5.65@5.80, and 
pure dark $4.15@4.30. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 17,394 bbls flour, compared with 
11,281, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Shipping directions on rye 
flour were very good last week. New 
business was confined to occasional sin- 
gle cars. The local output totaled 6,538 
bbls, against 7,072 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Nov. 3: patent white, 
$6.45@6.60 bbl, jute; medium, $5.70@6; 
dark, $4.25@4.75. 

Duluth—A slow inquiry was reported 
for rye flour last week. High prices 
are holding buyers to bare needs. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 3, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.60 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.95; No. 3 dark, $4.70; No. 5 
blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $5.35. 

Buffalo—Rye flour advanced 20c last 
week, and some new business was re- 
ported. Production showed a. consider- 
able decline. Quotations, Nov. 3: white 


$7.25 bbl, medium $6.80, dark $6.20, f.o.b., 
Buffalo. Rochester quotations were 20c 
over Buffalo. 


St. Louis.——Mill quotations for rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Nov. 3: pure white patent, $6.85 
bbl; medium, $6.20; pure dark, $4.70; 
rye meal, $5.50. 

New York.—Rye flour business showed 
no improvement last week. White pat- 
ent, Nov. 2, in jutes, was quoted at 
$6.75@7 bbl. 

Boston.—Prices for rye flour advanced 
early last week, but at the close the tone 
was easier, with a slight decline. Rye 
meal and pure dark rye also ruled lower 
at the close. Demand for all grades was 
quiet. Quotations: choice white patent, 
$7@7.30 bbl; standard patent, $6.70@ 
7.05; medium light straights, $6.30@6.60; 
medium dark straights, $5.85@6.20; rye 
meal, $5.60@5.80; pure dark rye, $5.30 
@5.35. 

Indianapolis.—Buyers of rye flour and 
the millers are at wide variance regard- 
ing prices. Millers say there is a great 
shortage of good milling rye and they 
are having to pay a high price for the 
better milling grades, while buyers be- 
lieve prices will go lower, and are hold- 
ing off. Quotations, Nov. 3: pure white 
$6.25@6.75 bbl, pure medium $5.75@6, 
and pure dark $4.25@4.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour last week was 
quiet, sales being scattered and in small 
lots. Offerings were moderate and 
prices unchanged. Jobbers’ quotations, 
Nov. 3: pure white $6.25@6.75 bbl, me- 
dium $5.50@6, and dark $4.50@4.75, cot- 
ton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier and 
generally ignored last week. The trade 
seems to have lost all interest in the 
product, owing to the premium at which 
it is being held. It is believed in this 
market that the shrinkage in the con- 
sumption of rye must sooner or later 
offset any shortage which may have ex- 
isted in the grain. Nominal quotations, 
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Nov. 3, in 98-lb cottons: pure top pat- 
ent $6.65@6.90 bbl, straight $5.90@6.15, 
and dark $4.90@5.15. 


Atlanta.—No improvement was re- 
ported in rye flour demand last week, 
though stocks of nearly all buyers were 
low. Outlook for business seemed to 
promise some improvement. Prices were 
slightly weaker, averaging $6.75@7 bbl, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, Nov. 2, for No. 2 dark. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour was in small 
supply last week and firmly held, though 
quiet. Quotations, Nov. 3, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $7@7.25 bbl; medium, 
$6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 


oo > 

RYE EXPORTS TO CEASE IN MONTH 

Within a month, the movement of rye 
from the West to the East for export 
will probably cease with the close of 
navigation, not to be resumed until next 
April, states the rye review for Oct. 31, 
published by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. The excess of receipts 
over current demand during that period 
probably will accumulate at terminals. 
The present visible supply is 4,500,000 
bus, compared with a little over 2,000,- 
000 last year. For the first 15 weeks of 
this crop year, exports have been disap- 
pointing, being only 4,000,000, compared 
with 13,500,000 last year. Short as was 
the crop this year, it is not only ample 
for all domestic needs, but affords a sur- 
plus of around 15,000,000 bus for ex- 
port. At last week’s close, outstanding 
sales for December delivery at Chicago 
stood at 6,369,000, with the contract 
stock 1,688,000. 
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Toronto.—A reduction of 30c in rolled 
oats and oatmeal on Oct. 30 stimulated 
demand, and cereal mills reported a fair 
business. Quotations, Nov. 3: rolled 
oats $7.10 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, 
delivered on track, $6.80; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Winnipeg.—Domestic trading in oat- 
meal and rolled oats was fairly good 
last week, but mills could not compete 
in the export market. Receipts of new 
oats continue graded very low. For 
that reason prices in the futures market 
ruled high, and big premiums were asked 
for the better grades. Quotations, Nov. 
8: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.60; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats was 
fairly good last week. A reduction of 
15c was effected on Oct. 30. Prices are 
now on a basis of $3.50 per 90-lb bags, 
delivered. 

Buffalo— Demand for rolled oats con- 
tinued seasonably strong last week and 
a fair business was transacted. On 
Nov. 3, in 90’s, Buffalo, they were quot- 
ed at $2.60, with Rochester prices 5c 
more, ; 

Philadelphia.—There was a moderate 
demand for oatmeal last week, and 
values were steadily maintained. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 8: ground, $3.25 per 100- 
Ib jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute 
sack, 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal showed 
improvement last week, with rolled 
quoted at $2.75 and cut and ground at 
$3.02, all in 90-Ib sacks. 

Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 6 at $2.36 per 90 Ibs. 


| Fae Buckwueat MARKET | 


Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour last 
week was quiet and unchanged. The 
limited offerings were ample for re- 
quirements. Quotation, Nov, 38, $3.75 
per 98-lb cotton’ sack. 

Buffalo.—There was practically no de- 
mand for buckwheat last week. Re- 
ceipts were light, only six cars. Bid- 
ding was equal to $1.90 at loading points. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat came out better 
last week, and offerings were more free. 
Price advanced 2c. On Nov. 3 
quality buckwheat was quoted at 84@87c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping point. 
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RRANSPORTATION | 


LITTLE SPACE FOR FLOUR 
OR GRAIN AT GULF PORTS 


Oxranoma Crry, Oxta—Flour and 
grain shippers have had considerable 
difficulty, though no actual distress, in 
obtaining steamer space for the move- 
ment of flour and grain at gulf ports. 
The heavy offerings of cotton—a com- 
modity which pays a higher ocean rate 
than grain—have interfered in a meas- 
ure with obtaining cargo space. 


oo 


GREAT LAKES RATES LOWER 
AS ORE SHIPMENTS DECLINE 


Dututn, Minn.—Vessel rates on grain 
evidently reached the high point for the 
season when the 4%c rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, prevailed during the 
latter part of October, and the trend is 
now downward, boats having been char- 
tered at 4c last week. The reaction is 
due to the fact that the demand of the 
ore carrying trade is declining, and 
boats in that trade are coming into the 
grain market. As November progresses, 
especially if weather turns cold, ore ship- 
ments will fall off, due to difficulties of 
handling in freezing weather, and the 
vessels thereby released will to a consid- 
erable extent be available for grain. 

With the ore carrying season subsid- 
ing, vessels that are under charter for 
winter storage of grain will soon begin 
reporting for cargoes. It has been esti- 
mated that November should show a 
decrease in elevator stocks at Duluth- 
Superior of 5,000,000 bus as a result of 
final shipments. 

The Norwegian steamer Skagitand 
last week left Fort William with a cargo 
of 55,000 bus wheat, which she will take 
to Europe direct. She came into the 
lakes with a cargo of china clay con- 
signed to Sheboygan, Wis., and went to 
Fort William for her return cargo. The 
boat was loaded carefully to prevent 
shifting, some of the grain being placed 
in sacks and some in bulk. 

Shipments of ore from the Lake Supe- 
rior district for the season to Nov. 1 
were 49,719,931 tons, against 49,106,714 
last year. 

oop 


NAVIGATION RULES WAIVED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an or- 
der waiving some of its rules as to 
freight rate publication on behalf of 
rail-and-water and all-water traffic af- 
fected by closed navigation conditions in 
winter. By reason of the waiver, car- 
riers and agents may file, on one day’s 
notice, supplements noting discontinu- 
ance of water traffic and establishing 
new provisions as to tariffs in line with 
the Commission’s revised general rules 
made effective Oct. 1. The waiver is for 
the purpose of enabling Great Lakes 
carriers to suspend service on shortage 
and yet comply with all the Commis- 
sion’s requirements anent the publica- 
tion of tariffs. 

oe 


HUTCHINSON 


Central Kansas mills’ sales of flour 
Jast week were confined to a few small 
scattering lots. Inquiry from all classes 
was light, none being received from 
abroad. Shipping directions were a little 
more satisfactory. Quotations, Nov. 2, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.70 bbl; straight, $6.20; first 
clear, $4.70. 

NOTES 

Rains and snow have boosted 1929 
wheat prospects greatly. Ample mois- 
ture for sprouting newly sown wheat 
has been provided. 


John Kiley, who has been representa- 
tive of the William Kelly Milling Co. in 
Indiana, has been transferred to Iowa, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids. 


George E. Hogle, who has been con- 
nected with the traffic department of the 
Orient Railroad at Wichita, is svon to 
become full-time secretary of the Hutch- 
inson Board of Trade. He will handle 
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matters pertaining to traffic and claims, 
and eventually take over the duties of 
secretary. 

oo S> 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour was in rather limited demand 
last week, with prices fluctuating. Buy- 
ers were not inclined to be active, and it 
was the general opinion that they were 
rather extensively booked and that it 
was useless to attempt any positive sell- 
ing campaigns. Interest was more keen 
in springs than in hard winters, and quo- 
tations were practically unchanged. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 

Demand for clears was somewhat im- 
proved, while sales of soft winter wheat 
flour continued light. On the whole, the 
market was slow and listless. Sales of 
low protein hard winters were slightly 
improved. Wholesale bakers are a unit 
in their intention to avoid an untoward 
action that might result in any radical 


price war, as has been the case in other 
cities. 

Semolina was quoted at 3c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were moderate, and ship- 
ping directions active. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 3, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6@6.75 bbl, standard patent $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.75, 
standard patent $5.60@6.10; low protein 
hard winter standard patent, $5.50@ 
5.75; clears, $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.50 
@6, bulk. “yr 


R. H. Wiedt, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., called at the Pittsburgh offices of the 
company last week. 

C. C. Larus. 


oo 


Philadelphia.—Demand for oats last 
week was only moderate, and prices 
eased off ¥,c under more liberal arrivals. 
On Nov. 3 No. 2 whites were quoted 
at 531,@571,4¢ bu. 





Memphis: A Diversified Market 


(Continued from page 524.) 
to have been of material help in better- 
ing the demand. However, there is some 
complaint heard among dealers in this 
product that they are working on an in- 
sufficient margin. 

The establishment of a cottonseed fu- 
tures trading market in Memphis, to be 
operated by the Memphis Merchants’ 
Clearing Association, is expected to be 
one of the most progressive strides ever 
made in the marketing of cottonseed 
products. Plans to form this market 
were laid by members of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, with C. P. Reid 
acting as chairman of the committee in 
charge of the work. Stock in the new 
organization consists of 500 shares pre- 
ferred at $100 a share. Of this amount, 
200 shares will be taken by the Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Exchange, and the re- 
mainder largely by individual members 
of the organization. The commodities to 
be handled are cottonseed and cottonseed 
meal, Warehouse receipts or bills of 
lading are named for deliveries, and the 
contractual unit is placed at 25 tons. 
Margins are set at, original, $2 ton, with 
variations during trading hours. 

. E. Coe, president of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, was particularly 
active in developing the plan, and ob- 
tained the advice of the best future trad- 
ing experts in the country. The services 
of William R. Meadows, a well-known 
authority on future trading, were loaned 
by the Chicago Board of Trade to help 
formulate the plans, and he will person- 
ally supervise the first two months of 
its actual operation. C. S. Meloy, head 
of the grades department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
given advice regarding grades, premiums 
and discounts, and C. L. Finch, in charge 
of the division of cotton marketing, was 
also of much help to the exchange in 
formulating the future trading program. 

Those who have sponsored this plan— 
and practically the entire membership of 
the Merchants’ Exchange is heartily back 
of it—realize that a successful futures 
market is dependent upon wide and 
continuous trading. Consequently, be- 
fore the program was launched they as- 


sured themselves of the support of plant- 
ers, ginners, oil mill operators, feed 
mixers and others. 

This year the cottonseed meal indus- 
try of Memphis and elsewhere has re- 
ceived an unusually large number of in- 
quiries from foreign importers for con- 
nections, and it has been practically im- 
possible to comply with any of these 
requests. Those who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the industry state that this 
is due to several causes. For one thing, 
few cottonseed mills are equipped to do 
an export business, and as they can sell 
their entire output in domestic markets 
they have not felt it expedient to or- 
ganize export departments. Two promi- 
ment mills which do an export trade, 
however, are the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Cincinnati, and the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., New Orleans. 

Other than through a very few mills, 
the exporting of cottonseed meal is done 
by approximately a half dozen firms 
which have been in business for many 
years, and have long-established con- 
nections in nearly all principal foreign 
markets where the product is sold. As 
a result of this condition it is almost 
impossible to meet the requests for con- 
nections from abroad. The Humphreys- 
Godwin Co., Memphis, is one of the larg- 
est exporters in the country, and it is in 
much the position as described above. 

Most cottonseed meal exports are high 
protein cakes, which are largely produced 
in Texas. Consequently, Houston and 
Galveston are leading points of export 
for this product, although some meal 
moves through New Orleans, and pos- 
sibly some through Mobile. 

In flour, mixed feeds and cottonseed 
meal, Memphis is truly one of the out- 
standing markets of the South. Methods 
of procedure are changing and following 
lines dictated by economic necessity, but 
in all respects those responsible for the 
operation of the market are keeping in 
step with progress, as evidenced in the 
formation of the new cottonseed and 
cottonseed meal future trading program 
by the Merchants’ Exchange. As a mar- 
ket it affords an interesting example of 
what is termed the New South. 








lieved were “outrageous giants.” 


many years thereafter. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


T would have been inappropriate if Richard Caton Woodville, an artist 
who gained his fame as a depicter of battles, had neglected to portray 
the greatest battle of literature, the engagement between Don Quixote 

de la Mancha and the windmills, a representation of which appears on the 
cover of this week’s edition of The Northwestern Miller. 

Don Quixote, as every one knows, went forth into a matter-of-fact 
world, filled with a spirit of medieval romance, and finding nothing but 
the commonplace, clothed it with the mantle of his fancy. The cover 
presages the ignominious end to his tilt with the windmills, which he be- 


Mr. Woodville, after studying art at Dusseldorf, Germany, served 
in the English army through the Egyptian and Turkish wars in addition 
to numerous smaller campaigns in the Near East. 
picture at the Royal Academy in 1879, and was an annual exhibitor for 
He was a favorite painter with royalty, and 
several of his works are hung in Windsor Castle. 


He exhibited his first 
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FLAXSEED **s, PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—Linseed meal is in fairly 
good demand, and shipping directions 
are holding up well. Quotation, Noy, 5 
$56@56.50 ton. ‘ 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth—__ 

Track To arr. Track Noy. Dec. 
Oct. 80...$2.28% 2.28% 2.28 2.25 996° 
Oct. 31... 2.28% 2.28% 2.28% 2.254% 2.96 
Nov. 1..., 2.28% 2.28% 2.28% 2.25% 2.264 





Nov. 2.... 2.27% 227 2.27% 2.244 2.954 
Nov. 8.... 2.26% 2.26 2.26% 2.23% 2244 
Nov, 6.... 2.26% 2.26 2.26 2.23 2:94 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 3, 1928, compared with the cor- 
peepenrind period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— —Shipments, 
1928 1927 1928 1997 
Minneapolis .. 7,234 8,554 1,725 1,282 
DUN ods ewes 3,871. 5,581 2,408 2/958 








— 


Totals ...... 11,105 14,1385 4,133 3,540 


Duluth—There was a good general 
demand for flaxseed futures last week, 
due to reduced receipts. A buying 
movement advanced prices to 4%¢, 
When the urgent demand had been satis- 
fied, the market softened, closing 14@ 
1%,c higher in the previous week. Cash 
premiums on the choice grades advanced 
2c. No. 1 spot was quoted at the close 
at November price to 6c over. Stocks 
increased 51,378 bus to a total of 1, 
580,345. 

Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and méal was excellent last week, and 
mills reported supplies going out as fast 
as available. Stocks were light, and 
there were more orders on hand than 
could be filled. Quotations, Nov. 3: oil 
cake in bags, $49 ton; meal, $51. Trad- 
ing in flaxseed was very narrow, although 
crushers bought a little from day to day, 
The local market has been relatively 
firmer than Duluth. No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed closed, Nov. 3, at $1.91 bu, 
basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal advanced $3 
last week. Demand was fair. On Nov. 
8 it was quoted, in secondhand bags, at 
$57.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal was very 
firm last week, with prices unchanged. 
The trade seemed to think crushers were 
holding their prices too high. Buyers 
were only covering immediate necessi- 
ties. Quotation, Nov. 3, $59.30 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal contin- 
ued strong last week, but prices were 
unchanged. Crushers were reported to 
be sold up to Jan. 1. Quotation, Nov. 
8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $57.50@58 ton. 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal 
exceeded the supply last week, and the 
market was very firm. Crushers were 
well sold up, so most current business 
was done by jobbers. On Nov. 3 it was 
held at $58.50@59 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—The local market for linseed 
meal was firm last week, and _ prices 
advanced, which restricted demand. 
There was some improvement in inquiry 
for deferred shipment, with good ship- 
ping directions reported. Buffalo ship- 
pers offered 34 per cent meal at $62 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for linseed meal 
was moderate last week, and prices were 
unchanged, Offerings were light. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 3, $60.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal was exception- 
ally strong last week. At the close, 34 
per cent was offered at $58 ton for No- 
vember shipment, and $57.50 for the first 
half of December. 


oop 


LAKE SEASON NEARS CLOSE 

Mriyyeapouis, Minn. — Navigation on 
the Great Lakes will close officially 0” 
Nov. 30; at least lake carriers have notl- 
fied shippers that all flour and feed in- 
tended for lake-and-rail shipment must 
be on hand at* western lake ports not 
later than 7 a.m. on that date. Freight 
received at that time will go forward; 
any arriving later may have to be for- 
warded all-rail, depending upon ice con- 
ditions in the lakes. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 

















Arkansas 

C. Lang, who has operated Lang’s 
Bakery, McGehee, for 28 years, has sold 
his shop to J. M. Browning, formerly 
manager of the Arkansas Baking Co.’s 
plant at McGehee. 

The Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
has invested $15,000 in machinery and 

pment during the past year. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Baking Co. 
has made $10,000 improvements to the 
plant this year, and increased its staff by 


15 per cent. 
California 
W. Brylka has opened the Cherry 
Blossom Bakery, 28 South School Street, 


Lodi. 

The building now occupied by the 
Whittier (Cal.) Bakery, 119 West Phil- 
adelphia Street, will be torn down to 
make way for a public market building, 
which will include a bakery department. 

N. L. Barris has opened a bakery at 
827 Main Street, Santa Paula. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., 3226 Mont- 
gomery Way, Sacramento, is building 
two additions, one for storage and gar- 
age, the other for an enlarged cake de- 
partment. 

Chris C. Lee has purchased the Rose- 
mead (Cal.) Bakery from D. G. Morgan. 

J. R. Caldwell has purchased the 
Spark’s Quality: Bakery, 20 West State 
Street, Redlands, from J. C. Sparks. 

E. J. Shevlin has opened the Shevlin 
Service Pie Co., 155 East Baseline Street, 
San Bernardino. 

E. Swanson has opened a bakery at 
952 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

James O’Neil has purchased the Park- 
side Bakery, 1709 Taraval Street, San 
Francisco. 

A. Volger recently purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the American 
Bakery, Livermore. 

K. Heene has purchased the New 
England Bakery, 1709 Divisadero Street, 
San Francisco, from R. Gray. 

Jacob Reidel has purchased the Mary 
Ann ee Indio, from H. H. Bund- 

uch. 
Florida 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
South, Inc., has reopened its plant at 
809 Franklin Street, Tampa, after re- 
modeling. 

Georgia 

Craig’s Bakery, Columbus, will have a 
new plant at Hamilton Road and Nine- 
teenth Street, costing $60,000. 


Idaho 


The grocery department of the Rider 
Bros. Grocery & Bakery, Orofino, has 
been sold to E. F. Oppliger, and the 
bakery department to Julius Schubach. 

W. Keiffer and Walter Doll have re- 
opened the Milford Bakery, Spirit Lake. 

Martin Agema, of the Downey (Ida- 
ho) Bakery, has discontinued selling at 
retail and will deal only at wholesale. 

The City Grocery Bakery, Grange- 
ville, has installed a new oven. Mr. 
Baker is proprietor. 


Illinois 
Henry Hopp has opened a bakery at 
Spring Valley. . ad 
William E. Williams has opened the 
Batavia (Ill.) Pure Food Bakery. 
Clyde R. Duncan has purchased the 


wholesale and retail bakery owned by ~ 


a ster Augusta. 

- H. Baney will 

Walnut y will open a bakery at 
Indiana 

Fire caused by a defective boiler re- 
cently damaged the Purity Bakery, 
Rockport. ’ 

F. H. Collins has purchased the bak- 
ery at Beulah formerly owned by Wil- 
liam Vincent. 

lowa 


J. J. Ryder, 1200 Locust Street, Bur- 
pes n, eet ore . wasleane 
retail bakery to his son Harvey, an 
retired from ae! A business. r 
Charles Thompson has purchased the 
bakery at Moville. 
Gayle Snedecor has purchased the 


George (Iowa) Bakery. 


H. H. Matthews has purchased the 
Postville (Iowa) Bake Shop from L. J. 


Masonhall. 
Maryland 
The Western Maryland Dairy Co. has 
leased to George T. Hyle and R. R. 
Salter the warehouse at 616 Mosher 
Street, Baltimore, for a bakery. 


Massachusetts 
The Union Co., Rockland, has leased 
the Crowley Block, and will occupy the 
property with its food store and bakery. 


Michigan 
The Thompson Bakery, Escanaba, has 
opened a retail branch store at 910 
Delta Avenue, Gladstone. 


Minnesota 

J. E. McDonald has opened a bakery 
at 2728 West Forty-third Street, Min- 
neapolis. 

O. M. Jensen has opened the Home 
Bakery, Blooming Prairie. 

P. Swenson has opened the Monti- 
cello (Minn.) Bakery. 

C. M. Peterson, who operates a bakery 
at Armstrong, Iowa, has opened a shop 
at Wells. 

Mr. Lehmann has purchased the Win- 
throp (Minn.) Home Bakery from E. 
Laucheneur. He formerly operated one 
at Waterville. 

The Lewis Bakery, Holdingford, has 
been closed. 

Missouri 

The Quality Baking Co. 928 Main 
Street, Joplin, has enlarged its plant 
and will open a retail store. 


Montana 

Mr. Bell has sold the Wibaux ( Mont.) 
Bakery to Stewart Stair. 
Nebraska 


Floyd Croshaw has opened a bakery 
on Third Street, Albion. 


R. W. Andersen’s Bakery, 2215 Mili- 
tary Avenue, Omaha, suffered a $2,000 
loss by fire. 

Mrs. Anna Burgeson, of the Trenton 
(Neb.) Bakery, will move her bakery to 
a building now being constructed. 


New Jersey 

The S & K Baking Co., 1016 Spring 
Avenue, Asbury Park, has been incor- 
porated by Benny Katz, and Pinkus and 
Rose Schreiber. 

The Mary Meier Cake Shop, Park 
Ridge, has moved from 15 East Fif- 
teenth Street to 2704 North Meridian 
Street. 

New York 


Charles Frishling has opened a bakery 
on Canal Street, Ellenville. 

Arthur Reed, Hoosick Falls, has sold 
his bakery to Albert Kyer. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude: Fischl-Leader Baking Corpora- 
tion, incorporators Morris Kramer, 1440 
Broadway, New York, C. Fischl, 190 
Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, Joseph 
Leader, 190 Tompkins Ave, Brooklyn; 
Sheffer & Flaum Bakery, Inc., incorpora- 
tors Joseph Sheffer, 2064 Seventy-first 
Street, Brooklyn, Abraham Flaum, 2009 
Eighty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, Rose Sol- 
omon, 11 Park Place, New York. 

New incorporations recorded last week 
include: the Kass Baking Co., Inc., New 
York, capital stock $20,000, incorporators 
Abraham Kass, 1483 Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn, Ida E. Side and Meyer Stein, 
261 Broadway, New York; Brummers 
Bakeries, Inc., Bronx, capital stock, $10,- 
000, incorporators David and Sarah 
Brummer and Samuel Ennis, 901 East 
One Hundred and Sixty-seventh Street, 
Bronx. 

North Dakota 


Frank J. Ujka has purchased the City 
Bakery and Cozy Lunch, Larimore. 
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FEED NOTES 














The Prentice (Wis.) Co-operative 
Supply Co. has a new feed warehouse. 

William Jones has opened a feed mill 
at Sparta, Ill., for custom grinding. 

The Geneva (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
opened a retail sales room for its flour 
and feeds. 

The Veedersburg (Ind.) Roller Mill 
will sell ‘the Acme-Evans Co.’s line of 
mixed feeds. 

The Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has opened a branch 
warehouse and distributing station for 
poultry feeds at Buckley, Wash. 

P. H. Jones has moved the Eureka 
Feed Co., Paris, Tenn., to East Wash- 
ington Street. 

Nolan’s Mill, Ninth and C streets, 
Prague, Okla., burned recently, with to- 
tal loss. 

The Grayco Milling Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as, has opened a branch warehouse and 
sales store for cottonseed cake and meal 
at Cairo, Ill., and has installed a grind- 
ing plant with a capacity of 200 tons 
of feed daily. 

The Maumee Feed & Fertilizer Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been incorporated for 
$6,100, by Bert Curson, . Husband 
and George E. Dixon. 

W. A. Hall’s feed store, Hancock, N. 
Y., has burned, with loss of $10,000. 

Irvin Hollister has moved the Gilroy 
(Cal.) Flour and Feed Store to 247 
North Monterey. 

W. S. Leeper & Sons, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., are constructing a feed warehouse 
for “cash and carry” merchandising. 

The Mellette (S. D.) Roller Mill has 
again been put in operation. Emil Brunn 
is the owner. 

R. E. Cron and J. W. Hill have pur- 
chased the feed store on North Water 
Street, Gallatin, Tenn., operated by J. 
R. Troutt & Co. The firm name will be 
Cron & Hill Feed Co. 

C. G. Porter has purchased the share 
of Arne Arneson in the firm of Johnson 


& Arneson, Dassel. A new firm has been 
incorporated, the Dassel (Minn.) Seed 
Co., with $100,000 capital stock. 

The Bristol Centre, Minn., mill burned 
recently, with complete loss. 

The Commercial Building, 1100 
Twelfth Avenue, Cedar Rapids, owned 
by the Iowa Railway & Light Corpora- 
tion, will be remodeled for the manu- 
facture and storage of feed, at a cost 
of $14,000. 

Farris & Hanley have purchased the 
feed store of D. B. Horn, Corinth, Miss., 
and will conduct it as the Corinth Feed 
Store. 

The Cherryvale (Kansas) Grain Co. 
has increased its storage room for flour 
and feeds. 

The Bedford County Milling Co., Inc., 
Wartrace, Tenn., has been incorporated, 
with $30,000 capital stock, by John W., 
J. P. and A, P. Welch, and J. R. Car- 
penter. 

W. H. Smith has opened a wholesale 
and retail flour, feed and grain business 
at Bay City, Texas. 

The Grove City (Pa.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has begun business, with S. A. May- 
ers as manager. V. V. Veach, owner 
of the New Castle (Pa.) Milling Co., is 
interested in the firm. 

The Cedar Hill (Tenn.) Roller Mills 
have opened a branch flour and feed 
store on North Water Street, Gallatin. 

The warehouse of the Washington 
Grain & Milling Co. at Four Lakes, 
Wash., burned recently with complete 
loss. 

E. J. Crane has purchased the elevator 
and feed mill owned by Joseph Free- 
stone, Colfax, Wis. The mill will be 
managed by Sophus Neilsen. 

Orris Meinhardt, owner of the Eddy- 
ville (Iowa) Produce Co., has purchased 
the business of the Eddyville Supply 
Co., and will carry a completé line of 
flour and feed. 

Fire recently destroyed the Kerr Feed 
Store, Burkeville, Texas. 


Ohio 
Donahoo & Donahoo have opened a 
bakery at Peebles. They also have plants 
in Hillsboro, Leesburg and New Vienna. 


Oklahoma 
A dough brake has been installed in 
the Home Bakery, Duncan. 
A new oven has been installed in the 
L. D. Hughes Bakery, Prague. 


Oregon 

The La Grande (Oregon) Bakery is 
building a new brick warehouse to re- 
place the one burned a short time ago. 

Peter Marnach will open a bakery at 
Eugene. 

Pennsylvania 

The bakery owned by Schlater Bros., 
Inc., at 4500 Frankford Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, was damaged by fire on Oct. 24, 

The former Weinrich Bakery, 6527 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, is now 
known as Doell’s Bakery. 

Raymond S. Olson has purchased Mrs. 

Glenn’s Pie Shop, 5418 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 
_H. L. Hoge has begun the construc- 
tion of a bakery building at Waynes- 
burg, his present quarters having be- 
come too small. 

Samuel Borowsky, a flour dealer, 301 
Tasker Street, Philadelphia, will erect a 
small bakery at Rockland and Marshall 
streets. 

South Dakota 


R, O. Angelman has closed the Isabel 
(S. D.) Bakery. 


Texas 

The Cream Cookie Co.’s plant at Dal- 
las was damaged $4,000 by fire a few 
days ago, but has resumed business. 

L. N. Trayler has opened the Booker 
(Texas) Bakery. 

Young’s Bakery, 2212 Odin, Houston, 
has installed a bread wrapping machine. 


Virginia 
The Connecticut Pie Co., Richmond, 


has moved to its new $100,000 plant at 
612 Hull Street. 


Washington 

V. E. Sims and A. A. Miller will open 
a bakery at Clarkston. 

Pickering & Sons have purchased the 
Puritan Bakery, Montesano. 

C. E. Bilson has purchased the bakery 
at 2632 California Avenue, Seattle, from 
Otto Wurmstick. 

John Drysdate has purchased the bak- 
ery at 303 East Sixty-fifth Street, Seat- 
tle, from Albert Collier. 

Theodore Caster has opened a bakery 
at Odessa. 

Sidney and Reggie Jones, Washougal, 
are building a one-story brick structure, 
70x30, to which they will move their bak- 
ery. 

Wisconsin 

William Mews is building a bakery at 
North and Thirteenth avenues, Wau- 
watosa. 

The Home Service Bakery, Milwau- 
kee, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities as $1,745 
and assets as $1,200. 

Mrs. F. Swanson has opened a bake- 
shop at 2202 Tower Avenue, Superior. 

August Ackerman has purchased the 
Glidden (Wis.) Bakery from Joseph 
Lang. 

The Highland Park Bakery, 5922 Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee, has been sold. It 
will be known in the future as the Kath- 
ryn Mae Bake Shop. 

James Dees has purchased the W. W. 
Brown bakery, Campbellsport. 

E. Linstead has opened the Highland 
Park Bakery, at 5922 Vliet Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

L. O. Steel and F. A. Kienou have 
dissolved partnership in the Barker Bak- 
ery, Fond du Lac. Mr. Kienou will con- 
tinue the business. 

George Schlegel and his sister, Mrs. 
C. C. Kircher, have dissolved poor? 
in their bakery at West nd, Mr. 
Schlegel will continue the business. 

H. N. Kohlhepp has purchased the 
er owned by Mrs. Wolf at Foun- 
tain City. 
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Charcoal in the Feed Ration 


OHN M. EVVARD, of the Iowa Experimental Sta- 
J tion, is generally regarded as one of the foremost 

authorities on hog feeding in the United States. 
Recently he has published, in pamphlet form, the re- 
sults of experiments conducted by himself and asso- 
ciates in the use of charcoal and charcoal substances 
for fattening hogs. ‘The report says, in part: 

Swine men in various parts of the country for 
many decades have been feeding charcoal or charcoal- 
like substances to their pigs, hence the question con- 
tinuously arises as regards the value of such materials 
in pork production. We are therefore presenting the 
first three months’ result on nine groups of six spring 
pigs each, which were fed from July 27 to Oct. 25 
in dry lot. 

The materials tested were wood charcoal, charred 
humus, humus charcoal, oat hull charcoal, activated 
charcoal, Canadian coal, and Iowa coal. 

The “black” substances used were mixed with the 
supplemental mixture so that they constituted in each 
respective case .3 per cent of the “39 per cent pro- 
tein” feed combination. This supplemental mixture 
contained about 6.3 lbs minerals, this including the 
charcoal or charcoal-like substance, per 100 Ibs of the 
product. Approximately 5 per cent of the added 
minerals was made up of charcoal and charcoal-like 
materials. ‘The various mineral mixtures which are 
sold on the market run usually from 1 to 10 per cent 
of charcoal or similar product, hence the 5 per cent 
was considered as an approximate average. 

The average daily consumption of the “black” ma- 
terial ranged from .0027 to .0034 lb per pig, the varia- 
tion being due to the fact that the pigs of different 
lots ate varying quantities of the supplemental mix- 
ture. 

It must be remembered that the substances tested 
were fed with a definite basal ration, and that rela- 
tively similar results might not be secured if that 
ration was markedly changed. If the basal ration is 
already well supplied with the particular constitu- 
ents which the tested substance carries, then of course 
the addition of said substance would not be attended 
with favorable results. On the other hand, if the 
ration to which the tested substance was added is very 
low in some particular ingredient carried by the sub- 
stance tested, the results might show positively in 
favor. 

We find, for instance, that the use of calcium car- 
bonate with some rations gives extraordinarily good 
results, whereas when it is added to other rations, 
such as those which carry a liberal proportion of 
tankage, skim milk and alfalfa pasture, its inclusion 
shows no beneficial result. This simply means that 
some rations need calcium carbonate, whereas others 
do not. One must consider his basal ration and its 
deficiencies, therefore, if he would supplement it cor- 
rectly. 

In experiment 296, reported herewith, we fed two 
lots alike, lot 1 being the first check lot and lot 9 the 
duplicate check lot. These groups proceeded rather 
uniformly in so far as gains were concerned, the pigs 
making, respectively, 1.38 and 1.4 lbs per head daily 
average. The food consumption was likewise close, 
amounting to 5.2 and 5.21 lbs per head daily during 
the 90 days of feeding. From the economical stand- 
point, lot 9 had the advantage because of the lesser 
consumption of high-priced supplement. This is re- 
flected in the cost of 100 lbs gain and in the margin 
per pig over feed cost. Whereas the gains on lot 1 
cost $6.93 per 100 Ibs, the pigs of lot 9, duplicate 
check, produced their increase at a cost of $6.76. And 
then, with the margin per pig, we find $2.58 for the 
first check and $2.83 for the second check lot. 

In interpreting the data it will be well to empha- 
size that the specific treatments applied to lots 2 to 8, 
inclusive, are not to be considered at all favorable or 
significant if the gain, cost and margin in the particu- 
lar lot studied do not excel the better one of the two 
checks, or namely, lot 9. 

Inasmuch as the basal ration, consisting of shelled 
corn and supplemental mixture A, was a very good 
one—rich in the right kind of proteins, high in con- 
stituents of high net energy value, well supplied with 
essential vitamins and minerals—it is to be presumed 
that the tested substances of charcoal and charcoal- 
like nature would not likely show any outstanding 
benefits. The basal ration without any of these sub- 
stances gives very good feed results, hence the possi- 
bilities for improvement are rather limited. On the 
other hand, possibly some of the tested substances 
might actually be harmful, and in such event we would 
expect a decrease in the gains and an increase in the 
feed requirements combined with a higher cost and 
lesser margins. 

The most rapid gains were made where wood char-, 
coal was incorporated, although the increase was not 
great. It must be remembered that wood charcoal 





if burned further would yield wood ashes, and wood 
ashes have considerable nutritive value in those rations 
which show a deficiency of the particular essential in- 
gredients which are found in this vegetable source 
ash. The mere fact that the pigs fed wood charcoal 
outgained and outweighed all the other groups sug- 
gests the possibility of its having done some good, 
even though the results are close, “experimental error” 
possibilities being considered. 

The pigs receiving humus charcoal, or charcoal pre- 
pared from the dried humus or peat by burning it in 
closed retorts which keep out the oxygen, were the 
second most rapid gainers, and they likewise showed 
the largest margin per pig of any of the groups. 
This charcoal carries various minerals of vegetable 
source just as does wood charcoal, but since the vege- 
tative material used in producing the charcoal differs 
from tree wood, we should expect a difference in the 
constitution of the mineral array. The figures secured 
on lot 4 suggest that possibly some advantages are to 
be gained through the use of humus charcoal, although 
the data is yet too meager to warrant definite con- 
clusions. 

Since activated charcoal as fed in lot 6 made the 
poorest showing of all groups in gains, being prac- 
tically on a par with oat hull charcoal, it is presumed 
that the “gas absorbing power” of this charcoal did 
not prove advantageous. Activated charcoal has the 
capacity to absorb some 400 times as much gas as 
ordinary charcoal, and it is to the “gas absorbing 
power” of charcoal that beneficial results are often 
attributed. The data given here apparently tend to 
explode that theory, and we have other data which 
corroborate with the findings in this experiment. 

Since coals differ widely in character and compo- 
sition, we are not surprised to note the difference or 
spread between the pigs fed the Canadian coal in 
lot 7, and those allowed Iowa coal in lot 8. Professors 
Sinclair and Sackville, at the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada, have been securing rather favor- 
able results from a certain coal found in their country, 
and that was the particular coal which was used in 
lot 2. One finding made with certainty is that the 
incorporation of this coal was not detrimental from 
the standpoint of production of gains or feed utiliza- 
tion per unit of gain. It appears to have some bene- 
ficial action when we consider these results alongside 
of those secured by the workers hereinbefore named. 
On the other hand, the Iowa coal apparently had 
neither beneficial nor depressing effects. If fed in 
much larger quantities, we consider it probable that 
depressing effects would have been noted. 

This report of the results secured in the feeding 
of charcoal and charcoal-like substances during the 
first 90 days of experiment 296 must necessarily be 
considered as a report of progress, and the slight dif- 


- ferences secured are not to be considered as significant 


until they are corroborated in further researches and 
by more comprehensive experimentation. 
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Supply of Feeder Cattle 


Although feeder cattle prices are excellent and the 
breeder is finally able to liquidate some of the burden 
of indebtedness he has borne during the last 10 years, 
the immediate outlook for the feeder deserves the best 
thought that can be developed. The reduced supply 
of cattle all through the country and the prospects 
of a large corn crop have combined to introduce a 
speculative feature which may have an unfavorable 
reaction later in the season. 

Federal inspected slaughter of cattle for July was 
10.8 per cent less than a year ago, while for the seven 
months, January to July, inclusive, it was 10.53 per 
cent less, Prices for beef steers averaged $15 at 
Chicago for July, or $3.25 more than a year ago. 
Other classes of cattle were proportionately as high. 
With such a record existing, the scramble for feeder 
cattle has been intense and there has been considerable 
trading and rehandling before they have ultimately 
been sent to the feed lot. I am informed that the 
sales of feeder cattle for one week at one of the 
important markets were two and one third times as 
great as the actual number received. The effect of 
such demand was to place feeder cattle materially 
higher, according to the class of animal, above what 
packers were paying for similar animals for slaughter 
purposes. 

The result of such competition has been to bring 
onto the public market quite a percentage of the feeder 
cattle which were available in the country. For the 
first seven months of this year there was a decided 
increase in feeder movement over a year ago—it being 
from 1,327,000 in 1927 to 1,617,000 in 1928, nearly 20 
per cent. Coupled with this, stocker and feeder prices 
have risen from $1 to $3 per 100 at Chicago for the 
seven months’ period in 1928, over the corresponding 
one in 1927. 

At Kansas City the same situation has prevailed, 


—] 


with an increased movement of feeders and a price 
increase corresponding to the Chicago market. 

As a matter of fact, at the current price levels 
there is plenty of beef for the distributive outlets, 
It is not probable that a greater shortage will develop, 
This does not seem reasonable with the increased num- 
ber of feeders going to the country this year, com- 
pared to 1927 and 1926, and the further stimulus of 
a big corn crop.—J. H. Mercer, Secretary Kansas 
Livestock Association, in the Agricultural Review, 

oe 


Foreign Matter in Feed 


Buyers of feed under the old common law in force 
in most states have no recourse against a seller who 
innocently delivers a ground product containing bits 
of metal resulting in the injury or death of the poul- 
try or animals consuming the deleterious material, 
This immunity is fast being lost to the dealer and 
manufacturer by the enactment of statutes in various 
states making the seller liable for damages, as in New 
York, where the court of last resort gave judgment 
against a feed manufacturer for the death of sev- 
eral thousand ducks eating bits of wire with feed, 
under the farms and markets law, sec. 130 of which 
prohibits the sale of any concentrated commercial 
feedingstuff containing any substance injurious to the 
health of animals. In New York, therefore, this law 
shifts the burden of labor and expense in examining 
feed from the consumer to the dealer or manufac- 
turer. This added hazard borne by the feed dis- 
tributor in that state warrants the distributor in con- 
fining his purchases to reputable manufacturers, or 
making an addition to the sale price if the concen- 
trate is purchased from one interested only in getting 
rid of a byproduct. Metal must be removed before 
sale to a consumer.—Grain Dealers’ Journal. 
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Low Feed Prices Stimulate Animal 
Industries 


A stimulus to increased production of hogs, cattle 
and dairy animals is seen by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in the increased feed crops this year. 

Live stock producers, including dairymen, cattle- 
men, and hog and sheep raisers, the bureau says in 
its Oct. 1 report on the agricultural situation, are in 
relatively good shape, with the presumption that prices 
and the prospective feed situation may stimulate in- 
creased production of animals. 

Cattlemen already are beginning to enlarge their 
herds, the bureau reports, but some time is required 
to produce and raise steers, and to get heifer calves 
grown into milk cows. Meantime there is more or 
less widespread complaint among consumers over the 
increased prices of meat, particularly beef and veal. 

The current meat price situation “is inevitable,” 
says the bureau. “For six years, beginning in 1920, 
the cattle industry was flat on its back, with western 
cattlemen going bankrupt on all sides and their stock 
almost without market value. It is doubtful if this 
country ever witnessed a more acute case of distress 
in its agricultural industries than this depression in 
cattle. 

“Slowly and painfully the industry liquidated its 
surplus, reduced its breeding herds, and is recovering 
from its financial wounds. The consuming community 
was told again and again that the outcome would 
surely be a period of cattle scarcity and high prices. 
Now we are up against that period. 

“The feed crops are abundant, grain being de- 
cidedly more so than last year. The corn crop is 
materially larger. Moreover, in spite of its late plant- 
ing, it made such rapid progress during the summer 
as to be fairly well matured before the first frost. 
The eastern corn belt, which had almost a failure of 
the crop last season, has ample corn this time, whereas 
the southern states are estimated to have about 14 
per cent less than last year. 

“Oats are a decidedly heavier crop this season than 
last, the Sept. 1 estimate indicating nearly 300,000,000 
bus more. This abundance of feed grains, coupled 
with a hay crop of about average size, will tend to 
strengthen the position of the live stock industries 
during the coming year.” 


oo > 


Production of Alfalfa Meal 


The production of alfalfa meal in the United States 
during September, totaled 42,225 short tons, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
was an increase of about 3,500 tons over the previous 
month, and about 14,000 more than was reported for 
September, 1927. Production for the period July- 
September this year totaled 107,608 tons, compared 
with 62,540 tons reported for July-September, 1927. 
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Safety Regulations for the 
British Flour Mill 


CTING upon a suggestion made by Sir, Gerald 
A Bellhouse, chief inspector of factories of Great 
Britain, the National Joint Industrial Council for 

the Flour Milling Industry of the United Kingdom 
established a factories committee about a year ago to 
consider questions concerning safety appliances in flour 


In the annual statement of the council, recently 

lished, the committee report states that the most 
important aspect of its work was that concerned with 
the shipping of belts. The committee agreed “that 
flour mills differ from the majority of other factories 
in that the hundreds of machines contained in a flour 
mill constitute, in fact, one large composite machine. 
It is impossible, therefore, to stop or slow down one 
section of a flour mill at a time. It requires from 
half an hour to one hour to shut down or to start a 
flour milling plant. A large number of quarter twist 
belts are used, and this type easily becomes un- 
hipped. If the unshipped belt is reshipped promptly, 
ins untoward will happen. If a plant is slowed 
down, a great number of belts will therefore be un- 
shipped. Even when the feed has been shut off and 
the plant emptied, the restarting of the plant or the 
increasing of speed will throw off a number of belts. 
If, when a plant is started, it has to be stopped or 
slowed down again each time a belt comes off, it would 
take many hours, or be impossible to resume opera- 
tions fully.” 

In view of these considerations, the committee 
passed the following resolutions: First, “that the 
reshipping of many belts while machinery is running 
at emat speed is, in a flour mill, necessary and in- 
dispensable, and may be regarded as offering no undue 
risk, provided that the precautions which the commit- 
tee recommends hereinafter are adopted. 

“Second, there are some belts which, by reason of 
their size, or speed, or position, should not be re- 
shipped while the shafting is revolving at its normal 
speed. These are: (1) any belt with insufficient clear- 
ance; (2) any belt running at a speed of more than 
1,750 feet per minute; (3) any belt working on a 
driving pulley which is more than three feet six inches 
in diameter; (4) any belt more than six inches wide. 

“Third, no belt should, in any case, be reshipped 
by foot.” 

With a view of minimizing the risk of accidents 
in flour mills, after having suitable tests made the 
committee designed a form of garment, which was 
recommended for use. Arrangements were made for 
the supply of this clothing and also protective gar- 
ments for female workers to meet the provisions of 
the sacks welfare order, at wholesale prices. The 
committee drew up a set of regulations for workmen 
to help in the prevention of accidents. These were 
mounted on stout cardboard in the form of a notice 
suitable for hanging in flour mills, and were supplied 
free of charge to all companies which are represented 
in the council, and copies sold to firms which are not. 


oS 
In Defense of American Milling 


I have always thought it something of an achieve- 
ment to develop a perfectly automatic all roller mill- 
ing process in the short space of 10 years. 

The purifier was tested and approved in 1870; the 
first roller mills to experiment on the gradual reduc- 
tion by corrugated chilled iron rolls were imported in 
1874, and a successful all roller commercial mill was 
in operation in 1881-82. 

The process was complete, the machines were crude 
and the millers without experience. These difficulties 
have been overcome, machines have been improved, 
new machines invented, and our millers, the sons and 
grandsons of 1880, have the knowledge and experience 
that enables them to produce the limit in yield and 
quality of goods. 

Thinking this, my smug confidence in our leading 
Position in all things pertaining to milling received 
Something of a jolt in reading articles that appear in 
Milling, of Liverpool, that in effect say that we are 

k numbers, using antiquated machines and meth- 
ods. We know that English millers labor under a 
great handicap, in that their native wheat will not 
Make the quality flour required by bakers and that 

y are required to make a blend of wheat from 
Teceipts from every wheat exporting country in the 
World. And now to learn that they are producing a 
Straight” equal to our 75 per cent patent is hard to 
believe. This may be true, but “I am from Missouri, 
and must be shown.” 

It is not surprising that a prophecy should be 
made by “Boro Mill” in Milling that a revolution in 
milling is coming. Such prophecies have been made 


in the columns of the American milling press more 
than once. They are inspired by the knowledge that 
fully 85 per cent of the wheat berry is flour, while 
we are getting only about 72 per cent, and only 75 
per cent of this flour is of “family patent” grade, the 
accepted grade in general domestic use. Seventy- 
two per cent of 60 Ibs is 43 Ibs, and is the total 
extraction from one bushel of wheat. Seventy-five per 
cent of 43 lbs is 32 lbs, and is the extraction of qual- 
ity for domestic use. Thus, it is seen that only about 
one half of the flour contained in the wheat is pro- 
cured of the desired quality. 

An improvement upon this showing seems probable, 
but it has remained fixed for all of 40 years. It 
seems certain that it cannot be improved except by 
a radical departure from the present roller process 
or by any process that grinds the wheat, bran and 
all, to a finish, and then attempts by sifting to extract 
the desirable fine from the undesirable fine. 

And so, quoting “Boro Mill,” “before another 10 
years have passed, our present roller system will be 
as extinct as the dodo—scrapped and obsolete.” I am 
only adding,—perhaps. My loyalty to our American 
millers will not permit me to believe that our English 
cousins are their superiors in milling knowledge, and 
I will possess my soul in patience until this milling 
revolution is accomplished.—‘Thorndyke,” in the 
American Miller. 
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Not Much Noise from Flour Mills 


There has been a good deal of discussion recently 
regarding the effects of excessive noise on the human 
nervous system. Usually the criticism has been di- 
rected at road traffic, but in some districts it has been 
expanded to the barking of dogs and factory noises. 
A northeastern critic apparently took objection to the 
noise—if noise it can be called—occasioned by a flour 
mill in his vicinity, and it evoked a courteous reply 
from R. E. Baker, of the Phoenix Mills, Newcastle, 
who wrote: “The modern flour mill is certainly 
equipped with the most elaborate machinery; in fact, 
more so than most people would ever imagine, but 
there is little attendant noise. There are now, I 
believe, only two actual flour mills in Northumberland, 
and of these one is comparatively small, when judged 
by present standards.” Mr. Baker could properly 
have added that competition compels the miller to 
keep his plant in good mechanical order, and, there- 
fore, the only “noise” made by a flour mill is a steady 
hum, the presence or absence of which rejoices the 
heart of the miller or drives him to an anxious con- 
ference with his bank manager. So far as the gen- 
eral complaint of excessive noise is concerned, a good 
many business men will readily agree that something 
should be done to abate it. The world will be eter- 
nally indebted to the inventor of a universal silencer 
of unnecessary or excessive noise.—Milling. 





ON the morning of Oct. 18 a broken shaft put Car- 

ter-Mayhew cleaning machinery out of operation in 
the plant of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, found that 
delivery of a new shaft by express or by freight could 
not be made on the same day, and that the bus lines 


would not give the desired service. In consequence, 
C. C. Ingraham, chief engineer of the Carter-Mayhew 
company, took off for Mankato in his Waco biplane, 
with the shaft as freight and O. K. Mayhew, factory 
superintendent, as passenger. The shaft was delivered 
45 minutes later at the Mankato landing field to F. E. 
Bolton, superintendent of the Hubbard Milling Co. 
In the picture, left to right, are the shaft, Mr. Ingra- 
ham, Mr. Bolton and Mr. Mayhew. Mr. Ingraham 
is an enthusiastic aviator, and frequently uses his air 
bus in company business. His enthusiasm is shared by 
most of the Carter-Mayhew executives, many of whom 
are his companions on frequent business and pleasure 
expeditions. 


Some Observations on the 
Bolting System 


F we should confine ourselves to the dressing or 
finishing of the flour after a thorough scalping of 
all other materials, I do not think there would be 

any difference in the flour dressed either in the sifter 
or reels, but power and space would be the deciding 
factor in favor of the sifter. 

The actual dressing of the flour depends some- 
what on how well the scalping is done to free all ma- 
terial possible, which millers class as impurities, be- 
fore flour stock goes on the flour cloth. 

Sometimes in order to get capacity when the stock 
is rather soft (as is found in soft wheat milling more 
than in the milling of hard wheat) millers will let 
sharp stock go to the flour cloth, but I do not think 
this is good practice for highest results. 

In sifter using, seed circulation bolting can be con- 
trolled by more or less seed. Sifters using brushes or 
chains are fixed propositions, but the sifter with the 
cutoffs can be under control just as well as reels. This 
I know from actual experience, having put in and 
run sifters with 13, 14 and 15 XX cloth for flouring. 
I frequently cut out all of the 13 XX, and any time 
specks were observed, found out at once the frame that 
specks were coming from and cut it out. This was a 
200-bb1 mill and bolting always was under coltrol 
as mentioned. 

There is no reason why a thorough system of scalp- 
ing, grading and dressing flour cannot be had. There 
is only the expense of putting in the right equipment 
to do it. Scalping to get out fine impurities must be 
carried farther than is usually done, but it will give 
better results, enabling the miller to increase percent- 
age of best grade, and the straight flour also will 
show better color. 

I have operated mills that use a fine scalping sys- 
tem with splendid results, and know of others that 
have done the same. Soft scalping stock sent to cen- 
trifugal reel direct with flour cloth at head and a 
little coarse cloth at tail will let tail over in most cases 
go direct to feed. 

All impurities that can be scalped off and kept 
away from rolls will go a long way toward better 
milling results. Some grinding is necessary on tail- 
ings, but to keep fine impurities from trailing from 
one reduction on down the line is what can be ex- 
pected with the right system of separations. 

As an example, on first middlings use some 50 GG 
and also some 54 GG to scalp off the coarse stock— 
then 7 XX (try this with your testing sieves). The 
overs of the 7 XX will contain some good stock, also 
a lot of fine impurities which came through the 50-54 
GG. 

The stock through the 7 XX going onto flour cloths 
will be almost entirely free of impurities, and the tail 
over flour cloth will go to second reduction purer. 
I failed to mention 9 XX bottom of section to dust 
on. Second middlings 60-64 GG 8 XX onto flour cloth, 
9 XX to dust on. Over 7 XX first middlings and 8 
XX second middlings to roll and to section clothed 
with fine scalp 70 GG. The fine impurities will have 
been flattened and will nearly all scalp out. The 
numbers of cloth mentioned could be carried out to 
a little finer, depending on just what condition your 
middlings are: 50-52-54 GG, 7-8 XX; second mid- 
dlings 60-62-64 GG. 

The above will give millers an idea of what can 
be expected with a complete flow along the above 
lines. I realize that a system of this kind could not 
be perfected with many old equipments, but it will 
pay to scrap machinery in a large number of mills in 
order to have a modern bolting system. 

Many other industries scrap machinery in order 
to get better and more profitable results, but some 
millowners will continue to use out of date machines 
with poor systems and expect their millers to get as 
good results as others who have modern systems. 

Finally: The modern flour mill must have sifter 
large enough for fine scalping and cutoff control, also 
dusting cloth under flour cloth for all sections except 
one or two at tail of mill, and a few centrifugal reels, 
depending on size or capacity of mill, to be used on 
scalps and at tail of mill. 

The bran or shorts dusters are not to be dispensed 
with, but flour from these used for special purposes 
where color does not need to be taken in account. 
Middlings should be graded on separate sections in 
sifter, and then through aspirators. All air entering 
the mill proper should go through washer if possible. 
The finished flour should be well blended, and this 
can be best done with agitators, which most millers 
now have. All of the machinery mentioned is avail- 
able, also competent engineers to design and make flow. 
—W. 8S. Barker, in the National Miller. 
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Cflour Marketing in South America 


Export Opportunities and Trading Methods as Reported by Representatives of the 
United States Departments of Commerce and State, and from Various Other Sources 


OUTH American wheat produc- 

tion reaches important propor- 

tions only in the temperate 

sections of Argentina, Chile 

and Uruguay. These three 
countries together account for 95 per 
cent of all the wheat grown on the con- 
tinent. Of the other 10 countries, the 
Guianas and Paraguay raise less than 
500,000 bus; Ecuador and Venezuela, 
from 400,000 to 500,000 bus each; Colom- 
bia, less than 1,000,000; Bolivia, less than 
2,000,000; Peru and Brazil, 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000, respectively. All told, the six 
major countries with inadequate domes- 
tic supplies of wheat, namely, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela, produce but 10,000,000 bus, or 
at the rate of 11 lbs wheat per capita. 
The average amount needed for con- 
sumption is about 0.7 bu, or 45 lbs per 
capita. The quantity which they must 
import in order to meet their present 
consumption requirements is therefore 
84 Ibs per capita, or a total of 30,000,000 
bus a year. One third of this arrives 
in the form of flour. 

The United States, Canada and Ar- 
gentina are the three leading competitors 
for the flour business of South America. 
In the period 1922-26, Brazil’s average 
annual importation of flour was 1,746,- 
000 bbls, 8 to 10 per cent of which came 
from Canada, the rest being equally di- 
vided between the United States and 
Argentina. Bolivia’s average importa- 
tion was 321,000 bbls, 10 to 15 per cent 
of which came from Argentina, the re- 
mainder from the United States. Vene- 
zuela’s 219,000 bbls were about equally 
divided between the United States and 
Canada. British Guiana took 165,000 
bbls, which came almost entirely from 
Canada; Ecuador 100,000, all from the 
United States; Paraguay 95,000, all from 
Argentina; Peru 91,000, and Colombia 
50,000, practically all from the United 
States; Chile 39,000, about equally di- 
vided between the United States and 
Argentina; Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
89,000, mostly from the United States; 
French Guiana 17,000, two thirds from 
the United States, nearly one third from 
France, and a small amount from Can- 
ada; Uruguay, 4,000, all from Argentina. 

During the past three years, Brazil 
has been the destination of nearly 60 
per cent of all the flour shipped from 
the United States to South America, 
This left mainly from Atlantic (prin- 
cipally New York) and gulf seaports. 
The Pacific districts naturally handle 
more of the trade of the west coast coun- 
tries. 

SMALL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 

The per capita consumption of flour 
in the countries that must import most 
of their supply of flour is exceedingly 
small, the main reason for this being 
the relatively low purchasing power of 
the native population. Speaking of the 
possibilities of expansion in this market, 
J. A. LeClere, formerly grain specialist 
in the foodstuffs division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, writes 
in a department bulletin from which 
most of the information here summarized 
is derived: “As the purchasing power 
rises, more and more flour doubtless will 
be consumed; and since these countries 
are not adapted climatically to the pro- 
duction of any large amount of wheat, 
most of the increased requirements will 
of necessity be met by importation. 

“It is too much to expect that they will 
soon equal the wheat consumption of 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, namely, 
5 bus (enough to make 210 lbs flour), 
but if their purchasing power could be 
increased so as to permit them to have 
at their disposal even one half as much, 
this would necessitate the importation 
of some 10,000,000 bbls flour yearly, be- 
sides 100,000,000 bus wheat. 

“In other words, the market possibili- 
ties of South America are potentially 
immense, but depend very largely upon 


the prosperity of the several countries 
and increased purchasing power for the 
masses of their people. 

“To take advantage of any future ex- 
pansion of the market and to maintain 
and enlarge his participation in the pres- 
ent flour trade of South America, the 
exporter should acquaint himself with 
the area and general economic conditions 
of the country to which he sends his 
flour, together with the population and 
the character of the people, the kind of 
flour purchased and how used, the pre- 
ferred size of bag, etc., and also with the 
laws and regulations pertaining to regis- 
tration of brands, marking of packages, 
import duties, port charges, stamp and 
other taxes sometimes imposed on busi- 
ness documents, consular invoices, etc. 
Likewise he should familiarize himself 
with methods of doing business, whether 
through a commission house in the Unit- 
ed States or an agency in South Amer- 
ica or through direct sale to the im- 
porter; and with the commercial usages 
of the country—how shipment is made 
(whether bill of lading should be ‘direct’ 
or ‘to order’), how quotations are made 
(whether c.i.f. or f.o.b.), the prevailing 
credit terms and conditions of payment 
(whether documents against payment or 
against acceptance or time credit), and 
other trade practices. A knowledge of 
port facilities, steamer services, freight 
rates, and the language and currency of 
the country will be found useful. 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that whenever specific directions are 
given by the South American importer 
regarding the quality of the flour, size 
and kind of package (even as to the 
color of the printing thereon), time of 
shipment, and matters of this nature, 
they should be strictly observed by the 
exporter in the United States. This will 
avoid misunderstandings and eliminate 
causes for rejection of shipments and re- 
fusals to pay.” 

All these points are discussed in de- 
tail in trade information bulletin No. 
570, recently published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Consular and trade commissioner in- 
formation relative to the flour industry 
and trade of Argentina indicates that 
flour milling in that country is one of 
the best organized industries. In 1926 
812 flour mills were registered, though 
only 186 were in operation. 

The capacity of all the Argentine flour 
mills is approximately 93,000 bbls per 
day, or about 28,000,000 per year. ‘The 
actual output in 1926, however, was but 
13,084,000, indicating that the industry 
was working at 40 to 50 per cent ca- 
pacity. Nevertheless, sufficient flour was 
produced not only to satisfy the domes- 
tic needs but to provide a surplus for 
export. Over 1,500,000 bbls flour (the 
equivalent of 6,750,000 bus wheat) were 
exported each year, on the average, dur- 
ing the period 1922-26. 

The bulk of the exported flour goes to 
Brazil, some (9 per cent in recent years) 
to the United Kingdom; the remainder is 
distributed among four Latin American 
republics. 


CHILE AN OCCASIONAL IMPORTER 


Milling is one of the most important 
industries in the wheat growing sections 
of Chile. While many of the 152 mills 
officially listed are of minor importance 
and supply oniy the local demand, suf- 
ficient flour is produced normally to fill 
domestic needs and provide some for 
export. 

Normally, Chile exports four times as 
much wheat and six and one half times 
as much flour as it imports, and usually 
there is no market to speak of for Amer- 
ican flour, except possibly in the extreme 
northern and southern parts of the re- 
public. However, in years of crop fail- 
ure flour may be imported from the west 
coast of the United States, notably from 
San Francisco. At other times it is im- 


ported only when exchange and other 
conditions make it possible to market the 
foreign flour at prices closely corre- 
sponding to those at which domestic 
flour is sold. The principal flours now 
imported are of Argentine manufacture, 
mainly the product of Buenos Aires mills. 

A medium grade of flour sells better 
and is more suitable to the Chilean mar- 
ket than a high grade product, as trade 
is more a matter of price than of quality. 

Native flour is, as a rule, packed in 23- 
and 46-kilo bags (46 kilos being equal 
to one Spanish quintal, or 101.4 lbs), 
while that from Argentina comes in bags 
holding 22, 44, and 70 kilos, all packed in 
regular cottons and occasionally, but not 
always, inclosed in burlap. Imports of 
flour packed in sacks and bags may not 
weigh over 80 kilos each. 

Imports of flour at Magallanes usual- 
ly are direct to importers, though some 
is handled by commission houses. The 
largest flour handlers customarily pur- 
chase direct from the mills or through 
their authorized agents. Flour shipped 
to Arica is through agents of San Fran- 
cisco exporters. As to domestic flour, 
the large mills at Concepcion have agents 
in the principal centers of Chile, who 
maintain corps of salesmen and receive 
shipments of flour from their principals 
for distribution. 


URUGUAY’S FLOUR INDUSTRY 


In 1923 there were 16 flour mills in 
operation in Montevideo, Uruguay, all 
ot which ground native wheat aimost ex- 
clusively. Practically the entire Uru- 
guayan demand for flour is supplied by 
these and other native mills, which even 
have a small surplus for export, especial- 
ly to Brazil. As many as 209,000 bbls 
tlour have been exported in a single year 
(1924); the pre-war (1909-13) average 
was 136,000 bbls. Nevertheless, there is 
a small importation, about 4,000 a year, 
all from Argentina. 

As regards per capita flour consump- 
tion, Uruguay stands third among South 
American countries, outranked only by 
Chile and Argentina. In actual figures, 
Uruguay consumes approximately 170 
lbs (the equivalent of 3.9 bus wheat) 
per capita per year, or 20 lbs less than 
the United States. 


MARKETING FLOUR IN BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian flour market is chiefly in 
the hands of the larger importing houses, 
which hold agencies for the established 
brands. A medium grade is preferred, 
very little high grade patent being im- 
ported. As a general rule, flour from 
the United States is said to be somewhat 
better than that obtained from Chile, 
though there is little difference in price. 

The American flour is imported in drill 
sacks of 23 kilos (50 to 51 lbs), two of 
which are inclosed in an outer burlap. 
Some bags contain from 100 to 101 lbs; 
these are of cotton, and customarily are 
inclosed in an outer burlap sack. Such 
cotton bags are found very useful by the 
Indians and poorer element of the popu- 
lation, as they can easily be made into 
wearing apparel. Bags containing flour 
should be strong enough to withstand the 
rough treatment received as a result of 
the poor unloading facilities at ports 
Bolivia being an inland country, all mer- 
chandise has to be transferred overland 
and much of it must be taken on mule- 
back to its ultimate destination. 

In introducing a new brand the dis- 
tribution of a certain amount of the flour 
free often is advisable, as the Bolivian 
native is loath to purchase a new, un- 
tried article. As soon as a brand has 
been established, its name and trade- 
mark should be registered. 

Since there is no seaport in Bolivia, 
goods from oversea are brought in chief- 
ly through the ports of Arica, Chile 
(flour is a favorite return cargo for 
boats in the Chilean nitrate trade), and 


Mollendo, Peru, from which points trans. 
portation is continued by rail, boat, or 
muleback. Para, Brazil, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, also serve as ports for 
Bolivia through tributaries of the Ama- 
zon and Plate rivers. 

Five copies of the consular invoice in 
Spanish, or in Spanish and English, if 
preferred, are required for shipments to 
Bolivia. Six copies of the bill of lading 
must be presented for visa when the 
shipment is to go by way of Mollendo, 
five copies for Antofagasta, and four 
for all other ports. 

Goods should be marked “En transito 
a Bolivia,” otherwise two duties may be 
assessed. The invoice should also give 
the name of the Bolivian customhouse of 
destination. 


THE BRAZILIAN MARKET FOR FLOUR 


The three ports of Santos, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and Pernambuco together receive 
60 per cent of all flour imported by 
Brazil. Santos takes chiefly Argentine 
flour, with smaller quantities from the 
United Staes and Uruguay. Fully two 
thirds of Bahia’s imports and all flour 
imported through Parahyba are from 
New York, and the United States sup- 
plies all the flour consumed in Para, 
Flour from Uruguay is imported into 
Brazil mainly through Santa Anna, 
Santos and intermediate ports. Ameri- 
can flour is predominant in practically 
all of Brazil north of Santos, although 
some Argentine flour is found as far 
north as Pernambuco. 

Argentine millers have a great advan- 
tage over American exporters in the mat- 
ter of distance to the southern ports of 
Brazil. Furthermore, Argentine export- 
ers possess an excellent selling organi- 
zation; besides which there exists a cer- 
tain preference for Argentine flour, for 
many of the residents of southern Brazil 
are former Argentinians. 

Only when American flour can be pur- 
chased at a figure appreciably below 
that of domestic or of Argentine flour 
is there a sure market for it as far south 
as Santos and Sao Paulo. When the 
price of Argentine and American flour 
is about the same, the Argentine product 
is preferred because of quicker deliveries 
and a more stable rate of exchange, 
though some millers in Sao Paulo, while 
preferring the Argentine product be- 
cause it is a soft flour, buy American 
and Canadian flour to blend with it. In 
general, however, freight rates operate 
to prevent Argentina from obtaining too 
firm a foothold north of Rio, and simi- 
larly, as just said, American flour is at 
a disadvantage south of Santos. 

American flour shipments for Brazil 
leave chiefly through the port of New 
York. Of the 757,000 bbls sent from the 
United States to Brazil in 1925, 725,000 
were shipped from the New York cus- 
toms district, 21,000 from the New Or- 
leans district, none from Galveston, 10,- 
000 from the Oregon district, and 1,000 
from other customs areas. Of the 989,- 
000 bbls sent in 1926, 883,000 left through 
New York, 80,000 through New Orleans. 
none through Galveston or Oregon ports, 
26,000 through other customs districts. 
The 1927 exports, amounting to 854,000 
bbls, were shipped 731,000 by way of 
New York, 65,000 by way of New Or- 
leans, 3,000 by way of Galveston, none 
through Oregon ports, 55,000 from other 
customs areas, 


BRAZIL'S PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


Brazil’s per capita flour consumption 
now falls slightly below 40 lbs a year 
(equivalent to 0.9 bu wheat), of which 
about a sixth is ground from native 
wheat, two thirds is made in Brazil from 
foreign (Argentine) wheat, and about 4 
fourth is foreign flour. A large part of 
the population subsists on corn and cas- 
sava, but judging from both the amount 
of flour imported and the quantity of 
wheat milled locally, it is evident that 
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consumption is increasing materially. 
low purchasing power of the ma- 
jority of the population and the poor 
transportation facilities to the interior 
rts of Brazil affect the consumption 
of flour markedly. 

In Brazil, flour is mostly used for 
pread of the Vienna and French types, 
though some also goes into the os 
of biscuits and macaroni. Practically al 
that is used for bread is taken by bak- 
es, as household baking is negligible; 
even charitable institutions buy bread in- 
stead of flour. Biscuit manufacturers 

nerally use soft wheat flour, while a 
real strong one is desired for macaroni. 

Formerly the United States enjoyed a 
certain preferential in respect to the 
Brazilian import duty on flour, but its 
removal in 1923 seemingly had no ad- 
yerse effect upon the American flour ex- 
porter, for there has been no loss of the 
market in Brazil. 

The present import duty on flour 
amounts to about 40c per bag of 40 
kilos, or 80c per bbl. In addition, im- 

rts into all ports except Santos pay a 

rt tax of 12c per bag, or about 24%2c 
pbl. Other charges bring the total to 
about 55c per 44-kilo bag, or $1.11 bbl, 
calculated at the rate of exchange cur- 
rent on Feb. 1, 1928. The duty is levied 
on the gross weight in the case of flour 
in bags, whereas a tare of 20 per cent 
is allowed on that shipped in barrels. 
The duty on wheat is less than half that 
on flour. 

In Santos, although there is no port 
improvement tax, there are certain 
charges which have to be met in addition 
to the customs duty, such as storage, 
stamps, and cartage. 


THE COLOMBIAN FLOUR MARKET 


Colombia has a number of flour mills, 
several of which are in Barranquilla and 
in Bogota, the capacity of the principal 
ones in the latter place being about 1,200 
bbls per day. One small mill in Carta- 
gena produces some 10,000 bbls a year 
(one half from imported wheat), and 
one at Santa Marta has a capacity of 
175 to 200 bbls per day. These mills 
grind both hard and soft wheats. De- 
mand for flour, however, is much in ex- 
cess of the domestic output, and there- 
fore the competition of these domestic 
mills is not serious, notwithstanding the 
local miller has an advantage over a duty 
of 4 pesos per 100 kilos on imported 
flour. Domestic flour sells for about as 
much as does imported. 

Colombia now imports 50,000 bbls flour 
per year on the average. Much of this 


is consumed in and around the coast 
cities. 

Only the best quality hard wheat flour 
is sold in Cartagena; the lower grades 
will not so well stand the heat and damp- 


ness. Another reason for this prefer- 
ence is probably the fact that the im- 
port duty is the same on low grade as 
on high grade flour, being based on 
weight. Barranquilla also requires a 
high grade flour. There is no demand 
for the lower grades—a peculiar situa- 
tion, in view of the low purchasing 
power of the Colombian native. 

The trade in Colombia is most familiar 
with the 25-lb sack of thin cotton, and 
generally five of them are inclosed in a 
heavy duty bag or burlap. The extra 
outer covering serves to protect the flour 
during the handling incident to unload- 
ing and to transportation inland. The 
49-lb sack is not popular, the smaller 25- 
Ib one being preferred. Latterly, rub- 
berized cotton bags holding 125 lbs have 
been introduced. 

Local consumers are extremely slow 
to change, and the trade is already so 
well organized and the brands of flour 
so well known that introducing a new 
brand is quite difficult. Considerable 
time and effort, as well as attractive 
prices, are necessary. 

The importation of flour at Cartagena, 
the principal port of Colombia, is large- 
ly in the hands of importers or whole- 
salers, many of whom have branch houses 
or agencies in the United States, as do 
also the larger Barranquilla firms. Some 
American exporters sell only through ex- 
clusive agencies; others sell to any firm 
that wishes to buy. The appointment 
of a resident agent, preferably an Amer- 
ican, who will make sales and collections, 
is the best method. As Cartagena is the 
center through which much of the im- 
ported flour is distributed to interior 
points, it is the logical location for an 
American mill agency. 

Business by correspondence has not 
proved satisfactory in Colombia, and has 
been the cause of heavy losses to Ameri- 
can exporters. 


ANOTHER UNITED STATES CUSTOMER 


Small mills located on the inland 
plateaus of Ecuador and generally run 
by water power have an output, roughly, 
of 80,000 to 90,000 bbls flour. The re- 
maining needs of the country are met by 
the importation of some 125,000 bbls or 
more per year. 

Ecuador’s foreign flour supply has 
come mainly from the United States. 
Data by countries of origin are not avail- 
able for flour imports since 1916, but 
previous thereto the United States mo- 
nopolized the trade, and fully 90 per cent 
of Ecuador’s foreign flour purchases still 
are of American origin. 

Ecuador imports three grades—pri- 
mera or patent (chiefly of hard wheat), 
segunda, a Pacific Coast flour, and a 
third grade which is much cheaper and 
ordinarily used for macaroni. The segun- 
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da appears to be the most popular. Do- 
mestic flour is generally regarded as an 
inferior product, and does not compete 
with the imported on a quality basis. 

Strictly speaking, there are no flour 
brokers in Ecuador, as all sales are made 
through local agents who solicit orders 
upon cable, c.i.f. quotations. The ship- 
ment of large quantities of unknown 
brands should not be attempted. 


SALES IN PARAGUAY AND THE GUIANAS 


Flour is sold in British Guiana by 
direct sales to the importer and through 
brokers, although the term “broker” is 
not in general use, firms performing sim- 
ilar functions being known as “agents.” 
Over 85 per cent of the flour imported 
into the colony comes in “half bags” of 
98 lbs, the remainder in 196-lb bags of 
heavy cotton, and is not inclosed in an 
outer burlap. 

In Surinam, the colonial authorities re- 
quest, every six months, bids from mer- 
chants and agents in Paramaribo to sup- 
ply flour to the government. None is 
bought direct from manufacturers in the 
United States, since only a few bags are 
obtained at a time and it is more con- 
venient to buy from some local mer- 
chant. These bids are handled by the 
administrator of finance. 

In Paraguay, bakers, the chief import- 
ers, bring in flour on contracts made 
for four or five months. It is the gen- 
eral belief among them that the Argen- 
tine flour exporters can never have seri- 
ous competition. Argentina is Para- 
guay’s next-door neighbor, so to speak. 
United States mills would face almost 
insurmountable obstacles—the very long 
freight haul, the length of time necessary 
for the flour to reach Asuncion, the dif- 
ficulties of making arrangements at 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo for trans- 
shipment, and the question of terms. 
Furthermore, it should be realized that 
merchandise is likely to be held up at 
these latter ports for a month or two. 


THE PERUVIAN MARKET 


Peru has at present four modern mills 
(two each in Callao and Lima, the larg- 
est being in Callao) with a daily ca- 
pacity of some 4,600 bbls, and a new 
800-bbl mill was started early in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. These are equipped with 
power plants and up-to-date machinery. 
The small mills of the interior, however, 
are driven mostly by mulepower, and 
their product is consumed locally. The 
country’s total output of flour amounts 
to between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 bbls 
per year. 

Peru’s domestic production of flour 
(from native and imported wheat) suf- 
fices for about 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total needs. The United States 
supplies much of the remainder, with 
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occasional imports from Chile. Very 
little is imported by Peru from either 
Canada or Argentina, imports from the 
two forming less than 4 per cent of the 
total. 

Soft wheat flour appears to be the 
most popular imported flour in Peru, 
coming chiefly from the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. That imported 
from the gulf and from New York and 
other Atlantic ports is milled from hard 
wheat. 

The sizes of flour bags in common 
use are 49, 98, and 101 lbs, net. These 
are of cotton, several of the smaller 
bags or a single large one being in- 
closed in an outer bag of jute. This 
outer covering lessens the losses incurred 
by rough handling, a characteristic of 
the South American west coast ports. 
Wooden barrels are seldom employed. 

There is little possibility of selling 
American flour in Lima and Callao. The 
mills there grind more than enough for 
the local needs; and while they compete 
with one another for this trade, they do 
not hesitate to join forces to drive out 
foreign competition. Dealers in other 
places order their supplies through the 
Lima commission houses—practically all 
the flour sold in Peru is on a commission 
basis—or direct from San Francisco. 
Small bakers and dealers usually buy 
from importers on a time basis through 
manufacturers’ representatives. Domes- 
tic flour is sold by the mills direct to the 
bakers and cracker and macaroni manu- 
facturers. 

While the price of domestic flour gen- 
erally is below that of the imported, 
mainly because of the high tariff on the 
foreign article, transportation charges 
from the mills at Callao and Lima to 
Mollendo and Paita ($7.13 and $4.28 ton, 
respectively, in April, 1926) are so high 
that often American flour can be sold in 
those ports in competition with the do- 
mestic, notwithstanding the duty. 


THE VENEZUELAN TRADE 


Venezuela has many small flour mills 
scattered throughout the grain districts, 
but these are capable of grinding only 
about one fourth of the country’s re- 
quirements. The flour produced is dark, 
due to lack of proper milling machinery. 
The demand for high grade flour is met 
by imports. 

Venezuelan statistics credit practically 
all of this imported flour to the United 
States. In reality, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States share the trade about equally, 
but the Canadian grain loses its identity 
for Venezuelan statistical purposes when 
shipped by a New York broker to his 
southern customer. 

While Venezuela’s import trade is, in 
the main, handled by commission mer- 
chants, in a few cases the bakers im- 
port flour themselves, demanding a very 
white one of high grade; in Puerto Ca- 
bello the preference is for what is known 
as 95 per cent patent, a hard wheat 
flour of good baking quality. There is 
little demand for the lower grades. 

The package generally employed is the 
98-lb cotton sack, inclosed in another 
cotton sack. Some exporters use a 
double thickness cotton sack, thus insur- 
ing safe delivery in interior towns. The 
98-lb (44-kilo) sack is convenient, be- 
cause two of them can easily be carried 
on muleback. For consumption in coast- 
al cities, flour is sometimes imported in 
196-lb sacks, but the half barrel sack is 
by far the more common. 

It is well to follow any packing in- 
structions given by importers or com- 
mission houses, because they know what 
is needed to effect safe delivery of the 
flour to the interior towns, where special 
conditions must be met. 

Very little business of any kind is 
conducted in Venezuela through brokers. 
Flour generally is sold to importers by 
agents of milling companies—mostly 
traveling agents, though there are some 
resident ones—and the selection of a 
good agent is accordingly of prime im- 
portance. If there is to be but one resi- 
dent agent, he should be stationed in 
Caracas and have subagents in Puerto 
Cabello, Valencia, Maracaibo, La Guayra, 
Barquisimeto, and Ciudad Bolivar. Many 
firms, however, consider it advisable to 
establish separate agencies in the chief 
centers of importation—Caracas, Mara- 
caibo, and Ciudad Bolivar. 
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1928 1927 1926 1925 
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1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
January. 6,956 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 
February 2,276 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 
March... 2,740 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 
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October. 29,236 17,589 4,355 45,112 9,239 
CA 20,731 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 
WOG... 06 6,917 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 

Totals 55,990 168,307 138,164 
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Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 


1922 1921 1920 
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United States—September Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 
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Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of- 
ficially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 
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21,651 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
15,798 16,181 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
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1922 1921 1920 
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14,006 25,235 12,846 
14,980 24,842 23,838 
33,703 58 7 27,694 
25,987 30,842 30,771 
18,283 18,206 35,803 
10,577 13,956 26,035 
9,676 25,903 





10,451 


21,880 


1919 
9,943 
5,992 
10,207 
17,338 
14,028 
16,390 

5,834 
12,941 
16,876 
13,901 
15,116 

9,520 


1918 
1,914 
1,048 
1,686 
1,024 

353 
467 


225 


15,122 
26,848 
21,319 
16,087 
25,084 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 





1928 1927 

January 766 773 
February 768 748 
March ...... 1,142 1,029 
BOT escces 609 415 
May weccces 886 805 
pee 716 847 
ee: Dadrees 783 449 
August 925 514 
September 890 677 
October ° 899 
November .. 1,149 
December .. 957 
Totals.. 7,485 9,263 


Totals by crop years, 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
10,896 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, 
ported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1926 61925 
717 875 
842 834 


1,302 1,385 


682 710 
726 482 
1,029 596 
978 815 
459 685 
612 661 
963 1,022 
1,262 1,210 


885 1,042 


by 
1924 1923 
1,053 1,025 
1,092 779 
1,398 1,221 
890 832 
1,057 645 
904 905 
613 775 
626 657 
967 456 
1,145 1,155 
905 1,357 
828 1,390 





10,168 


10,457 10,317 
Aug. 1-July 


12,022 


11,478 11,197 
31, in barrels 


11,003 7,742 


months and 


1922 
632 
665 
987 
512 
617 
765 
486 
591 
697 
855 

1,214 

1,463 





9,485 
(000° 


6,721 


calendar years, 


1921 
704 
623 
821 
535 
518 
535 
465 
454 
361 
659 
856 
748 





7,279 


1920 
388 
236 
236 
148 
102 
666 
433 
288 
310 
570 
744 
608 





4,729 10,057 10,052 


s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





6,456 


9 


1919 
996 
450 
607 
609 
975 
978 

1,195 
1,171 
463 
591 
785 


1,237 


111 


34,119 


1918 
868 
992 

1,049 
1,140 


753 


11,240 





86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


as officially re- 


1917 
545 
440 
781 
538 
648 
357 
936 

1,050 
884 
635 
987 
933 





8,734 


7,564 





July Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 











July, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 
wa Tons 
Prepared 
Kafirand mixed Mill- 
To— milo, bus feeds feeds* 
COPTBRT sccvcse err 47 1,328 
Netherlands .... ooes 4 296 
United Kingdom. ome 180 209 
COMOGR. ccrcscce 4,312 22 83 
PARAIAR .cccccss eve 137 52 
DE 600648 % 187 5 9 
Bermudas ...... eee 72 59 
Oth. B. W. Ind. wee 14 9 
CURE covcscccces eee 501 1,42 
Venezuela ...... 24 55 
Other countries.. 95 51 
SED ti 4: eek we 4,499 1,101 3,580 
re re 85,104 1,661 1,459 
Meo Prrererrr 3,120 2,128 3,102 
. Berries. 58,953 2,968 3,284 
BER 6 se06ande 91,946 2,139 2,937 
es Ee 137,007 1,881 2,845 
TORUATY 2 ccscsee 572,816 2,801 4,744 


*Including screenings. 


-—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 





Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 10,051 eee 22 
Irish F. State. 112 eee eee 
Netherlands 2,013 eee 
U. Kingdom... 869 ee 168 
Panama ..... 20 eee 
Barbados 63 
Trinidad and 

Tobago eee 98 
ee eeee See 50 coe 
Oth, countries 1 22 1 10 

Totals ..... 1 23,067 71 562 
OE Send viv ns'e cose 83,106 143 467 
| Tree 4,196 22,127 709 538 
OO” ee 6,845 18,499 1,384 790 
DE 6 saeees 9,393 26,532 3,120 305 
February 17,462 25,034 10,209 1,731 
January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,154 401 
December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,139 
November 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
Octewer 2c veces 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
September 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
Sree 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
PO dé.00-0¥bne 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
BO oies «raed 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 





Canada—Milling in August 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in August, 1928, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





East West Totals 
WORE secsesves 3,679,123 3,650,482 7,329,605 
COMES seccecevcce : 407,902 988,440 
i MTT EE 28,806 57,971 
Buckwheat exes 2,296 
CO ccccsetsewe : 24,118 149,043 
Mixed grain 390,068 33,799 423,867 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1928: 




















Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 167,877 235,347 403,224 
Manitoba 2 patent. 147,404 188,567 335,971 
Ont. wint. straight 54,324  ..... 64,324 
All GUHOTS 2 ccvcecs 397,713 302,113 699,826 

Totals, flour..... 767,318 726,027 1,493,345 

Feed, tons— cast West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 2,528 6,960 9,488 
BPM 446.0543 60600008% 11,584 11,397 22,981 
Shorts and middlings. 18,704 17,130 35,834 
All other offal ....... 3,959 2,039 5,998 
Other cereals, 

3— East West Totals 
GOSMORE cecsces 403,798 290,556 694,354 
Rolled oats ....9,769,820 5,503,796 15,273,616 
Barley, pot and 

DORE cccvccen 244,242 61,985 306,227 
Corn flour and 

| ere FO err e 1,666,128 
Buckwheat flour 36,736  ...... 36,736 

Total products in months of April, May, 
June and July, 1928 (000'’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— April May June July 
Manitoba 1 patent. 313 379 331 307 
Manitoba 2 patent. 284 372 316 350 
Ont. wint. straight. 58 43 38 32 
ATE GROME .ccccees 545 694 595 642 

Totals, flour 1,200 1,428 1,280 1,332 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 11 11 8 12 
BWOR ssvcvewseceus 20 24 20 22 
Shorts and middl’gs 28 33 30 33 
All other offal..... 5 6 5 5 

Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal wscceccvsee 2,180 3,316 2,784 1,262 
Rolled oats ....... 8,029 8,203 7,190 8,058 
Barley, pot and 

| are 166 154 153 88 
Corn flour and 

TAORE cccctccsees 1,401 2,279 2,012 1,915 
Buckwheat flour... 38 51 24 66 


Total wheat flour output and percentage 
of operation of Canadian mills, for the 12 
months from Sept. 1, 1927, to Aug. 31, 1928: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls operation 

POON 6 5st ccavcexs 1,527,517 48 
TOY sk csctnanvevcosowee 2,005,314 64 
PEE tc cecssuedees 2,120,116 67 
BPOCOTRDOP 2 ccc cess 1,766,869 52 
SOE veccevcsceseeds 1,578,784 48 
Eee 1,464,426 46 
BENE. ass cewrccgocenseve 1,616,799 47 
BEE Sis ¥e0n cesandeuson 1,314,012 42 
PFT Ieee er 1,541,014 47 
PE © 6664000 veeweesenes 1,359,459 44 
SUEY scacecesewvesesesees 1,458,111 47 
BMRB co.cc ccnscacccaces 1,590,164 48 

TORRE 2c ccowdsscvesaic 20,361,773 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


July 


Exports of flour and grain from the 
States by countries of destination durj 
1928, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 


month of July, 


To— 
Austria ..ccccccees 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
PE “eee vevevcecs 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
SOC. be cveeeeees 
Irish Free State.... 
Deen sh.cntanaeeeee® 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islands 
Netherlands 
Norway 
MD - kcreeéaee as 
United Kingdom ... 
CRMRER oc cccccecies 
British Honduras .. 


November 7, 1928 


Exports 


Unite 
NE the 
as reported by th. 


Wheat -——Bushels— 


flour, bbls Wheat Cc 
114 ey eee 
4,393 wear 3,000 
1,699 112,904 25 74 

18,237 kes. 
53,878 








Costa Rica ........ 

Guatemala ........ 16,015 ee 
Honduras ....... ° 4,359 4,000 
IVICOPESER cc ccccs oe 6,074 299 
POMAIR ccccccssese 8,430 299,786 
WOOT ceca cecase 3,962 ea ° 
BOE: 6 4:6-0-0-40s6-08 ° 5,776 67,708 11,362 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ....... ° 1,892 ian 
UD cicnceces 310 654 
MOSOREOS. ccccicecs 1,950 ous 
SE 4 wb54:56094 4,564 ° 13,060 
Trinidad and To- 

St Siencnetinads 656 ava 
Other B. W. Indies. 1,396 ease 870 
CE 44 4'0.060.0:04 050 86,064 3,260 103,020 
Dominican Republic 10,167 1,000 16 
Dutch W. Indies... 3,492 ees 2,655 
French W. Indies.. 6,393 40 
Haitian Republic 25,015 eux 
Virgin Islands ..... 1,115 430 
BEBGBCR ccccccces 23 ° 
eee 3,538 ° 
a 70,529 4 
eee 2 eeee er 
ere ee 14,214 39,650 836 
MOCUAGOP iccccsics - 16,768 Sees 
British Guiana .... 146 
i Cee 3,780 
French Guiana ° 75 Ter +eus 
PO kon deeuvseesus 1,807 57,866 4 
WOU kcarvet sons See sees 25 
VORREEOUR .o<csewce 15,716 eae 
British Malaya .... 2,876 ee2ee ones 
i SORE EE TTT TES 1,450 eeoe 18 
Other Dutch E, Ind. 475 
HIGRSMORE ..ccccce 20,563 
are 7 
eee ere 1,647 vee winds 
Philippine Islands... 50,608 1owe § 
Soviet Russia ...... 1,790 
a eer 3,274 
ee ee 40 
British Oceania 17 
French Oceania 1,614 2 
New Zealand ..... oe 73 
Belgian Congo ‘ 114 
British E. Africa... 400 
Union of S. Africa. 602 
British W. Africa.. 14,309 
MNES secicognesees 9,701 
Oth. French Africa 939 
ES: 4.56 404:6.00500 5,444 
Italian Africa ..... 116 
ke EERE ee 25 aes osee 
Other Port, Africa. 1,903 ree 39 
Canary Islands 730 
Other 8S. Africa 5,655 

WORER cescbcevise 646,761 4,153,292 795,718 

- Bushels——- 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
ON 06:800600 ewes th Breer emer 
ee -- 379,957 157,284  ..... 
Netherlands ........ 71,327 34,285 
oo.) JSS 44,340 eocee veces 
United Kingdom 1,358,718 .. 25 
rrr | 16 
British Honduras .. sean. ob00 53 
COO TROOE ccc cccccs 83 ° 51 
GUBtOMAIR 2. ciccces on oven 30 
PEOMGOTAS oc cccccess — 1 = 8,280 
Nicaragua ......... - ssde< 15 
=e S- chee 7,861 
|  iseeee eee 
PEE gnc ectteuneae <n 162 
Other B. W. Indies.. Seen. -aeeen 889 
CP Sastaceuweebeae “sabe. waeae 79,733 
DED ML S555 kwere 6B %-b0 838 
Se ree 15 
Virgin Islands ...... o> a / Apress 84 
rer re 67 9 ree 
RED WaVateeece > aia. “Seviws 235 
VOROUROIR 62 ccc eeess reer ee 
CE. nos cssc0t ese ene — wees 140 
ee ree ee +: 
WOE -So06s.0<de0Ken0 iim: \ Seaa 28 

NS 55 <asasns 1,999,242 191,579 98,455 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat 


flour from Canada from 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1928, by ports of exit, in 


barrels of 196 Ibs: 

















~~ 
From— Uv. x. Others 
oo Se er ee 52,688 
ee On Mca” sedan — 12,170 
WOeneteen, Ms Bes. cccse 24 see 
St. Johns, Que..... 8,075 8,848 
St. Armand, Que... 1,782 
AtRGweem, GU. 2.5 tees 
Sutton, Que. ...... 25,618 
Montreal, Que. 367,626 
Quebec, Que. ..... 3,21 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 20,338 2 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 9,485 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 3,283 
North Portal, Man. ..... ose 
Vancouver, B. C... 6,422 P 311,679 
<n ee 
,, | ereeer rye 445,841 29 1,368,551 
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Wantep—Occupant for private room 
with young married couple—Y. M. H. 
A, Journal, 

Just the place to live a iife of your 
own—New Yorker. 

* * 


SHOP TALK 

“The mercury went up to 91 at noon,” 
announced the fat fellow, fanning him- 
self. 

“How,” asked the inveterate market 
player, “did it close?”’—Wall Street 
Journal, 

* * 

A man was being shown over a college 
by his son. They came to the chemical 
laboratory, and the man said: 

“What are you boys doing here 

“We're trying,” said a student, “to 
discover a universal solvent.” 

“What’s a universal solvent?” the man 
asked. 

“It’s a liquid,” the student explained, 
“that will dissolve anything.” 

“Humph. Great,” said the man. “And 
when you find it what are you going to 
keep it in?”—Milling. 


. ” 


2” 


FOOTBALL 


Pennants wave and hats are wrecks, 
Loud the cheering section hollers, 
1. 8. C. beats U. of X, 

By a hundred thousand dollars. 


Happy thousands tribute pay 
To the colleges’ palladium; 
U. of B. and U. of A. 
Vie to build the largest stadium. 


Pigskin heroes test their toes, 

Knights sans peur et sans reproche, 
Siwash, so the rumor goes, 

Tried to steal Bohunkus’ coach. 


Loud the burst of student roars, 
Brisk the tune of flying cleats, 

Managers, behind closed doors, 
Calculate the gate receipts. 


Banners wave and brass bands bleat 
Through the radiant autumn days— 
We who read the balance sheet 
Know that education pays! 
--8. K. in Spokane Spokesman Review. 
* * 


First Garbage Man: “How are things 
going in your business?” 

Second Garbage Man: “Oh, let’s not 
talk slop.” —G@host. 


& * 


Lecturer from the Wild, Wild Woods: 
“When the bull moose—” 

Precise Agrarian (interrupting): “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but a bull bellows. 
A cow moos.”—Yale Record. 

* * 


He was suffering from liver trouble, 
and the doctor told him that if he 
laughed 15 minutes before each meal his 
condition would improve. He was hav- 
Ing his laugh in a restaurant one day 
when a man came over from the oppo- 
Site table. 

“What the dickens are you laughing 
or?” 


“Why, I’m laughing for my liver.” 
_ “Then I guess I’d better start laugh- 
ing; I ordered mine a half hour ago.”— 
Annapolis Log. 
* * 
“She’s a virtuoso, they tell me.” 
“Don’t let them kid you—I’ve been out 
with that baby.”—Life. 
* * 


A FAR-SEEING PREACHER 


A Negro preacher in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., naturally drifted toward politics in 
iS sermon. He warned his congregation 
against voting where it might help re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment. “Let 
em once get started repealin’ dose 
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*mendments,” he said, “an’ you-all don’ 
know where it stops. Mebbe next de 
seventeenth and de sixteenth ’mendments 
is repealed. Mebbe den dey repeal de 
fourteenth ’mendment and de thirteenth 
*mendment, and den where is you-all 
cullud bredren an’ sisters gwine to be?” 
—Kansus City Star. 
* “ 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


You ought to see the Taj Mahal; 
A rajah built it for his gal. 
—Kansas City Star. 


And never miss the Campanile; 
The best there is in Venice, really. 


In London see the Cheshire Cheese, 
Where Johnson uttered mot and wheeze. 


And have a look at old Gibraltar, 
Prudential Life Insurance altar. 


At Florence see the Palace Pitti— 
Nothing like it in Kansas City. 
—Chanute (Kansas) Tribune, 
* as 
Maid: “There’s a woman peddler at 
the door, sir.” 
Master: “Tell him I have all the wom- 
en I want.”—Milling. 
oto 


HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 

With a view to checking up the re- 
ported widespread change in purchasing 
methods during the past 10 years, the 
Institute of Economics is making a study 
of “hand-to-mouth buying.” Purchasing 
agents are being asked how far ahead 
their company has been in the habit of 
placing orders for two of the more im- 
portant commodities purchased in 1914, 
1918, 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1928; what 
proportion the approximate average in- 
ventory for those years has been of the 
year’s needs; whether there has been any 
important change in inventories carried 
in proportion to annual requirements; 
whether there has been any definite im- 
provement in the company’s purchasing 
technic during the past five years; wheth- 
er the company is buying more frequent- 
ly and in smaller quantities, and, if so, 
why. 

oo 

LEAVENING COMPOUNDS SURVEY 

An increase of 14.1 per cent in the 
value of baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds over 1925 produc- 
tion is indicated by 1927 data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census. Produc- 
tion in 1927 was 155,941,240 lbs baking 
powder valued at $29,519,375, 222,793,342 
Ibs yeast valued at $43,018,173, and other 
products, such as leavening compounds, 
vinegar, alcohol, etc., valued at $12,562,- 
821, totaling $85,100,369, compared with 
$74,592,532 for 1925. A decrease of 1 
per cent in number of establishments 
since 1925 was indicated, although wage 
earners increased by 3.3 per cent and 
wages by 17.9 per cent. 

oo 


J. E. SIEBEL MEMORIAL PLANNED 

For the purpose of recognizing the 
honor due to John E. Siebel, of Chicago, 
and Anton Schwarz, of New York, for 
their scientific work in the development 





ANOTHER BIGGEST PIE 


VISITORS to the Orleans County, 

New York; fair saw what is 
claimed to be the largest apple pie 
ever baked, when a toothsome dainty 
12 feet in diameter and eight inches 
thick was pulled from the oven with 
two tractors. The pie was the re- 
sult of the efforts of Orleans County 
farmers, who contributed apples from 
their orchards and aided Stephen 
Misenta, Swiss chef, in arranging the 
mathematical details. Plans were 
laid with extreme care before the at- 
tempt was made, and 100 bus apples, 
450 Ibs flour, and 250 Ibs shortening 
were required. The pie was molded 
on a huge pastry board, and with a 
rolling pin especially made, while the 
pie tin and oven were built for the 
occasion. Eight hours were required 
to bake the pie, which was sliced on 
the final day of the fair. 







of the American brewing industry, a 
committee is being formed to promote 
the creation of a memorial. 
ment is yet in a nebulous stage, and no 
details have been announced. 
is the founder of the present Siebel In- 
stitute of 
Street, Chicago, which is now under the 
management of Fred P. Siebel, Jr. 


The move- 
Mr. Siebel 


Technology, 958 Montana 
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Special Notices 





Notice classification will 
publication herein. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 


partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 


“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
be accepted for 


Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 


Copy for advertisements in this depart- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 


Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED 


FLOUR SALESMAN TO 
cover Wisconsin and northern Illinois; 
salary or commission. Address CMR, care 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 





ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available; 
state sales experience. Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 








BROKERS WANTED 








EASTERN BROKERS WANTED 


A Minnesota mill needs two active 
brokers, one for New England and 
the other for Baltimore-Washing- 
ton territory. It mills a complete 
line of strong, uniform spring wheat 
flours and is always a free seller; 
an exceptional opportunity for the 
right party. 1795, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Address care 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A GOOD 


RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
having a good record, qualified, capable 
and experienced; inquiries solicited. A. 
A. Beatty, 2446 Burt Street, Omaha, Neb. 





EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Hxperienced executive, 
college education, American citizen, 
well versed in export foreign ex- 
changes, and banking, etc; highest 
references, surety bond, would rep- 
resent American miller in London 
handling from _ that 
nental trade; contract required. 
Reply 1799, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 23-25 Beaver St., New York. 


curopean 


center conti- 








SALESMAN IN FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
with established trade wishes better posi- 
tion. Address B. C., care Northwestern 

Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


AN EXPERIENCED BAKER AND SALES- 
man for 38 years wishes a situation with 
some mill as agent or salesman; best of 
references. Address 1787, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in hard and soft wheat flours, de- 
sires connection with medium sized mill; 
references furnished. Address 1788, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES SECRETARIAL 
position with milling or grain firm; sev- 

eral years’ experience; would go any- 

where; excellent references. Box 550, care 

Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A STRICTLY 


555 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, good record, desires position to 
represent quality northern or southwestern 
mill in Pennsylvania, or elsewhere; serv- 
ices now available; references and bond. 
“Salesman,” Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OLD 


ESTABLISHED GOING  100-BBL 
modern mill, oil power, Pennsylvania R. R. 
siding, large grain storage. 150,000 east- 
ern Pennsylvania population center, also 
jobbing western flour and feed. Address 
1773, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


VALUABLE FLOUR MILL PROPERTY AT 


public sale, Nov. 14, 1928—A 400-bbl flour 
mill, complete with modern steam power 
plant, flour and feed storage and 50,000-bu 
grain storage, located at Charles Town, 
W. Va., in the Shenandoah Valley; excel- 
lent wheat section and unusual milling-in- 
transit privileges. For further particulars, 
Frank B. Robinson, trustee, Ranson, Jef- 
ferson County, W. Va. 





$45,000 PROFIT—VIRGINIA MILL WORTH 


$75,000 for sale at $30,000 cash; owner 
retiring from business; mill building 60x 
60 ft., three stories and basement, 125 
bbls capacity, 5 double stands rolls, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, self-rising, bleaching and 
tempering equipment; corn mill 800 bus 
daily capacity. Elevator 35,000 bus, with 
receiving separator, corn sheller, hopper 
scales, etc. Warehouse 560x100 ft., all 
buildings on railroad; siding kept up by 
railroad at its expense; no switching 
charge; trade and brands established in 
three states, and excellent local trade. 
If you want a moneymaking mill address 
P. O. Box 179, Richmond, Va. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 


or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
Sprout-Waldron three-high flour 
mill, as good as new. No reason- 


able price refused. Address 
THE C. M. PITT & SONS CO., 


Key Highway, Harvey & Boyle Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 


Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA"; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—-WATER POWER 
with elevator and large buildings, located 
in Minnesota city of 5,000 population; best 
location in state for a commercial feed 
plant, seed house, and local feed grinding; 
long time will be given to responsible 
parties. Address 1794, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








Tue A. H. Ranpatit Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 
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C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
a Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
~ moples, prices a@ St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER November 7, 1928 


LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


hita Flour Mills Co. 
GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE Cassaty CAPACITY {2500 BBLS. 


ONE MILLION BUSH 





Ever been Tempted by Price and Dis- 
appointed by Quality? The quality of 
‘‘Kansas Expansion”’ 


is in every sack, and it holds no disap- 
pointments. 
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Eastern Representatives 

ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., WINCHESTER FLOUR Co., New England 

Bluefield, W. Va. , Representatives, Worcester, Mass. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., Harry D. Garst, 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Huntington, W. Va. 
BuLEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H. B. SCANLAND, 

Cumberland, Md. Bluefield, W. Va. 
J.C. CONSODINE Co., H.C. HAGERMAN, 

1503 Mer. Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Mount Bethel, Pa. 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. R. H. ADDINGTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


» . —" FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





“Old Trail” =. Majestic Milling Co. “OLD HOMESTEAD” KEYSTONE MILLING 


Kansas wheat AURORA, MO. 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
600 Barrels wenn ( aet oat Beet 1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat COMPANY 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS Live connections wanted in all markets. THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS Capacity, 750 Barrels 
WILSON, KANSAS Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Dodge City, Kansas LARNED - KANSAS 






































cManufacturers 


of Quality Flour 
since 1877*~““~ 


Milling Success Is a Matter of Making the Best Flour 


All short cuts mean ultimate failure. If the makers of° 
HUNTER’S CREAM had tried to gain profits by milling 
cheaper wheat or otherwise neglecting quality, they could not 
have held their place through the half century which has 
been their career. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


BNC¥G % 


+ See Rn 























